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Sir ROBERT HARRT INOLISt Bait. 

4*e. &e. ^. 



My dear Sir Robert, 

It is both with pride and pleasure tliat I 
inscribe these Essays to you, as a public mark 
of respect, and a testimony of private regard ; 
for if there be anything on which we may be 
allowed to pride ourselves, it is upon that from 
whence one of our greatest pleasures is derived, 
.... the friendship of the wise and the good. 

In revising them for republication, there were 
few opinions which I have found reason f^" 
modiiy, and none to retract. Had I indeed 
treated of political subjects with reference only 
to their temporary importance, and the in- 
terests and passions of the passing day, I should 
not have deemed them worthy of preservation, 
still less of being dedicated to you. 
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DIOIOATIOIf. 

You know how little my dispositiim inclines 
me toward public life, and that these are not 
pursuits in which I ever should have engaged 
wilUngly. But woe to him who remains inac- 
tive when it becomes his du^ to exert himself I 
The part which I have taken has obtained for 
me, and in large-measure, the esteem and good 
vriU of those by whom it is a comfort as well as 
an honour to be approved; and, on the other 
hand, the obloquy of men whose declared en- 
mity is sufficient proof that the approbation 
which I desired has been deserved, 'maximum 
' namque est bonitaiU argumentum maUs ig^ 
* navisque hominibus displicere.* - 
. Most of these papen. were written in times 
of public excitement, and in such a time they 
are now republished; for in this sense of the 
word I am truly a time-server. Never within 
our memory hay^ the aspects appeared so 
threatening as at present. No foresight can 
avail against fatuity, and the desperate coun« 
cils of demented men : but even the sceptical 
Bayle has remarked that in such emergencies 
there is a surer hope th^m any that rests upon 
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human wisdom ; fmiimi, he sayi^ qiie malgri 

tout ee qu6 les homme$ Jmt de trii^prppre h 

Tuiner une chase, U y a neammins mie IVmd* 

denee iyperieure qui la fait dunr. If he 

could thus express huiiself, with how much 

greater reason may we trust that the British 

'Constitution, however it may be threatened 

and betrayed, will yet be preserved to us in 

merqr ! We who know in Whom we bdievi^ 

and on what our principles are established, 

shall nnther lose heart nor hope. In those 

principles too we have an assurance that for 

the part which we have taken, you in the fipont 

of the contest, and I in my retirement, we 

can never justly be reproached by others, nor |[ 

have cause to reproach ourselves, be the issue* - 

what it may. 

Accept then as a token and a memorial of 
frieudship these Essays, wherein, during the 
course of two and twenty years I have pleaded 
against the growing errors of the times; not 
more eamesdy opposing evil designs, and pe- 
rilous experiments upcm our social system* 
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.than nrgaig tbe neoesBitjr of .those effii. 
jneasureSy and those only v V and radical 
refimiiSr'hy which akme it ca* . , ^mV-^ jpportec •. 



Yours 



I ' . ^^ • I , I ' • f . 



V' 



Robert Southst. 
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PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 
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ESSAY I. 
ON SIR FRANCIS BURDETTS MOTION FOR 



« 



Sir Francis Burdbtt, in his speech upon the 
Walcheren Expedition, argued that F^rliamentaiy 
Reform, through the want of which he affirmed that 
miserable expedition had arisen, was the one thing 
needful for the salvation of the country. * Without { i. 

it,'hesaid,« •* without a change of system,, .without 
reverting to the principles of the constitution, I 

with the decline of which the country had de* j 

clined, no permanent good could be expected. 1 

If we wished to be rescued from our present 
perilous situation, we must have reform, • . reform 
which would revive and re-establish the ancient 
fundamental principles of our constitution. Un- 
less this was obtained, neither himself nor the 
country would be satisfied. From the folly of^ 
not demanding this arose all our evils. All our 
calamities, all our disgraces, were derived from 
the want of a fair and equal representation. To 
that, and that alone, the people ought to look ; 
it would be folly to expect relief from any other 
cause. If this were obtained, they would no 
longer see ministerial weakness working on \i 

abandoned prostitution. This vras their only |' 

avenue of escape finom ruin, imminent ruin.' j 

His own scheme for renovating the constitution 
he had on a former occasion thus specified: 
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4 QK 911 P. ■URDETT B UOTION 

' Ilaving taken the laws and the consUtutian 

* for my guide, in preparing the meositre I have to 

* propose, I examined allenlively all those plans 

' fur carrying the aame principle into execution,, 

* which have at dilTerenl limes been proposed; 

* and having avoided all those inlricacies wliich I 

* considered as so many inipedimcnii) in the way, 

* have reduced it lo a plain and simjile form, the 

* express ima^ of the constitution itself. — My 

* plan consists in a very few and very simple 

* regulations. 

' That freeholders, householders, and others, 
' subject to direct taxation in support of the poor, 

* the church, and the state, be reqiiired to elect 

* members to serve in Parliament. 

' That each county be subdivided according tO' 
' its taxed male population, and each subdivision' 
' required lo elect one representative. 

• That the votes be taken in each pariah by llie 

* parish officers; and ail elections finished in one 
' uid the same day. 

' Thai the parish officers make Hie returns to 

* the Sberifi^s Court, to be held for that purpose 
' at stated periods. 

' And that Parliaments be brought back to a 
' constitutional duration. 

' Under the operation of this reform, it would 

* be attended with much leas difficulty lo return a 
' whole Parliament, than to settle a dispute at a 

* vestry aboutaparish pauper. Those disgraceful 

* practices, which now attend even county eleC' 

* tions, would be put a slop to. No bribery, 

* perjury, drunkennefs, nor riot ; no opportunity for 

* mock patriotism; — no leading alloniies galloping 
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ON SIR F. BURDETT^S MOTION 



This good consequence will result from the 
adoption of this plan, besides prcTenting enclless 
litigation, ruinous expense, perjury, ill blood, and 
periodical uproar and confusion, this House will 
be saved one-tliird of its time in election com- 
mittees ; and the Statute Book will be relicTed 
from the shameful burden of one hundred and 
thirteen confused and intricate laws, all pitiful 
substitutes for the constitution. It must also 
give rise to other important results : those who 
complain of popular cbmour, of persons allying 
themselves with the people against the sentiments 
and decisions of this House, would cease to have 
any room for complaint 

' Though I am not one of those who would 

apply a sponge to the debt of the nation, yet am 

I firmly persuarlcdi that a rcfonncd lloiinc of 

Commons would introduce such a system of 

economy, both in the collection and exi)enditure 

of the public revenue, as would give instant ease 

(o the subject, and finally, and that at no very 

distant period, by a due application of national 

resources to national objects, and to them alone^ 

free the people from that enormous load of debt, 

and consequent taxation, under which the nation 

is weighed down.' 

In introducing this motion Sir Francis observed 

tliat, ' the remedy which he proposes is simple, and 

' perfectly practicable ; it is consistent with the 

* habits and interests of the people, and in unison 

* with the laws and constitution of the country ; it 

* is the Condituiion itsetf. — Let others,' said he, 

* deal in whimsical speculations, in undefined mys- 

* terious notions of a constitution, which eludes the 

* g^HP* ^>^^ soars above the conception of ordinary 
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^^lould live under a despotism or a 
C»^^\o-^">( v-^. To come nearer our own times. 
■**'^V>*^ f^^U^ content with it as il existed when the 
V** •i^*. ^» "^f liie debates was not permJIIed ? 
^^'^ ^1 '», that the Constitution is not lo be 
t^. j-j •■Vx: ^« Statute Book : . . we have no nine-aiid- 
-«l '^ i.^'ts of slate. The liislory of our govcrn- 
^ e^O*^* 'hnt of our common law. A sysiem 
^(9, ^t " "'' ""'"'S "* unlike (hat of our ancea- 
***M;h H ^ '"y "*''*' people ; and thai system, 
* oii^ H is, has made us the prosperous, the 
Pfr"***. the free,, .would that it might be added. . 
Uie nappy people that we are ! Better systems, no 
y a*"''*'.l»coneeivable..forbettermen. Thetheory 
of^purtrepubhcisfar more dcli(;htfultolhe tma- 
ginaiion : it is to our constitution ns a sun-dial lo 
a (ime-piece, simpler, surer, and liable to no de- 
nngrrnent. .if the sun did but always shine. When 
society shall be so far advanced in its progress that 
all men live in the light of reason, then they may 
have the dial i meanlime, upon any pretext that it 
may require cleaning or repairing, let us beware 
iolo whose hands we trust the time-piece I A fair 
examination of the ends which iheratlical reformers 
profess to aim at, and of the means whereby (hey 
would attain them, will prove that neither probable 
ttor possible good can arise from the measures 
which they propose. Tlie professed object is to 
diminish the public expenditure and (he public bur- 
dens, by lessening the influence of government in 
elections and in Parliament, and thereby increasing 
the influence of public opinion. With this (heir 
argumen(s begin ; upon this their persuasions are 
founded ; and in this the benetils which they pro- 
pose to US so liberally and confidently end. 
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FOR PARLIIMINTART REPOEM. V 

In every plan of political reform which has yet 
been brought forward* the House of Commons has 
been considered as purely a legislative body ; the 
material fact being overlooked* that there is 
always a party in that House whose business it is 
to vilify and harass the ministry* and to impede and j 

thwart all their measures. It is true* that statutes 
have been framed to prevent the crown from exert- 
ing any influence at elections ; but there existed 
at that time nothing like that regular and organ- 
ized system of opposition* which* in the words 
of Jonathan Boucher** * has been imperceptibly 

* suffered so to attach and fasten itself to our 
' constitution as almost to become a part of it* . • 

* yet surely no otherwise a part of it* than as that 

* congeries of shell-fish called barnacles* which* 

* adhering to the bottom of a ship, always impede 

* and retard her course, and at length destroy her* 

* can be called a part of the ship.' There are 
usually* as at present* four parties in the House 
of Commons t : of these* three are against the 
ministry. Now, unless there be something to 
we^gh against this fearful odds, no ministry could . 
stand three mouths; and in that case the govem- 
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'. • Viewof (lMCa«*esaa4CoMc<|acM«flofdMABtrie«aIl«vol«tkM, 
p. U9. 

t The Ibu, tlM Ovtt, Lord Sldno«Ui*t, and (b« Radical Reformert. 
It is alwaja detirablt to diwneumbcr aa arfantat of ereiy tkiaf m- 
perflnost, otberwist Mwit fartWr dirisioai miflit ka? t booa speeiAed* 
About tea mrmben look to Mr. Caaaiof at their leador ; about foar to 
Lord Castlereafb ; tht ** Saiats," m tkej art caUed, art tone holf- 
douai aad, botidot tkete, tbert art tkt ladeptadeatt, who are t^, 
with MiDt heoMNir, alwajt to rote agaiatt their fricadt. Thtir pro- 
fcMed objeet it to tteadf the ttate rettel; bet epoa trialt ofttrtiifth, 
(that i»,irheBeTer Totet are ralaaUe,) tht oppotitioa iareat a qaettimi 
which maf iacUdt them, and thea thejr act like thiftiaf ballast ia bad 
weather.~1810. 
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10 ON SIR F. BUmOlTT's MOTIOV 

ment of England would be Tirtualiy dissqlved* 
This must necessarily fbllovr from any reform 
which should take away the influence of govern- 
ment But with a reform upon the plan of Sir 
Francis, it b plain that the members for every 
place would be against the ministry, as is now the 
case with all those who represent places populous 
in voters ; there then would be an end of govern- 
ment llie direct road to anarchy is by this way 
of P^amentary Reform. 

For the influence of government cannot be 
lessened without destroying government, even if 
the tendency of the proposed alteration were not 
to fill the House of Commons with men of a dif- 
ferent stamp and character to those of whom it 
has hitherto been composed*. But the danger 
will appear fwr more imminent, when it is consi- 
dered what would be the consequence of making 
all elections popular, in the literal sense of the 
word. Sir Francis's plan for limiting the dura- 
tion to one day, and taking the votes in the sepa- 
rate parishes, might probably prevent riots, and 
would at least render them less frequent and less 
dangerous ; but what other evil would it lessen ? 
The season of license which was taken from the 
poll would be added to the canvass ; inflammatory 
discourses, instead of being addressed from the 
hustings, would be diffused more widely and effi- 
caciously by handbills ; and everywhere the suc- 
cessful candidate would be the man who flattered 
the mob most effectually. Bribery is a light evil 

* At prasMt (1810) tk« HovMcoaUin abovt 850 eovatrf gcatlesM* 
IJO soartMn aad KOTtnmeat votM, 00 nffdiMts, BMrafftetarm, tad 
bMk«n, 60 brad to tU Uw, 00 !• tk« »rmj, ud 17 to tk« UKfj. Th« 
itol aio ■OB'dcieriptt. 
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when compared to the arts of encouraging disaf* . . 

fection in the populace, exciting their mutinous t f 

feelings* and stirring them to clamour for unat- I i 

tainable benefits. They who propose oaths for [,1 

the elected, that no money or influence has been 
used in obtaining their election, should invent an I 

oath also thai there has been none of this foulor 
corruption, .no making the people dnmk with 
sedition,, .no bribing &ktm with lying promises : 
for this would be the currency if aU dksctions were 
made popular, and the influence of wealth and 
power destroyed. It is easy to see who would be 
the successful candidates at such elections :• .not 
men whose names and families axe older in the 
country than the old oaks upon their estates, and 
who possess the habitual and hereditary respect 
and confidence of all around them ; . . not they who 
have made their own fortunes, and, with an ho- 
nourable ambitbn, are desirous of serving and 
supporting, as best they can, the country and the 
government in which and under which they have 
prospered;, .not the soldier and the sailor, who» 
having upheld the honour of England abroad, 
would fain in the evening of life sustain her inte- 
rests at home ; . . not the lawyer who is at the head 
of his profession ;. .not the man of learning, the 
financier, the statesman, and the philosopher :• • 
but hotheaded and presumptuous youth ; the old» / 
to whom years have brought no knowledge ; the 
adventurer ; the g^ainbler, who would sport with 
the fortunes of his country as lightly as he sets 
his own upon the die ; the unsuccessful, the dis- 
appointed, and the desperate. These would be 
the successful candidates; these would be the 
popular leaders ; and they would be followed by 




IS ON SIR P. BURDBTT^S MOTION 

* every one that was in distress* and every one 

* that was in deb{, and every one that was dis- 

* contented *.' It is even now contended for by 
many, that members ought not to use their own 
judgement, but to vote as instructed by their con- 
stituents. Make all elections popular, and the 
constituents will have no need to exact a pledge 
to this tfttdf so* ready will they who court their 
fiivoor be to offer it ! Such a result is the natural 
and inevitable consequence of a direct unfiltered 
representation in our state of half knowledge ; the 
power would then be as efiectually in the hands 
of the people as it was at Athens : how that people 
exercised their power history hath told us ; and, 
ill as they exercised it, oh what a fearful differ- 
ence is there between the Athenian people and 
the British populace ! llie rashness and incon- 
sistency which are inseparable from popular coun- 
cils would bring on disaster after disaster ; public 
men would be sent to the block upon every national 
misfortune,, .for it is the nature of all tyrannies* 
whether of the one or the many, to be cruel ; and 
England would be ruined as Carthage was, be* 
cause the mob there were consulted when the 
Senate was not unanimous. The end of these 
evils would be a military despotism, which is the 
consummation of all evils ;. . if indeed we escaped 
the yoke of Buonaparte, that bloody and insatiable 
barbarian, whom there is this reason for supposing 
some among us would be ready to call in as their 
friend . • that they have taken especial care never to 
render him their enemy. 

Such would be the consequence of making the 
government subordinate to public opinion. Pub- 
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FOR PAELIAIISMTART HIPOIK. IS 

lie opinion has already attained in this countiy 
the utmost influence which is compatible with 
public safety ; the permitted pumication of the 
parliamentary debates* and th^Hist of majorities 
which are now so sedulously given, are quite 
enough to insure careful and upright conduct in 
Fkirliament, even if the House of Commons were 
as permanent as the House of Peers. Not long 
since it was asserted in a newspaper, which is \ 

more useful to Buonaparte than his own ArguSt 
(faction serving his purpose more effectually tnan 
open treason,) that the editors of all the news- 
papers in combination could overthrow the con- 
stitution. The boast was not much overstrained. 
But if the newspaper press is, in its present statet 
(as assuredly it is,) the best guardian of our liber- 
ties, its unbridled license, which is the despotism 
of public opinion, would soon lead to the destruc- 
tion of all liberty, and England would have ita 
Maratsand its Heberts. I 

But no in consequences can be apprehended 
from the alteration whicu Sir Francis has pro- 
posed in the manner of taking votes. This reform 
is not less easy than it is desirable ; and will be 
effected when some candidate shall have fallen a 
victim to a brutal and infuriated populace. Murder j 

has been attempted at such times, and preparations 
for it deliberately made ; and greatly is it to be 
wished, that an alteration should be brought about 
before the necessity for it is evinced, as other* 
wise it surely will be, by some dreadful * event of 

*AftOTtUt CMtf wif p«bU»k«1.8irMam]r MaxwtU wm mm- 
Vtrdjr iijuvA bj a itoM tkrowi at hia, MMiif etWr aisMlM, m W 
WM rttiriaf frMi tk« hvstfap ia CoraC GardM, tkat tk« eeutry^ 
Avhtf mtmj jmn, wm dqyrirfd of tk« MrriMt of om of its best 
as?ia«Ac«B.iAUfprUMofUiii. HadktbtMkillcd,MMkgUUtiTt 
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this kiad. Rfgulations nhich would diminish, at 
l«ast, tbe merciless consumption of post-liors«s, the 
drunkenness ond tbe rioting at contested eleclioos, 
might be pro[>osed in Parliament, as measures of 
pure utility, in nlijchall parties (mere demagogues 
■lone excepted) are interested alike. The dimi- 
Diition of expense would, perhaps, not be so con* 
sidcrable as may at first appear, because there 
waulil sllll remain an ample field for electioneering 
roguery, and more legal checks would be required : 
but the other advanta>;es are suniciently great to 
reudcr an alteration desirable, from which no evil 
in any way can be apprehended. 

If any real reform in the representation be 
practicable, it is either by electing the electors, and 
thus filtering them through successive processes, 
after the manner of the Spanish Cortes ; — (and for 
a pure legislative body, in which there is no party 
embodied sgainst the government, this mode is 
unexceptionable.) or, it might be better effected 
among us by raiung the value of a freehold to 
what it originally was, and thus taking away 
votes from the ignorant, who cannot possibly know 
how to us( Ibcm. A man ought well to have 
studied history before he is fit for any direct share 
in national policy; and certainly his constituents 
should be witliin reach of reading history if they 
please. All the errors which prevailed in this 
country respecting the French revolution pro- 

re bHB UkH Tor prcrntlng lh> jwulbi- 
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FOR PARLUMniTAIT IBPO&M, IS 

ceeded from ignonnce: no man who wis ae^ 
quainted with the history of the Fronde codd hate 
expected any happy result from a revdotkm in 
France, the French being what they were; no man 
who had studied Machiaveili could naire committed 
the blunders which were <^mmitted in the conduct 
of the anti-jacobin war. But wealth of some kind* 
by whatever legal criterion to be indicated, is neces- | 

sary to education and sound thought on poli^«. • | 

a science which, of all others, tempts men to think 
it easy, while it is in reality the most difficult of all. 
The real evil of our representation lies, not in the 
influence of the Treasury, but in the power of a few 
great land-holders, . • in that power which enables 
one of these political behemoths to demand for him- [ 

self an office, or at least to exercise an influence in f 

the government, though he should have no preten- | 

sions to it on the score of abilities or character. i 

This is a power which no oath can reach, and which j 

Mr. Curwen's bill renders more monstrous, by j 

destroying, or attempting to destroy, all that ( 

counterbalanced it An evil it is, and a great evil ; \ 

but it is one which the increasing wealth of the ' i 

country must continually diminish. All prosperous 
counties have been gradually emancipating them- 
selves. In LfSncashire, property is so split through 
the evident advantage of selling land in small 
lots, wherelnr it fetches at least a double price, 
that the fre^olders are augmented from 8,000 to 
28,000 : in Yorkshire, the increase has been from 
10,000 to 25,000. Even Norfdk, which boasts 
of only agricultural improvement, while its manu- 
fectuies have declined*, has more than doubled 
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lis freeholders. No plan of reform that hat 
been suggested would touch this evil, except the 
wild one of universal suffirage, which would be 
proclaiming anarchy at once. It is noU however* 
of such magnitude, but thai it may safely be left 
to its natural decay. 

Mr. Whitbread* in speaking upon this subject* 
spake with respect of the nominated members,. . 
a pretty considerable number happening to be on 
bis own side of the house. Concerning the sale of 
seats, he argued with less candour and less jus- ' 
twe. * The man/ he said, * who was returned by 

* hb money could have little connection with pub* 
' lie feeling. With his constituents he could never 

* come in contact : he could have no bias to comply 

* with their opinions ; perhaps he had never seen 
' them. He felt and acted as the representative 

* of his 5000/. ; and when he was versed in the 

* system of ministerial management, he would not 

* long remain backward in pursuing that course 

* which he observed foltowed by so many to their 

* own private advantage.* If Mr. Whitbread had 
glanced upon some of the very men who were pre- ' 
pared to five their votes with him upon the sub- 
ject then m discussion, he would have seen this 
sweeping and illiberal condemnation at once dis- 
proved. But unless he were prepared to main- 
tain that all men are naturally corrupt in the literal . 
as well as theological sense of the phrase; that 
there is a species of political original sin, and that 
the only means of regeneration is by a popular 
election ; • . unless this were his meaning, his argu- 
ments stand self-confuted: for they amount 4o 
nothing more than this, . • that the man who owes his 
seat not to popular favour, nor to the nomination of 
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one of our great land-leviathant, but has made a 
direct purclmse of it, becomes thereby, to all inlents 
and purposes, an independent member;, .a posi- 
tion which Mr. Windham maintained in the debates 
upon Mr. Curwen's bill, with his usual ability. 

The main evil of our government is not in the 
state of the representation, but in the want of an 
efficient head. In tiine of war, a cabinet, like an 
aulic council, seems to insure vacillation aiid im- 
becility : it proceeds by a system of concessions 
and compromises, which renders it incapable of 
anything vigorous or decisive. We want a re- 
sponsible prime minister, to whom all the depart- 
ments of state should be subordinate. There is 
no change of constitution in an alteration of this 
kind ; for the constitution knows as little of a 
cabinet as of a premier: it is sufficient that it 
attaches responsibility to the King's advisers. The 
nature of our government indeed, altogether, is 
better adapted for a state of peace than for war ; in 
war the existence of a regular opposition becomes 
almost as injurious to the nation and to the national 
character, as it at other times may occasionally be 
beneficial. It is indeed a strange anomaly in 
politics, that there should exist in the legislature 
of any country a regular party, whose business it 
is to obstruct every measure of the g^emmentt 
and, by every possible means, render the admi- 
nistration odious and contemptible to the people ; • • 
a party who, when we go to war, tell the world we 
are in the wrong; and when we are engaged in it, 
declaim upon our dilapidated resources and in- 
tolerable burdens, the irresistible strength of the 
enemy, and the necessity of making peace with a 
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power which it is impossible for us to withstand. 
In England the real import of this language is 
understood ; but abroad it passes current ; • • it dis- 
heartens our allies ; and when Buonaparte would 
persuade the FVench that the conquest of Spain 
and Fbrtugal is easy» and the ruin of England 
certain, his surest policy is to fill the Moniteur 
with the speeches of a party-leader, the cowardly 
sophistry of a party-critic, and the fallacies and 
ftlsehoods of an opposition paper. 

For him who has the business of true reform, 
that is, who has the desire of benefiting his 
country and his kind, sincerely at heart, there is 
work enough in the world, be his temper and tlie 
nature of his talents what they may. Benevolence, 
however active, may find sufficient employment in 
those plans, so peculiarly honourable to England, 
which are at this time carrying on for bettering 
the condition of the poor, for preventing poverty 
and guilt by national education, for sowing the 
seeds of civilization in Africa, and for extending 
the blessings of Christianity to the degraded na- 
tions of the East, the brutal is^ tribes of Polynesia, 
the Tartar hordes, the Negroes, and the poor 
Hottentots, • . now subjects of our own government, 
the most inoffensive of men, and hitherto the most 
wickedly oppressed. If his ambition be to figure 
in Parliament as a political reformer, there also 
good is to be done, in which, let but practicable 
plans be brought forward, any ministry will be most 
ready to co-operate : the poor laws and the penal 
laws require revision, and means are still desired 
for preventing the necessity of pressing for the 
navy. Is it d^cult to aibend one of these things? 
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oh then be sure it » fiur more eo to amend the 
system which includes them all ! • • Should it be his 
humour to ferret out abuses ? Let him look to the 
contractors* • .those, for instance, whose biscuit is 
known in the navy by the name of * composition* 
cake,' over which their malediction is pkmsly 
drank as a standing toast in the ward-room. Or 
let him examine into the state of the charitable 
foundations over the countiy, where the same 
number of poor persons are now maintained in 
the same manner as when the institutions were 
endowed centuries ago ; and the increase of the 
rents, which in some places is twenty, fifty, eren 
an hundred fold, is swallowed up by chaplains and 
trustees. But if he be indeed a patriot, in the 
genuine sense of that polluted name, • . if he has in 
him a deep, and dutiful, and enlightened love of 
the country in which it has been his happy privi* 
lege to be bom, • • he will feel that in these times the 
paramount duty of an Englishman is, to exert 
himself in raising the spirit of his countrymen to 
the pitch of those days, when they won crowns 
and brought home captive kings. The one busi- 
ness of England is to abate the power of France ; 
that power she must beat down, or fall herself; 
that power she will beat down, if she do but 
wisely and strenuously put forth her own mighty 
means. 

A nation engaging in war without a deep con- 
viction of the necessity of obtaining its object, 
must act more by chance than by foresight ; dif- 
ficulties which have not been foreseen are, when 
they arise, magnified into impossibilities; and they 
occasion either the sudden abandonment of an 
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enterprize lightly begun, or such a vacillation both 
in the cabinet and the field, that the opportunities 
of action are lost, and success becomes impossible. 
These few words comprise the history of all our 
military failures. A general want of information 
has always been complained of by the British 
army ; countries have been found quite different 
from the notions entertained of them ; the maps 
and plans in our possession have proved erro- 
neous, and the disposition of the natives has dis- 
appointed our expectations. Now, information 
upon all these points is certainly and easily to be 
obtained,, .but not on the spur of the moment ; it 
must be the work of foresight, and would not 
have been neglected! had the nation felt more 
strongly tlie importance of its wars by land. A 
more unaccountable, and far more mischievous 
cause of failure is, that in almost all our military 
expeditious, the force employed has been inade- 
quate to-the object proposed* It is no economy, 
says Captain Pasley, either of money or of lives, to 
make war by driblets. We ought to deal in war 
by wholesale; fifties of thousands bring home 
princely returns to the enterprising merchant; 
the gains of the timid trader, even when he gains, 
are little in proportion to the little that he has 
risked upon the adventure ; and by cautiously shill- 
ing his capital from one branch of commerce to 
another he sees bolder competitors outstrip him in 
all, and perhaps ruins himself at last from a fear 
of bankruptcy. Our system has usually been not 
to employ more men than are barely sufficient to 
match the enemy in the field, in those countries 
which we have designed to wrest from him, • . as if 
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it would be an unfair advantage to send more i 

troops against him than he has assembled there in t 

readiness for the game. Wherever he has not 
been able to pour in reinforcements and weigh us * 

down by numbers* this has answered,, .because 
with equal numbers, or even with numbers not 
greatly inferior, we always have beat the French, 
and, by God's blessing, shall continue to do so ; 
but even then it is a wasteful policy, compelling 
us to fight and beat the enemy whom an addi- 
tional force would have frigrhtened into submis- 
sion ;. .and for its ruinous consequences in other 
cases, it is needless to refer to examples which are 
still too fresh in remembrance. 

This inadequacy of force has not indeed always 
occasioned that utter disgprace and destruction I 

which might have been expected ; because British \ 

troops are incomparably the b€»t in the world. \ 

Witness the battle of Coruna, when the wreck of 
our soldiers, stiS* and foundered with USe fatigue 
of the crudest march that ever broke up an army i = 

in Europe, .. heart*broken with indi^iation and \ 

with suffering,, .and having nothing m view from |: 

success, but an immediate and hurried embarka- 
tion, which would be publbhed and proclaimed 
over the whole continent as a flight,, .were per- 
mitted at last to turn upon their pursuers ; in that 
miserable state they achieved for their country a [ 

victory at once the proudest and the most humi- j. 

Hating in her annals ; a victory which, proving so 
incontestibly what they could do, served only to I 

make the grief and the shame of England more 
poignant for what they had done ! But if the 
utter destruction of the army was thus prevented, 
the ruinous consequences oli half measures were 
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sitfficienily exemplified in that lamentable cam- 
paign ; and it was not the least evil arising from 
the inadequacy of the British force, that it gave a 
fair ostensible cause of despondency to Sir John 
Moore, who was already too prone to despond 
from the nature and habit of his mind, and 
who had learnt to think with exaggerated appre- 
hensions both of the power and &e skill of the 
French. 

Peace with Buonaparte, or with France under 
any other ruler, whUe France possesses the ex- 
tent of coast which is at present subject to it, it is 
folly, or insanity, or treason to advise. To carry 
on a defensive war would be to remain stationary 
in power, while our enemy was increasing in 
strength ; • . this also is demonstrably a certain 
road to ruin. We have at this time an efficient re- 
gular army of upwards of 250,000 men. What 
then, if we could lay this island alongside France, 
should prevent us from doing it as resolutely as 
ever Nelson brought an enemy's three-decker to 
close quarters, ..and as confidently of success? 
What should deter us from meeting Buonaparte 
any where with equal numbers, casting the liber- 
ties of the world into the scale, and trusting to 
God, and our good cause, and our own right 
hands, for the triumphant issue? But no mi- 
racle is needed for enabling us to meet him. ..V^ 
are masters of the sea,, .uncontrolled, undisputed, 
absolute lords of the whole ocean. It is in our 
power therefore to choose the vantage ground, 
and to attack the enemy wherever and whenever 
it may be most advantageous for us, with such a 
force as should ensure success, were there even no 
superiority of moral causes on our side, and if the 
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peq>1e whom we are to deliver were to lemmin 
passive spectators of the contest With audi op* 
portunities» frith such a force* with such meaaa of 
augmenting, and such resources for supporting 
it,, .knowing too what not even the most paide- 
stricken, nor the most besotted of the tyrant's ad* 
mireri in this country, dare deny, that wherever 
our troops have been ftixly tried against his invin-* 
cibles, they have uniformly beaten them,, .vrhat ia 
it that can have occasioned the absurd and mit» 
chievous feeling of dismay, which gives ear to any 
voice rather tlian the voice or hope, to any 
counsels rather than those of true patriotism^ 
true courage, and true vrisdom,. .of honour and 
of duty ? 

The maxim which the despondents in and out | ;| 

of parfiament are perpetually inculcating is, that ! f 

we ought to huaband our raoureei. By thb it is j \ 

meant that we ought to save our men and our • 'j 

money till we are actually invaded by the enemy. | \ 

Now as to the policy of husbanding money with \ I 

such a view, we have an illustrious ezempliftca* • f 

tion of it in the Greeks of Constantinople, who :- | 

hoarded up those treasures to be plundered by the ; | 

invader, which they would not expend in carrying | t 

on the war against him. Our own history affords ; { 

another such example in what befell the loyalista 
during the great rebellion; we have seen its effect 
upon the Dutch in our own time ; and the equally 
wise policy of husbanding an army has been exhi- 
bited still more recently by Prussia. Prussia had an 
army of the * best disciplined troops* in the world ; < [ 

they were the admiratwn of all Europe upon the ' * 

parade, and they had once been the terror of Eu- ; | 

rope in the field. But the existing army had been 
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kuthanded: the consequence was, that in the hour 
of trial they came .to the field like raw militia-men 
opposed to Tcteran troops; and in a sing^le day the 
I^ussian monarchy was left at the mercy of a 
conqueror. The erent of the battle of Jena might 
have been predicted with perfect certainty ; for in 
military science, as in every other science, art, or 
trade, practice is essentiiU to perfection. The 
pugilist improves both his skill and his muscular 
power by daily trials and exertrans ; the more he 
uses his arms, the more tremendous is the blow 
which he js able to deal with them ; whereas the 
Hindoo devotee who sits with his hands before 
him in the same posture of devotion for weeks 
and months and years, hutbands his muscles till 
he loses the use of them. 

' Oh woe to tliee when doubt comes on !' says 
a wild German writer ; ' it blows over thee like a 
' wind from the North, and makes all thy joints 
*.to quake f Woe indeed will be to the British 
statesmen who doubt the strength of their cause 
and of their country, and stand in awe of the 
enemy with whom it is engaged ! And woe will 
be to us,, .and to Europe whose deliverance must 
come from us,, .and to liberty and knowledge, and 
pure morals, and true religpon, which with us 
(humanly speaking) must stand or fall, if the go- 
vernment of this mighty kingdom, in these mo- 
mentous times, should be entrusted to men, as 
Wordsworth says of them 

Wko talk of dasfer wbiek thaj fear, 
And koaovr wkich thtj do ■ot aadentaad I 

We have been told of the dangers in which 
Lord Wellington and his army are placed ;. .this 
too in language whkh it is humiliating for an 
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Englishman to read as ooinio|^ from an English 
press,. .language as base as the basest polkieal 
cowardice could inspire, andas misdiiefoya as the 
foulest treason coulid bare dictated* But thia b 
not the feeling of the British people; 

For vt ut tto MM tf dM MB 
TMr MM cu 4* i^ih^-ll. B. 

What if Buonaparte himself should agab enter 
the Peninsula with his legion of honour, and his 
imperial guards, and his new army of the North 
to put in execution his old threat of driving the 
English into the sea? On the banks of the T^^* 
we can assemble a British fiirce numerous enough 
to engage with any that he can bring there, and 
we can supply it there with certainty and safety. j 

Would to God that the contest was put upon sudi 
an issue ! One efiectual victory,. . one thorough 
success pursued to the destruction of an army 
which he commanded in person,. . and oh what 
a spirit would be kindled throughout groaning 
and humiliated Europe ! We have not yet learnt 
to think highly enough of our own power. We 
must exalt ourselves if we would not be humbled 
by the enemy. 

In such times, it is worse than folly to distract 
the attention of government by clamouring con- 
cerning imaginary grievances ; and to excite dis- 
content in Uie people is, as fiur as possible, to 
betray the country. Of what should we complain ? 
Of the public burthens ? It is the war by which 
they are chiefly occasioned;. .carry on that war 
vigorously to the end, the end will be triumphant, 

• TMt part oTllM Em^j wm writtM wkUt Mmmm wm btfert tte 
lian tf TwNi VtdrM. 
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and Umii the burthens may be diminished ; «on« 
dude it by a precipitate peace* no diminution can 
be eflSected, and you dehver yourselves up to the 
enemy,, .to a tyrant whose little ftnger is heavier 
than the loins of any usurper that ever yet was 
sent as a curse among mankind. • .Is it of political 
grievances? Under no possible or conceivable 
form of government could we enjoy more perfect 
individuaJ liberty. An Englishman is as free in 
word and deed as in thought* subject to no other 
restriction than that which natural law requires* 
which is the rule of reason* that he use not his 
own freedom to the injury of another. And for poli- 
tical freedom, in what other age or country, since 
the beginning of the world, has it ever been so se- 
cured ? That any man of upright intentions might 
deliver his opinions plainly and freely upon all 
public measures, is a fact so notorious that it might 
seem superfluous to assert it If at any time 
within our memory it has been otherwise, (as in 
truth it was during the Pitt and Grenville admi- 
nistration,) it must be remembered that revolu- 
tionary practices were at that time carried on ; and 
it ought not to be forgotten, that government could 
not have acted tyrannically unless the stream of opi- 
nion had been with it, and that for the acts of injus- 
tice which were then committed, the juries were at 
least as culpable as the crown-lawyers. Public opi- 
nion in those days outran the measures of govern- 
ment; and in the riots at Birmingham we had a 
specimen of what is to be expected from its su- 
premacy. For whether the flend who bestrides 
it and spurs it on, have Jacobin or Anti-Jacobin 
written on his forehead, the many-headed Beast 
is the same. 
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ARMY AND NAVY REFORMS. 



Discussions conoerning abuses, real as well as 
pretended, in the navy and naval deparimentSv 
have been brought forward in Pariiament with that 
prejudice and disregard of truth which distinguish 
the radical reformers; their exaggerated state- 
ments obtained all the publicity that could be 
given them by that part of the press which is never 
negligent in performing its work of mischief; and 
thus they succeeded in engaging public attention, 
while the measures of r^ utility to the service 
which were proposed or efiected by its true friends 
were unheeded, and scarcely heard of. Such 
are the regulations which Mr. Croker communi- 
cated to Uie House*, stating that, according 
to the old arrangement, when a seaman was 
permitted to procure a substitute, in order to 
quit the service himself, his only course was to 
apply to persons called crimps, who charged at 
the rate of 100 g^uineas for an able-bodied seaman, 
and 50 for a landsman ; and who insisted, that 
the whole sum should be deposited at first. 
Months, and even ye&rs, therefore, elapsed before 
the substitute was round ; and it often happened 
that the individual who [Mud his money sailed to a 
foreigpi station, or perhaps died, before the object 
was accomplished. Government, considering this a 
grievance which called for its interference, resolved 
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to put an end to the iniquitous trade of the crimps 
altogether. With this view* the Board of Admi- 
ralty determined that the man should be dis- 
charged the moment his discharse was paid for» at 
the rate of 80 gruineas for an able-bodied seaman, 
and 40 for a landsman ; instead of the fifty and the 
hundred, as charged by the crimps, under all the 
casualties of imposition and delay. The money 
thus received was carried to the fund for raising 
volunteer seamen, and all the objects of the 
arransement were fully answered. Such, too, 
was the plan proposed by Lord Melville, that an 
adequate number of king's ships should without 
delay be prepared and held in readiness for the 
accommodation of such troops as it might be found 
expedient to embark in furtherance of the public 
service. This motion he introduced by a speech 
of sound reasoning and great ability. * The g^eat 

* loss of lives,* he said, * which our colonial 

* conquests had cost at the commencement of the 

* last war, had led him to observe that the mortality 

* did not arise solely, nor perhaps principally, from 

* their services in the field ; and to believe that an 

* improvement in the mode of conveying the troops, 

* by afibrding them a more airy and comfortable 

* accommodation during the passage to the West 

* Indies, would tend greatly to their preservation, 

* The then commander-in-chief of the troops upon 

* that station was persuaded that every prospect 

* of success firom their operations depended more 

* upon the care, attention, and comfort afforded 

* to them on their passage, than upon any other 

* circumstance whatever. These objects could 
' best be attained by the use of armed troop-ships ; 

* and whether you consider the comfortd[)le 
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wliich dieoffioefi aad moi enjoy 

* upoD the Tojagc^ in eompmiOD with that which 

* they ezpericDce in eonuDon ti«uports»— 4he 

* safety of the troops in eue of sepsantjoa^ the 
' compantiTely few ships lequiica far the eoQ- 

* veyanee of an anny,— the eipedition with winch 

* it may be transported,— the fecJBty of landing and 

* re-embarldng, as wdl as otiicr essentiala,— llie 

* superior advantages of thk mode of sencBnir 
' troops over that of conveying them in hirea 

* transports are altogether ineiknlaUe. One 

* advantage deserved especial notice, that of liaving 

* the ships under naval discipline, a drcnmstanco 

* of the highest importance.' And here Lord Mel- 
ville produced the testimony of some navy officers. 
One of them declared that it was totally imprac* 
ticable to land an army in the face of a respectable 
enemy in transport-boats. The greatest loss in 
landing in Egypt was occasioned by the confusion 
of the transportrboats, and had not the centre and 
right been carried in men-of-wars' boats, that 
bunding would not have been accomplished in the 
gallant manner it was. Another officer stated, 
that in the re-embarkation at Corunna, the trans- 
{xnrts made one trip with their boats when the men 
of war made ten. *Tbe officers,' said Lord 
Melville, ' who superintended that midnight em- 

* barkation endured far more anxiety than they 

* liad experienced in the hour of battle, owing to 

* the want of order and discipline among the 

* transports, whkh was such as to produce the 

* utmost confusion and embarrassment, and to 

* excite, in the minds of those present, the greatest 

* alarm for the fate of the army. Indeed, the 
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serious consequences so much apprehend^ were 
only pierented by the exertions of the navy 
officers and seamen, and of the superintending^ 
conunissioners of the Transport BcArd. These 
distressing circumstances would not have oc- 
curred, if, instead of common transports, thei% 
had been regular troop-ships, under naval 
discipline, whose officers would liave been atten- 
tive and obedient to the signals made to point 
out to them the positions which the respective 
ships were to take and maintain. 
* I cannot,' said Lord Melville, * entertain a 
doubt, that if, at the beginning of last year, there 
had exbted in this country an establishment of 
armed troop-ships, adequate to the conveyance 
of even eight or ten thousand men, a very con- 
siderable portion, if not the whole, of the eiiemy*s 
ships at Flushing might have been captured or 
destroyed ; and, if it had been thought expedient, 
the basin might, without much difficulty, have 
been destroyed also. I have said, if it had been 
thought expedient, because I am strongly 
impressed with an opinion, that, if there had been 
such an establishment of floating barracks as I 
am now recommending, neither the evacuation 
of Walcheren, nor the destruction of the basin at 
Flushing would have been necessary. Few men 
will, I think, conceive it probable, that because 
the enemy's ships were not in a condition to quit 
the basin of Flushing in the months of February 
and March of last year, we were therefore equally 
sure of finding them still there in the months of 
July and August, when our great armament 
sailed for the Scheldt ; consequently the pros- 
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pect of capiaring or deftrojing thcoi was rt* 
duced to the sin^ chance of a tuooeKfiil attack 
upon Antwerp. If» however, there had been, 
in the beginning of last year, such an estab- 
lishment as that for which I now contend, eight 
or ten thousand men might have been eamly 
embarlced, without ostentation or parade, and 
might have proceeded to the point of attack in 
perfect secrecy, when, in conjunctioo with our 
blockading fleet, a successful result would, I 
confidently believe, havecrowned their operations. 
* The plan, then, which I submk to thie House, 
is simply this ; I propose to fit out, firom the 
ordinary of the navy, a number of armed troop- 
ships, adequate to the accommodatkNi of 84,00a 
men. The troops to be divided into detach* 
ments, each properly commanded; and to be 
accompanied and escorted by a few two-decked' 
ships, and a certain number of frigates and 
light-armed vessels. These flying armaments 
to be distributed along the enemjr's coasts, and 
to act either separately or conjointly, according 
to circumstances ; and, if their operations were 
judiciously conducted, they might, (besides 
annihilating the coasting, and such otlier trade 
as may still be carried on by our enemies,) by 
keeping up a constant alarm on their coasts, 
oblige them to draw a very great part of their 
armies down to their coasts, for the purpose of 
protecting them against our attacks and pre- 
datory incursions ; and such a system of warfare 
would thus act in the most beneficial manner, 
both as a means of co-operating with our allies, 
and of effectually annoying our enemies. It is 
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' scarcely necessary to observe ihat, if at any it 

* an object sliould present itself upon which we 
' cuuld. with efltet oiid benefit, employ together 

* Ihc whole 24,000 men, a single letter from the 

* War-odice anil the Admlnilty could speedily as- 

* Gonible them at any rendezvous most eipedieot 

* for the execution of the projected service. 

' Such ships of war as tnay be appropriated to 

* the reception and convcvance of troops, should 
' be filled, arnie<!, monned, ond equipped, on the 
' follun-iiig reduced scale : — the crew not to ex- 

* Cecil, at the utmost, one-third of the proper com- 

* ptement of men ; — no ship to carry more than 
' 20, nor less dian 12 guns (according to her 
' class), and these to be principally carronades ;— 
' llie ships also to have reduced masts and yardB, 

* ihe original lower masis only being kept in ; the 

* near and tear of a ship so fitted and employed 

* nould not exceed one-fourth of an active cruiser, 

* and Ihe expenses and charges would, in the ag- 
' gfe^^ate, he less than one hall" of the expenses 

* ami charges incurred for ships when fitted, 

* nrincd, and equipped for the purposes of war. — 

* And iiere il is very material to state, that these 

* opinions have the full and entire concurrence of 

* several naval olBcers, whose experience and 

* judgment entitle them to perfect confidence ia 
' tliis respect; and that one of tliese otBcers com- 
" niDnded. nearly the whole of the late war, either 
' an armed transport or a lrooi)-Bhip, ond was 
' present at all the most important conjunct opera- 

* lions.' 

Lord Melville then entered into a detail of esli- 
nwtcs, shewing that il would be more econoinical 
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to employ troop-ships than hired trmnsports, e?cii 
in mere direct expense. * Besides,' nid he, * a 
very great additional security would he derived 
against the capture and loss of great numbers of 
our seamen and soldiers in hired transports. I 
should be most unwilling to estimate the lives of 
either on data of pecuniary compensation : but 
if any cold calculator should think it advisable to 
follow out such an investigation, he might find, 
upon inquiry, that the expense of the recruitings 
service amounts to an enormous sum. Upwards 
of 130 transports have been captured or lost 
since the commencement of the present war. 
About 1700 persons have been taken in them ; 
about 1900 have perished. The cold calculator 
may take this into his account : — ^but I reject all 
such calculations, — I hold the life of a British 
sailor or soldier to be inestimable ; and if I had 
the means of bringing forward Uie evidence of 
our enemies upon that subject, I should will- 
ingly rest upon their testimony. 
* It has been objected/ he continued, * that the 
equipment and keeping up the requisite number 
of armed troop-ships would be such a drain upon 
the navy, and would require so many seamen, as 
to cause serious inconvenience to the naval ser- 
vice. Now, the establishment which I have pro* 
posed would require 48,000 tons of shipping: 
the tonnage of the British navy is about 800,000; 
and let me ask, whether any man, competent to 
form a judgement on the subject, can doubt that, 
if ships to the extent of 48,000 tons were to be 
appropriated for the conveyance of troops, the 
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* nmainder would not be more than amply ■ 

* c!ent for every naval service for whicli our fleet 

* can possibly be required? In 1800 and ISOI, 

* Ibe number of troop-ships and armed transports 

* that were employed amounleil to 50 mil, and 

* thdr tonnage to about 50,OuO tons, which we 

* had no hesitation in thus employing at that lime, 

■ notnittiKtandiiig the fleets of France, Spain, and 

* Uolbnd, amounleil to about 100 sail of the line. 

* At present, the Ilussian, Swedish, Danish, 
' Dutch, or French force, amounts collectively to 

■ only 71 sail of ilie line, while there are lUJ sail 

* of the British line now in commission. In truth, 

■ I am strongly impressed with a conviction that 

* the naval establishment of the country is now 

* upon a scale considerably exceeding wlinl, in 

* wiuloni, In sound policy, and on every principle 

* of sound economy, it ought to be. lu myjudg- 
' ment, 81 sail of the line are sufficient for Eu* 

* ropean service, being thus distributed; 20 to 

* ifte Baltic, 16 to watch the motions of the 

* Dutch fleet, the French fleet in the Scheldt niid 

* at Cherbourg, 12 for the ports in the Day of 

* Biscay, 21 for the Meditermnean and Black 

* Sea, 10 for the service of Lisbon and Cadiz ; 
' 10 ships of the line would sulHce for foreign 
'service: the whole force reiiuisite beiii^; 91, 

* which I CDusider amply GulTicieiit for every pro- 

* boble demand. 

' I Irost your lordships will believe, that I should 

* be one of the last men to recommend that our 

* naval establishment should be put upon a foot- 

* iog of doubt or nice balance with the force of 
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the enemy. Our superiority ought ml all times 
to be decisive and commanding; but I coniend 
that^ considering the scarcity of naval timber* and 
the high price of naval stoics of every descrip- 
tion, this is not a moment when the coimtiy 
ought to give way to a wasteful, ostentatioo8» 
and prodi^ expenditure ; and such I consider 
an unnecessary number of ships in commission, 
if tliey be either detained in our own ports, or 
sent where they are not likdy to meet with an 
enemy. I do maintain that, circumstanced as 
the country now is, we ought to husband our 
na\7, particularly our ships of the line, in order 
tliat we may keep as many as possible sound 
and entire to meet future exigencies, when the 
increased strength of our enemies may render 
our equipment and employment of a larger force 
essential to the preservation and safety of the 
empire. 

' These are sentiments which I have long en* 
tertained, and they are not declared at the pre- 
sent moment for the purpose of supporting a 
favourite proposition ; still less with any inten- 
tion of either idly or factiously censuring the ad- i 
ministration of the country. It will always grive 
me |Niin, when I cannot concur in the measures 
of those to whom his majesty may think proper I 
to intrust the administration of public affiiirs ; and • 
it is peculiarly painful to me to criticise the admi- 
nistration of a department over which I once pre- j 
sided. I am aware of the imputations to which 
such a line of conduct is liable, and nothing would 
induce me to undertake such a task, but the con- 
viction I entertain that, in some very important 
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* parijculars, his majesty is not well advi 

* the naval ant) mililary interests of the country. 

' The termination of the war in which we are 

* now engafred, no human bein^cait foresee; and 

* I have no hesitation in declarinc; that, eo long as 
•France shall retain the sovereipity of the con- 

* tinent of Europe, it is, in my judo^ment, impov 

* Bible la make a desirable peace with her ; im- 

* preFsed, as I am. with a belief that any peace 

* which she might propose would but loo probably 

* lead lo the snhjugBtion of this country, by pre- 

* senting to the ruler of France an opportuity of 

* creating a naval force, which, in conjunction 

* with the fleets of the other maritime powers of 

* Europe, (all of whom, with the exception of 

* Spain and Portugal, ore now completely under 
' his control), might dispute with us Uie sove- 

* reigiity of the ocean. This is Iheevent lo which 

* we must look forward, as then, though perhaps 

* not till then, we should have to contend, not 
■ merely for our independence, but for our very 

* existence. While we, however, retain the do- 

* minion of the sea, and preserve the fabric of our 

* constitution, which is the true and genuine 
' source of our tnanufactures, of our commerce, 

* of our agriculture, and of our revenue, we have 

* nothing to apprehend from the boasted threats, 

* or from the power of France. Tliese may be 
' considered as mere bugbears ; let the war be 

* conducted on a rational and practicable system, 

* and we shall find our resources perfectly ade- 

* qiiate lo the contest, so long as circumstances 

* and the safety of the country may render a con- 

* itDuation of it ncceEsary. 
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* I am aware that any ywrj great diminution of 

* our naval establishment would have the efiect of 

* throwing a considerable number of our meri- 

* torious officers out of employment ; but I cannot 

* suppose that any serious opposition can be fiiirly 

* grounded on this circumstance, when it is ro» 

* collected that the same efiect would be produced \ ; 
' in a much greater degree by the return of peace. 

* I do not overlook, nor am I disposed to undei^ 

* rate, this inconvenience ; but I have long fore- > j 

* seen, and am strongly of opinion, that a remedy 

* might be found to compensate the service for the 

* hanlship to individuals, arising out of tlie un* 

* precedented extent of our naval estaUishmeut, 

* and the imix>ssibility at all times of giving 

* employment to a large proportion of its best 

* officers. But every such act of benevolence ought 

* to flow spontaneously from the sovereign, and a 

* particular suggestion coming from any other 

* quarter would be an impertinent intrusion/ 

Lord Mulgrave replied, that it was far more j ' 

exfiensive to employ ships of war in conveying . ] 

troops than hired transports, and that he thought 
it impossible to get over the difficulties which arose 
from the clashing of the two services, when troops 
were embarked on board king's ships. He depre- 
cated any idea of reducing the navy in these times» 
and arguing that the motion ought to be resbted 
as an unnecessary interference with the executive 
government, he moved the prevk)us question.-— 
With regard to the necessity of keeping up our 
naval force at its present extent. Lord Mulgrave 
argued rightly ; his reply, in all its other parts, 
was not such as was due to Lord Melville's expe-. 
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rience and to the importance of the subject. 'One 
misconception in it Lord Melville pointed out; . . he 
had not recommended that ships of war should be 
employed on their present establishment for con- 
veying troops, but that the troop-ships should 
form a separate establishment, under special regu- 
btions. The ministry were not disposed to listen 
to his advice. The Earl of Liverpool, without 
expressing any opinion upon the subject, said, it 
was one of great difficulty, and which required 
very serious consideration, so that it could not 
now be decided upon. The previous question was 
therefore agreed on without a division. 

If Lord Melville was prevented by his removal 
from office from forming such an cstablishmient as 
he now proposed, the country suffered a far more 
serious loss in his removal than in the death of 
both the great party leaders, who have been so 
loudly lamented. The advantages of such a 
measure, are even more considerable than they 
were here stated ; for when, in IBOl, we had such 
ships fitted for troops, twice the number of sailors 
really wanted were allotted to them. An Indiaman 
of equal tonnage is reckoned well manned with 
120 men, whereas these had 250 ; at once narrow- 
ing the accommodation for troops and weakening 
the navy. The least class of two deckers (now 
almost banished from the line) will commodiously 
carry 800 men each, field -pieces, and horses for 
the officers. If we had 20 battalions always afloat, 
and distributed in the several ports, from Leith 
southward round to Milford Haven, and at Cork, 
the sliips stored with provisions, and with field 
necessaries, according to a list, as easily made out 
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by an oifioer who had Men terrieeb as the eoDlmta 
of a medicine chest by an army saigcout will nnj 
person say that 20 baltalionsp or 16,000 men, thos 
stationed upon the alert, some of them aMe to wall 
with every wind that could blow, would not pwscnt 
to the enemy an object of aknn, whfeh eoold not 
be guarded against by three times their number 7 | • 

Would they, with such a danger befbratbeir cyei» 
invade oor colonies ? or would they not lathcr 
find it necessary to place double garrisons in nil 
the ports of the continrat? Let them posMSs 
portsif they must pay for them so dearly, and then 
calculate their gains in the war against British 
commerce ! Aether not less important benefit 
would arise from such an establishment. The real 
security of the enemy at present is In the intelligenoa 
which they gain during the equipment of an ex- 
pedition, and which it is not possible to^prerent , 
them from gaining; ..upon this hinge turns half ^ 
their power, that is, half their disposable force. 
No deficiency in our military arrangements to at 
once so obvious, and so easily reformed as this. . 
Double the number of these troop-ships, and no 
unfortified port in Europe couM be occupied by 
the enemy with impunity. 

A measure of essential utility to the service 
was brought forward by Mr. Rose. He 
obtained leave to bring in a bill for the Ja»7> 
increase of seamen, by establishing naval 
seminaries on the coasts, where boys might be 
properly educated for four or five years. They were 'j 

to be supplied from those who were parish paupers, 
of whom the number amounts to 90,000 ; they 
would not cost government more than five pounds 
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ctcfa* mnd this supply would keep up a succession 
of seamen, to the amount of 7000 every year. 
This will diminish that great evil, the impress 
service, which might he r^ered altogether unne- 
cessary by a few measures more in the same spirit 
liberty to retire, at the end of one-and-twenty 
years' service after the age of twenty, with a sum 
equivalent to the comput^ value of their full pay * 
for life, would probalsly of itself eflect this most 
desirable reform. 

We have the princely establishment of Green- 
wich, which is deservedly the boast of England,. • 
but Greenwich b not sufficient ; and it may safely 
be asserted, that no man was ever induced to enter 
the navy, by looking on to tliat asylum as his 
4 reward. To the old seaman, indeed, it becomes a 
point of hope ; but, under the present system, his 
hope is of that nature which maketh the heart sick. 
The old seaman, aAer many years' service as 
quarter-master (one of the most comfortable 
stations an old sailor can fill), gets removed from 

• Fall pay for life it what wmt origtanllj proposed in this paper. Bat 
Mr. Wiodkfta's ■imilar plaa for the armj hn» sinee prored how enot' 
■MMiljr rettremcntpensioM are liable to eolloMoa aad abuse of all 
kiads. It was foand that the aumber of peasioaers had act diminished 
ia fovrtoea jearsfrom the terrainatioa of the war : fraudnlent admit- 
aioBS had balanced the deaths. 

Another and weightier consideration (becanse no system of ehoeks 
conld prevent or diminish the etil) has had its share in leading do 
to this alteration. Small pensions, sneh as seeare to the bolder » 
barrcompeteace. are likeljr to operate npon sneh men In most oases, as 
M iadneenMnt to nn idle and nseless life. Whereas pmdent aad 
•drtntnrona men wonld embark in some way of bnsiness the capital 
which they reeeiTed at their discharge; and they who made away with 
it in wastefnlneas at once, wonld take to the sea again, while they 
were yet it for It. And this wonld be better, both for the piorideBt 
■ad Improfidaat, than if Ikoy w«rt peaeioaed.— 1830. 
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the conn, when eye-sight and hearing begin to 
fail, and is put in the gunner's crew, to drag on as 
long as he can make a cartridge, or a wad, or point 
a quarter-deck or cabin breeching ; till the doctor 
at last, weary of attempting to cure old rheumatic 
complaints, and desirous of lessening the number 
on the sick list, applies to have him invalided ; . • thai 
is, dismissed from the service, with the privilege 
of tottering clear of a press*gang for the remainder 
of his life. Suppose him to be certain of Green- 
wich, (which he is not, — ^for it is a matter of 
favour, and not of right,) age, or incurable in« 
firmilies, are the qualiBcations which must entitle 
him to it. Such a prospect may indeed afford him 
consolation when those evils are coming on, but 
it can hardly be regarded as hope : hope should 
be of the nature of joy ; and if we would encourage 
men to enter the service, the reward of their service 
should be certain, and the time when they may 
claim it definite, and not too distant. Their dis- 
charge they should be entitled to at the end of the 
first term of seven years ; with the second term, 
an increase of pay should commence ; a second 
increase at the end of the fourteen years, and at 
the expiration of one-and-twenty, a sum equivalent 
to full pay for life ; and an honorary distinction if 
they chose to serve longer, from year to year. 

Oh that statesmen would but feel and under- 
stand how much more easy it is to lead and en- 
courage men to their duty by hope, than to keep 
them in it by fear ! The system here recommended 
offers the surest mode of gradually abolishing those 
punishments which are disgnraceful to our nature ; 
for a forfeiture of time, in proportion to the ofience> 
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-would be fiur more efieciual than the brutalizing 
bsh. While our armies are recruited from an un- 
educated peasantry and a depraved manufacturing 
populace* there will always be some subjects so 
Ticious and so brutal, that nothing but the fear of 
bodily pain may be powerful enough to deter them 
from guilt, and nothing but the infliction of it ope- 
rate as punishment There are crimes too for which 
it seems to be as properly called for, by the princi* 
pies of vindictive justice, as in cases of murder life 
is required for life. Against such crimes and such 
men, a discretionary power is lefl in courts-martial 
by the law as it is now amended; but lighter 
oflences will from henceforth be more fitly pu- 
nished by confinement The disposition of the com- 
mander-in-chief, the opinions of the ablest officers* 
and the general feeling of the age, may make us 
assured of tliis ; and those officers who shall here- 
aAcr continue the practice of fioggpng, in cases 
which are not fiograntly atrocious, will render 
themselves deservedly infamous. This good has 
been done, and the reform in this direction need 
not be carried farther: it must be perfected by 
other means ; by national education, which will 
send men into the army when properly instructed 
in their moral and religious duties; by limited 
ser>*ice, and increase of pay in proportion to length 
of time, which will render forfeiture of time a 
punishment sufficiently severe for most cases ; 
and by honorary rewards and pensions, which 
will foster in the men a sense of honour, and 
make hope the inseparable compank>n of duty in 
a sailor's and a soldier's life. 

Honorary rewards would operate as strongly 
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upon the men as they do now upon the offieera. 
An individual, Alexander Davison, distributed 
medals to all who had been in the battle of Abou- 
kir ; and we have known instances whereiii it has 
been one of the last requests of a dying seaman, 
that that medal should be carefully tmnsmittcd 
to his friends. It is the worst of all policies to 
deg^rade men, and to make them feel that they are 
degraded ; teach them to know their moral and 
religious duties, which, by means of that system for 
which Great Britain is indebted to Dr. BeU, seems 
likely now to be done ; teach them to respect them- 
selves, • • cherish in them the sense of honour and of 
justice, . .and martial law mav give place to a prao- 
tice more congenial to Engusbmen, and to the 
laws of England. Trial by jury (against which 
there can be no juht exception here) may take 
its place: and thus that tyranny, by whkli most 
mutinies are provoked, would be prevented. Put 
men upon their honour and their conscience, and 
if a comrade be guilty, there is no fear that they 
will pronounce him innocent for the sake of 
screening him from punishment 

Let not the reader start at the assertion, that 
most mutinies are provoked by tyraimy. If there 
be one evil propensity more common than another, 
it is that which leads to the abuse of power ; and 
in proof of this we may appeal, not onlv to the evi- 
dence of all history, but to every man s schoolboy 
experience. Many a man has been made com- 
mander in the navy twfore he has ceased to be a 
boy ; the authority of which he feels himself pos- 
sessed makes him imperious, while the weight 
makes him anxious and fretful : he harasses the 
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men for want of that method and self-confidenee 
which nothing but experience can give, and thinks 
by severity to force respect Men of good heart 
and good understanding outgrow this, and per- 
ceive their error; but it is a perilous stage through 
which they pass; and sometimes, before the captain 
has acquired experience, the crew have become 
desperate. We could instance an officer, in whom, 
when time had ripened him, the elements of firm- 
ness and gentleness were mixed in such perfect 
union, that no man was ever more heartily or 
more justly beloved by those under his command; 
but he had been trusted with command too young, 
and the remembrance of the severities which he 
had then exercised, and of their consequences, 
troubled him on his death-bed. But examples of 
a different nature might be cited ; men might be 
named who have shewn themselves incapable of 
shame or remorse, and whose unendurable tyranny 
has sometimes proved fatal to others, and some- 
times to themselves. Persons acquainted with 
the navy will recollect one case of shipwreck, 
where the captain is vehemently suspected to have 
perished, either because some of his crew seized 
that opportunity of avenging themselves, or be- 
cause none of them would stretch out a hand to 
save him. And in a case of capture (how recent 
or how remote is of no consequence), the crew of 
a king's ship are reported to have fired without 
ball, in order that they might be made prisoners, 
and thus delivered from a state of oppression under 
which they had neither remedy nor hope. 

It is true, that tyranny and oppression are pro- 
vided against by martial laWf but these ofiences are 
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not in their nature so definite as mutiny ; neither 
are they, nor can they be punished with the same 
severity, even if there were or could be the same 
disposition to punish them. Had it not been for 
a mere accident. Captain Lake would have received 
no other punishment than a private reprimand, for 
an act which nothing but accident prevented from 
being murder. Other instances might be g^ven ; 
but the invidious labour may well be spared, where 
the object is not to declaim against evils which have 
existed or may exist, but to shew by what means 
they "nay be prevented. The system of limited 
service, increase of pay in proportion to length of 
time, with a discharge upon full pay for life at the 
expiration of one-and-twenty years after the agpe 
of twenty, seems to afford those means. Were 
that system thoroughly established in the army and 
navy, volunteers would never be wanting for either ; 
and when it was known that men might retire 
from the service of their country at any time after 
the age of oue-and-forty, with such a capital as, if 
prudently employed, might afford them a com- 
fortable provision for life, no other bounty would 
be required to tempt them into the service. 
Calculate the chances of life and of war, and it will 
be found that no great additional expense would 
be incurred by thus giving the bounty at the end 
of the term instead of the beginning; but if an 
additional yearly million were necessary, it would 
be well bestowed, and a hearth-tax or poll-tax for 
such a purpose would be cheerfully paid by the 
people of Great Britain. 
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BSSAY III. 



ON THE ECONOMICAL REFORMERS. 



The state economists have for some years post 
excited much discussion in parliament, and con« 
siderable interest in the public. The attempts 
Ti'hich they have made toward the abolition of re- 
versionary grants and sinecures have been the 
most popular of their proceedings; the former 
might well have been conceded to them, as a prac- 
tice peculiarly liable to abuse, and which mortgages 
the influence of the crown, at the same time that it 
offends the feelings of the people. Sinecures also 
have been made offensive to the people ; but the 
necessity of some mode of remuneration for public 
services was fully admitted by Mr. Bankes, and 
there can be no doubt, as was objected to him, 
that under whatever name remuneration may 
be awarded, the same feeling toward it would 
exist as long as any party in the country should 
think proper to raise a cry against the expenditure 
and the existing circumstances of government. 
Some mode, however, must exist, under any form 
of government*, which does not, like that of 

• Tk« MMeqneMM of Um SopcrMuinatiMi Aet of 1810 (60 Otoq^ III. 
0. 117)f wliich passed cm ocgmmb of Mr. Buket*t rootioa, art rtry 
iutrictiTt, iaumttcli «■ Um retoU of injodlieioot refnna eaaoot bo 
better illwtrated. la tbe jrear 18S1, rttvru were nade to 
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ancient Cartilage, confine public offices exclusively 
to the wealthy. Aristotle, coni]iaring together 
the several forms . of polity then in the world, 
praises the institutions of that commercial state 
above all others, excepting only this limitation of 

wkieb exhilrited • profosMNi of ••pernBavstiMt, MpwUllj ia the 
C«atoim aad Exrn«, is wMeh IIm gnmt mnlwr of iafcrior oBeen 
pcTMNullj mkoowo lo tko oo«Mi«itMNiera st tbt 1im4 of Uitm do- 
partoMott kad, pcrkapm led to taipro|irr f rMtt of this kiad. Tba 
fO T t r aa w at of ISM. feeliaf tboaiMlTM ooaaidcrablj picmcd bj la* 
peatad aMrtioat for teoaeaijr sad retreaebaieat, aad Mng aware of a 
Miftaka ia tka teala of taperaaaaatioaa tttablukcd bj tba Aet of 
1810, aaiwided it bj a aev aot, aad tbereia aoagbt popvlaritj* hf 
creatiaf a taparaaaaatioa-faad t tkat is, hj dedaetiaf S| per oeaf., 
ar ia tooia eaatt 6 par eeat^ Ireai all oSelal aalarie*, aad 10 per 
ocat. froai tba aaMMat of all olbar oBcial eaMlameatt. Tba eaeriEea 
txrited lif lla aociec, and tbc Aet (3 Ocorfe I V. e. 113.) recetred tba 
rofal aeyent ia Aafost, 189S. Bat it did aot remain long ia foret. 
XIr. Staart Wortlej (afterwards Lord WbarnclilTe) preMnted a peti- 
tion againtt it in Ala/, 18S4, wben a conrerMtion entaed of eoma 
leaf tk, in wbick tki* nnfortaaate Aet was almost nniyenally repro* 
bated nt a partial aad tkerefore anjnst ineorae tax^ and it was nrged 
aaeceMfnllj tkat liberal taperaaaaatioa alloH'aaeei were qaite ai 
Mack for the benefit of tke pablie as of tke oflScer. Heretofore, it wan 
•aid. wken a clerk became old or iallrm, h« was enabled to retire apoa 
bis earainfs from tke fees of offce, accamulated and reserred hj bis 
own pradeaca for tkat pnrposa ; or tke kead of tke departmear, ia 
■laritonoaseaBC*, migkt be able to appoint bim to some sinecare office. 
Bat fees aad siaecaren being abolisbed, superannnatioa allowances 
beeama accessary for the eScieacj of the public serrlce ; becanse it 
was baeome impossible ia eoroaioa pradence for a veteran clerk will- 
iaf If to reUre ; aad almost cqnallj impoMlble, ia moral feeliag , to 
dismiss bim ia old afs to pean rj and distress. Hencs tke pvUio 
affie ers eoald aot bat, ia tba coarse of a few /car*, ba radaced lo a 
•tate of decrepitade, aniens a liberal snperannaatioa aet were kepC 
ia fall force, ia Ilea of tke abolisked fees aad siaecarcs. 

Tkis reaaoaiaf was so eoaelasire, tkat tke repeal of tka Aet of 1889 
tBperienead no difficalt j ; and tke disromfitnra of falsa eeonom/ was 
ao complete ia tkis iastaaca, tkat all sams of rooaejr retained Oftder 
tka Act of ISiS, weiamqairad bj Ibe Act of 1824 (5 Geo. IV. a. 104.) 
to ba * repaid to tbt coatribaton, tkair asaeaton or admiabtraton.' 
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office, aod the right of the poimlaee to intcifiere 
when the senate was not unanimous : firom these 
causes that prince of philosophers, the most saga« 
cious man whom the worid has yet produced* 
seems to predict the downfidl of that flourishini^ 
commonwealth ; and its downfrU was in &ct 
produced hy them. The French are fond of 
reminding us of Carthage; we should do wcO 
ourselves to bear in mind the histonr of its fid!,. • 
not with any reference to external danger, wliidi 
we may despise as long as we have sense and 
virtue to defy it, •• but with a view to those internal 
circumstances in which some analogy may be 
found to those which brought on the ruin of the ' 
Carthagrinians. 

The mere object of commuting sinecures for 
pensions, if it had not engaged the attention of 
parliament, would be too trifling to deserve con* 
sideration, being obviously a change of name, and 
of nothing else. In what form the reward is be- 
stowed, the people care not, provided it be well 
bestowed. The vote of money for the Nelson 
estate, the pension to Lord Wellington, and the 
sinecure which Mr. Pitt possessed, were regarded 
by the people with equal satisfaction ; however 
bitteriy Mr. Pitt was attacked by his political ene- 
mies, that he was warden of the Cinque Ports was 
never objected to him as one of his offences. By 
the mere change nothing could be gained, and 
something is always lost by an unsuccessful at- 
tempt at currying favour with a party whom it is 
not posbible to conciliate. Upon Uie point of 
economy, the warmest advocates of the measure * 
do not. pretend that much is to be gained ; the 
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probability in ftci is on the other side, and as the 
ailments for the abolition of sinecures lie on the 
Burfiice, it so happens that we need not go deeper 
for the arguments against it 

The emoluments of offioet almost in erery de- 
partment, and especially in all the highest, are 
notoriously inadequate. Suppose a man capable 
of assuming the reins of government, and con- 
ducting the nation to prosperity and glory,, .a 
man endowed with those powers of mind which 
Mr. Pitt was supposed to possess ; and like him 
without such an hereditary fortune as allows of 
idleness, or precludes the necessity of increasing 
it If to such a man an office be ofiered, be hesi- 
tates at quitting bis profession to accept it, because 
the salary is not adequate to the expenses which 
the situation brings with it; in the change of 
politics he may be driven out, and find himself a 
ruined man. To these objections, while sine- 
cures remain, there is this reply ; time and chance 
happen to all,. . take the office, no doubt some sine- 
cure will fall, and you will be provided for in case 
of dismissal This argument will generally be 
successful, though not exactly what it ought to 
be ; but national affairs must be conducted upon 
general rules, and the love of chance is inherent 
in all men ; daily experience evinces this, the price 
of a lottery ticket being double its real value. A 
sinecure is a prize in the official state lottery, and 
the uncertainty of the contingency augments ac- 
cordingly its intrinsic value. It is therefore the 
most frugral mode of tempting men of talents into 
the service of the state. 

Except the two tellerships of tlie Exchequer 
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(which expire with the pieaeni poMcwori), there 
are not more than sixteen sinecures whidi amoiuit ^ 
to 30002. a*year each ; and this* considering the 
superior income of so many of our merchants and 
shopkeepers* cannot be thought too much for a 
retired statesman. Ihe two unrcffulated tdlcr* 
ships are worth 20*0002. a-year eadb, in time of war^ 
and the manner in which the emoluments of this 
office have become unreasonable is worthy of detaiL 
The Exchequer itself is the most curious piece of 
official antiquity in Europe, being still conducted 
as in the time of the Norman kings, with a solemn j 

apparatus of tellers and tallies, pipes and pells, and 
a moderate consumption of paichment, oak-stickst 
and bad IaUu; the lastof these article is so eon* 
trived, that a man may write the language all hia i 

life in the Exchequer, without knowing a word ^' 

of the grammar, the termination of all dedinabla )i 

words being omittecf, as formerly by the provin- 
cials of the Roman empire. The auditors office -> 
alone is now of real importance, all the sums rs* 
ceived from various taxes being classed there, and 
the national accounts annually prepared for par- 
liament The tellers must formerly have been j 
essential in any kind of Exchequer ; but they have 
been rendered useless by paper money, though 
the polished scale-beams for weighing 1000-gui- 
nea bags of money are still suspended, awaiting 
another golden age. Neither was the fee of the 
tellers exorbitant at l^ per cent, while they were 
compelled at their own risk to receive money ' ad 
* ntifnerunif fcndui^ d anuram^* by number, 
weight, and assay, and that too when every prin- 
cipal town was allowed to have a mint of its own* 
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The improvement of the coinage materially en- 
larged the gain of the teHershipe* and the preva- 
lence of paper-money has now rendered the office 
nearly a sinecure, and quite unnecessary. A mode 
has lately been pointed out to brinff the income 
of these offices within reasonable bounds^ by votinr 
many of the public grants * without deduction ; 
and it was understood that this would have been 
* done more largely in Mr. Pitt's time* had not the 
tellers preferred paying a large voluntary contri- 
bution annually towards the war. 

Every liberal man is more or less a lover of an- 
tiquity, and to destroy the Exchequer would in 
that view be an irreparable loss. The ancient 
Dialogue of the Exchequer, which is 630 years 
old, opens with as much pleasant locality as Izaak 
Walton's Angler. * In the 23d year of our good 

* King Henry II., as I was sitting in the Tower 

* window which overlooks the river Thames, sud- 

* denly an earnest voice addressed me, saying,- 

* Have you not read, master, that there is no more 

* use in hidden knowledge than in hidden trea-' 
*sure^?* — and thereupon the Dialogue proceeds 
through all the complex arrangements of the Ex- 
chequer. But though, from reverence to anti- 
quity, the sinecures of that office ought least 
of all others to be abolished, nothing can be more 
unreasonable than the present purpose of building 
a new Exchequer at another pkice. It is one 
thing to retain a few harmless offices in being, and 

* Jum 934 JUgmi Regi* Htmriei StetniU eum teitrmt ad /cnti*^ 
tfmm fftcfUm fum ut Juxta JImium Tametem^ f actum ttt terbam, 
kamiuit ia impatu IvfMsllf ad ar, dicemtt MapHer, m» legitti f vmT 
fa 8€imdU wd riMwr* akica^diU maOm tU vUtiUu f — DiiU. 8cm. . ' 
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another to eipend half a mDlioB in CKcting a 
palace for their reoeptioii. Bcadea the diann of 
antiquity vanishes the moment joa cany the Ex* 
chequer from its old aitiiation on the bauk of the 
Thames. ^ 

The abolition of sinecures would be, to say thn 
least of it* a measure of doubtfiil utibty. But \ 

other measures of this economical commitlcet 
which has been lately appointed from year to year* j 

for the purpose of checking and lessening the > 

public eipenditure, principally aiming at the di- 
minution of salaries and emioluments, are une- ^ 
quivocally mischierous. When it b considered 
that the value of money, and consequently of 
these salaries and emoluments* is every day sen- 
sibly diminishing, and within the last twenty years < 
has been thus virtually lessened a full half, the time 
does not seem appropriate for these well-meant - 
efforts. Salaries for services not then overpaid 
have been necessarily augmented, and he must 
have performed a very light duty indeed who 
could bear the defalcation of half his stipend with-, ', 
out remonstrance. From these causes, pcrliaps, 
it has arisen that the labours of the committee ', 
have produced no perceptible benefit, and the ex- ' 
pediency of its continuance, under such circum* 
stances may therefore well be doubted. In reality^ \ 
there is reason to suspect that its effects are ex ^ 
actly the reverse of what is intended. To place, 
this in its proper light, we must consider the 
situation of the public and of its servants. The ! 
revenue of the united kingdom is about se^'enty-' • 
one millions per annum, applicable to national, 
objects, of which the charge on account of the- 
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national debt for interest, principal repaid, and 
mnnagementt b about thirty-eight: this having 
been replaced by an annual loan, averaging at 
about thirty millions since the commencement of 
the present war, the money expended may be 
taken at sixty-three. No individual of as many 
thousands per annum (and our opulent country 
furnishes many examples of much larger incomes) 
would deem it advisable to employ, not the best, 
but the cheapest senranta, in all his affairs which 
relate to receipt and expenditure ; and he would 
be |x>inted at by all mankind as signally impru- 
dent if he did so. How is it possible that the 
same liberal economy should not be advisable in 
the management of a national income and ex- 
penditure, a thousand-fold in amount, and of na- 
tional afiairs a thousand-fold in importance * ? 

* Thin S4>rt of reaaoaing, ia behalf of competent salaries, caanot bt 
mort bricflj or Mora coaelatiTelj arfcil, than it was by Lord Bexlejr* 
wbcB ChaaccUor of the Eseheqaer,— « naa wboM knowledge aad aeuto- 
oew will be j vatlj appraeiated, wbea the vaunted dieeoveriet of the bol- 
lioaittt aad of the new ptrfitkal eeoaoaiittt shall be forgotten. He 
obserred in Ike coarse of debate, that if the pvUic coald be satisfied 
with serraats withoat liberal edaealioa, without taleats or responsi- 
biliijr of ekaraetar,lke ofice wkieh he had the hoDoar to fill might find 
f leafT of ready oeeapaals, altkoagk tkt salary were redaeed to fifty 
peaads a^jear. 

Strafford (tkea Lord Weatwortk), wrltiag to Mr. SecreUry Cokt 
apoa aa iateaded rpfbrmatioa of fees ia Irelaad, premises tkat it mast 

* be carried witk tkat eqaality and amleratioB, that as we are to stady 
'Ike ease of Ike people, so ve are to kave care to presenre for tha 

* ofteer a beaefit modcnte aad eompeiant, sack as may eaeonrage men 

* of aaderataadiag aad parts to bestow tkemselres apoa tke serrice of 
*ki8 majesty aad tke pablic; koldiag it ia my jadgament a great pre- 

* jadlea ia a caaiaMMiweallk wkere the magistrate aad miaisterial 

* aAcers are too mask straiteaed or skorteaed ia tke reward for tkeir 

* aenrice, wkiek ia erar aeeompaaied witk tka oae of tkese misckiefs, 

* tkat mea of abiKiy despise aad aegleet tkrm, or atkanriaa aadaly 
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The reward of the higher oflkcn of sUto 
ouglit to be sufficient to miiDtaio them io luilabie . 
dimity and splendour ; but it is notorioosl j other* 
wise ill fact It is known that Mr. Pitl» a man of 
no private fortune, but also of no superfluoos ex- 
penses, and unincumbered with the malntenanea 
of a fiunily, aAer being prime minister for twentj 
years* died deeply involTed in debt, by merely 
keeping up the indispensable ^pearanee of hM ; 

office ; and it is well known that, cicept the lord ^ 
chance1k)r, no public man has the least possibility '\ 

of saving onything from the scanty reward of hfa j 

labours. This b unjust But it is supposed that ^ 

the gmtification of ambition stands in place of 
payment; and hitherto* indeed, no want has been 
experienced of men ready to fill these offices. \ 

That one of the proposed reforms would namnr 
the competition, by excluding the class of men |i 

among whom those who are fitted to fill them are 
likely to be found, has already been shewn ; but > 

it is the inferior servants of the public who are 
chiefly aimed at by the committee of public ex- 
penditure. The inconvenience arising from penu- 
rious sabries is not immediately felt ; it stifles the ' i 
seed rather than destroys the mature crop. It 
operates in a natural and inevitable manner: young 
clerks of activity and merit find better situations j 
in life, leaving behind them the stupid and the 
idle to succeed in due seniority to the higher 
stations in every office.' Thb dangerous eflfect of 



* aid mawATiMiteUy ezcreiM Clita, aad tktrebjr bteoMe tolkr«b- 

* MxioM aato iNurtienUtr ■«■, m Umj at* atrtr dariig m% afttr to 

* eonply wtib tlMMtCrieter Md man uetUmt datitt tkcf ow« Ikt 

* ttoto Md IkMBMlTM.*— tffnifVrtf J^#Mm, i,9U, IhMm t^iihm. 
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illiberal economy has been brought pretty mtel- 
iigibly before the committee in more instances tban 
one, and must have given them cause of serious 
doubt whether to perserere in that part of their 
iployment which relates to the diminution of 



The other brandi of inquiry confided to this 
committee, appears to relate lo the public ac- 
counts of the kingdom, and the checks which have 
been established to prevent peculation. Certain 
it is, that nothing requires attention more press- 
ingly than the manner of passing, or rather of 
investigating, these accounts, since the checks < 
which overstrained jealousy has already devised 
are such that the committee apprehend there is * a 
' strong indisposition on the part of many persons 
* of scrupulous integrity to become public* ac- 
' countants.* They might have added, that no 
public accountant can be found who has not 
repented of becoming so; scarcely any one who 
has not been inadvertently involved in this species 
of torture, which it will be seen he must usually 
leave to his heirs aAer him. A statement of these 
accumulated checks, and of the difficulty of ob- 
taining a discharge (a quietiu) for any sum ex- 
pended for the public, would be too tedious, nor 
would it be credible to a |)erson in habits of ordi- 
nary fair deaUng and g^ood faith. A short sketch 
must suffice, and the army accounts may serve 
for an instance. A vast quantity of these are 
actually examined four several times, at the War- 
Office, the Pay Office, the Army Comptroller's 
Office, and finally (after a lapse of many years) . 

^* EMftmSlUn CoMMttot, Stk lUfwrt, Sd pMt p. 37 
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.at the Audit Office; besides intenrening formalities 
of supposed examinations at the Treasury and 
Exchequer. The other great branches of public 
expenditure are also repeatedly examined, some 
thrice, some only twice; and scarcely any ac- 
counts are finally passed ou one examination, ex* 
cepting only of those small sums which are 
issued under a form reprobated by the committee, 
and these are audited at the Treasury. 

The proceedings of a public accountant, the 
person accountable, are therefore in this order: 
First, he makes up his account and collects his 
vouchers, which being examined and found to be 
correct, credit is given him accordingly at the first 
office to which he has recourse ; after some delay, 
the same papers are transmitted to another office, 
and again examined and agrain returned: then (in 
the case first mentioned) they go to the comp- 
troller of army accounts, appointed because a 
peculiar sort of knowledge is justly deemed neces- 
sary in that duty ; and after all these repeated 
examinations, (highly dangerous to the accountant 
from the possible loss of irretrievable vouchers,) 
the miserable man is transferred to the grand 
theatre of torture, the Audit Office. After an 
anxious deUiy of years, (ten or even twenty !) he 
learns that the examination is commenced, and is 
soon assailed by a string of questions, *from 
•100* to 700 in number," chiefly containing 
technkal objections to the vouchers, as wholly in- 
admissible, according to the * inflexible t rules' 
of the office, which requires vouchers both in form 

•P.48. tP.». 
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and number quite unheard of in any other place. 
To plead ignorance of such an extraordinary 
manner of examination, or to insinuate that it is 
vhoDy unjust, unless the accountant had received 
notice of these rules, with printed particulars, on 
the unlucky day when he first received public 
money into his hands, is perfectly useless. Re- 
medy there is none, and he has the task of pro- 
curing additional vouchers of money transactions 
long since past If by chance he has been some- 
what aware of the strictness of the Audit Office, 
and so escapes this, general inconvenience, his 
vouchers are examined in the manner of a special 
pleader employed to find colour for a suit against 
him ; and legal debates of this kind take up most 
of the time of the commissioners of the Audit 
Office. It will be seen, therefore, that every pub- 
lic accountant is presumed to be a rogue and a 
thief, till the contrary is proved by legal evidence ; 
which is about as reasonable as if every man in 
England were to be tried at the Old Bailey to 
establish the innocence of his character. 

Yet this does not represent half the hardship. 
From the unavoidable slowness of such a sus- 
picious office, the accusations are generally post- 
humous, and the accountant's representatives are 
attacked, when an explanatory detail of circum- 
stances is impossible; and the 'inflexible rules' 
of the office charge against them sums which every 
man in that office is satisfied have been duly and 
faithfully expended in the public servke. Thus, 
neither living nor dying can the publk: accountant 
find repose: his anxiety and danger are transferred 
to his heirs with double aggravation : his private 
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property, real and peraonaU is liaUe to the Ex« 

chequer prooess of * an extent*' whieh seises in 

preference to any other creditor ; even the title of 

an estate is vitii^. if it be known ever to have 

belonged to a public accountant* as being still 

liable in possibility to an extent; and under these 

circumstances no prudent man will have anv 

dealings, or enter into any family connection with 

a wretch so dangerously marked. To all this is 

added the injustice of refusing any allowance for 1^ 

the expense of procuring extraordinary vouchers* 

much less for the time and labour spent in coi^ i 

respondence and attendances. - ^ 

But let not the feelings naturally arising from 
this shocking detail excite indignation against the 
officers at the Audit Office ; they best know, and < j 

consequently most lament, the tortures of which 
they are the unwilling ministers. But their repu- 
tation and their livelihood entirely depend upon ^ 

their adherence to the * inflexible rules;' and the 
blame must be appropriated to the overstrained 
jealousy of the public themselves, who too rea* 
dily, and against their better knowledge, speak of . 
every public officer as a knave, and thus induce 
their representatives to make laws accordingly. 
The progress of this jealousy in modem times is 
somewhat curious. In 1785 and 1786, when the 
Audit Office vras first instituted, the establishment 
cost nearly 10,000(. a-year: in 1802, the esta- 
blishment and expense vras doubled, and in 1806 
doubled again : the annual expense now amounts 
to 46,000/., a sum paid to a set of public officere to 
check others, which officers perhaps have not de- 
tected peculation to the amount of 46,000 pence 
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qorr led tlK cry, 

mlroosCto the wmamaa of die mtioMldcbl; 
coold it be otbenrise, as die tine of tke 
lioner wmA of dK mftfu is c^vbBj omqmd by 
the unnceessvy scnrtuij of aa office ahnirs, as 
such aa office erer must be, loi or twenty years la 
armr. But the atatcaseat aasvoed its porpoae* 
though expbiaed to aawflfiag cais as a misie- 
pieseiitaUoB, — as only appareatly and technicany 
true, and mcaaiwg only that the accounts were 
not findly audited and * dedaied.* In conse- 
quence, the public in this case paid a penalty for 
their suspicious humour; and a new administration 
could find no better way of providing for their 
friends, than by fostering these suspicions ibr a 
present purpose, as may be understood from the 
statement of the commissioners themselves, that 
of the ten new commissioners then appointed, two 
only were persons of experience, three had been 
but a few months in the office, and the other fi\*e 
were entirely strangers to the business. 

Yet against these commissioners no imputation 
lies; they have laboured assiduously, and per- 
fonncd their invidious duties with unimpeachable 
integrity, and they are the first to deplore the im- 
possibility of speedy progress under the strict rules 
of their office. One thing indeed in their conduct 
remains unexplained, but is probably explainable* 
and would not have been mentioned in this place 
did it not incidentally point out a mode of remedy 
for the mass of evil which we have described. At 
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the end of the law*, under which the additional 
establishment took place, and which really aimed 
at expediting^ the examination of public accounts, 
are two clauses, expressed in the most careful and 
precise terms, authorising the comptroller of army 
accounts to examine JinaUy all conunissariat ac- 
counts, and only in case of suspected embezzle- 
ment to transfer such accounts to the Audit Office. 
Yet (if the committee are not misinformed) these 
commissariat accounts, evidently the most difficult 
and complex in their nature, are still received at 
the Audit Office, exactly as if no law had passed to 
the contrary. Into this fact inquiry might be 
usefully directed ; but the principle of the law is 
worth more notice, as opening the only practicable 
chance of forming such an arrangement as may 
really expedite public accounts, and take away a 
reproach eagerly insisted on by the factious. Let 
the committee inquire into the examination by the 
pi*evious offices through which accounts pass : if 
insufficient, let it be amended, and the examin- 
ation made final ; and let no accountant whatever 
be condemned to the Audit Office, unless cir- 
cumstances of suspicion appear against him,, .the 
only circumstances to which the inflexible rules are 
at all applicable. It is very well known to prac- 
tical men, that one examination is oflen better 
' than two, because the first examiner relies on the 
second for correction ; and the second, in civility 
and caution, does not always choose to see more 
than the first This would indeed be a national 
benefit uf great magnitude, and worthy of the 
protracted labours of the committee, who must be 

• 46 Geo, III. f* 101. 119.90. 
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well aware that the strictness of the Audit Ofiice 
is rendered unavailing by the discretion vested in 
the Treasury to admit reasonable vouchers, with- 
out exercising which discretion no public account 
perhaps ever could have been passed. So that the 
process is as follows : first, you examine liberally ; 
then, aAer a delay of many years, you examine 
rigidly; and lastly, after infinite correspondence 
and anxiety, you are necessitated to become liberal 
again. The two first steps of this process may 
be spared for the future, and men of * scrupulous 
integrity* no longer deterred from undertaking 
the administration of public money. 

Akin to the ap^xiintment of an additional es- 
tablishment at the Audit Office, was the creation 
of sundry commissions of inquiry, of which the 
Board of Military Inquiry is the only one remain- 
ing; and tlie proceedings of this board should 
ser>'e as a pathetic lesson to posterity not to be 
suspicious overmuch. Persons with a large salary 
appointed to find fault, will seldom look for it 
without fancied success, as that success is the 
only justification of their own appointment and 
their own salaries. If they are human licings, 
they must liave this feeling ; and woe be to the 
man whose conduct they have to scrutinize, or 
even individually to mention ! 

In July 1803, wlien the alarm of invasion was 
at its height, urgent orders were issued, that bar- 
racks for 50,000 men and 10,000 horses should 
be ready to receive the troops in October and 
November. No country but England could pro-' 
duce such celerity ; and in England it was hardly 
to be expected that a man could bo found who 
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would singly underUlce to direct the openditure 
of half a million of money, at hii own risk, in 
various parts of the kingdom* and in three monthsT 
time. Mr. Copehmd, however* undertook and 
performed this Uercidean task; and for his re- • 
ward, four years allerwards, the barracks erected 
in this emergency, which, to a reasonable mind, 
must be supposed to have douMed the expense,. • 
these barracks, under the direction of the Board jj 

of Military Inquiry, are coolly valued, by other \ \ 

surveyors, at current prices of workmanship nnd^. •;] 

materials, and a list of trifling particulars, nherein ^ 
the g^atest diflerence of chtfge appeared, is col- 
lected, from whence an inference is drawn that 
Mr. Copeland had wronged the public 38 or 48 
per cent. To ins*st upon thb case is unnecessary, S^ 

as we believe it is now seen in its true light, and ' i 

in a fair way to be remedied ; and especially as 
tlie military commissioners have been more care- 
ful since they have felt the spirited and satisfac- 
tory justification of the late Sir Henry Mildmay 
against their insinuations hi the same report* 
Those insinuations exposed him . at the time to 
general obloquy; the malignity of the public j 

prints fomented that obloquy ; and as those prints 
took care not to publish his justification, at the 
present moment his memory b odious among a } 

great majority of his countrymen. Yet the com- 
missioners of military inquiry are good and ho- 
nourable men ; the fault is entirely in their situation, .' 
and that situation is produced from the disease of ! 
the times. Let us blame only ourselves for their j 
misdeeds. 
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Thf» abolition of * fees of office is marly allied 
to the intention of diminishing salaries* and, 
unless jadidoiisly and cautiously applied, is more 
immediately mischieroas. This may conveniently 
be shewn by an instance, which, not being of very 
lecent date, may therefore be told without even 
the semblanoe of intentional offence. The accounts 
of naval officers, and especially of pursers, who 
have liad occasion to expend public money, form 
an important part of the business at the Navy 
Office ; and alter what has been said of public 
acoonntants, it is unnecessary to describe Uie in- 
convenience sustained from any delay of settle- 
ment It was usual, therefore, for such officers, 
on their arrival in port, to obtain permission to go 
to Loudon for the settlement of their accounts ; 
the leave of absence being short, and their account 
not having been prepared on purpose, they usually 
paid a mcxLerate fee to some of the junior clerks to 
work at it after the regular hours of business. By 



* ' I fbrftt t0 M7 s word abovt fMt, (taji Mr. B«rk« in a letter to 

* Dr. LawreMt,) whieh it Meina it om of the artielM of ckarge Agaliiit 

* Mr. WiBdluMi*s oflce. Wbctker thej be exorbitant or not* it rtore 

* tban I enn Jndnc; bnt that tbejr are profitable to the oSecr it noobjee* 

* tioo. p i O ff i < c < tbey arenot oneroni to tbe pnblie, or opprettire to tbotn 

* Ibat p«7 tben. Thit wae to mnch mj principle npoa tbe reform, tbat 
' I rnrvfnlljr rcterrrd tbe feet to tbe Paj-OCoe ; bat in tbe profreBtoT 

* tbe bill. I waa abeolntelj forced, hj tbe frandt of Colonel Ban^, 

* aetinf oa tbe principle of Lord Sbelbnm, vbo attribnted mry tort of 

* pnblie eril to foet,in a fanont tpeecbof bit ; and bj tbe naparallelcd 

* t r ta ebtrj ! of onr ova partj, I wat beatont of mj plan, and oonpelled, 

* vbelber I ironld or not, to bring fion tbat abolition a ebarge of 00001. 

* a-year, or ratber aote, npon tbe pnblie, for tbe oflcial expcntei wblcb . 

* before bad eeet notblaf , except for tbe PafMuter't ealarf , and tonn 
'ncber naUvlef, wbleb latter wwi InrigBiScaaU'^Ce r Tf y enrfwcy, 
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this means the acoount being speedily made up and 
passed, they could again embark in the serviee 
of their country* without the gnawing reflection of 
leaving behind them unexplained open aooountSf 
which must at least harass their &inilies, in case 
of their decease abroad. The fees thus paid were, 
in some unlucky hour of speculative reform, 
deemed impropert and were accordingly abolished : 
the effect of this on the oflker acoounttdile requirea 
no explanatkm ; the oflSce clerks were consigned 
to comparative beggary, and the public lost that 
portion of their labour* which* though more par- 
ticularly directed to the benefit of the accountant, 
was still so much woik despatched* and therelbra 
clear gain to the public, who* in consequence, had 
to pay many more clerks when work after oflSce 
hours was prohibited ; thus an evil was achieved* 
of which it is difficidt to f»y which of all the 
parties concerned it injured most The abolition 
of fees has since been farther extended* though it 
may safely be said* that when the payment is 
voluntary* and for service performed* no solid ob- 
jection lies against the prectice. On the contrary, 
it invigorates the activity of every office in the 
same manner that task-work produces more 
labour than day-work, and a great increase of any 
establishment must therefore follow tlie abolition 
of voluntary fees for expedition*. This mis« 



* ExptrMMe kat prartd ikmt tkt nguUtioa of oflett bj 
tag s t99'(%»d At Um txpCBM of iadiridvaU hwe tofo w Mtitkd to tk« 
Um, kat Back UMreMtd oCetml txpm^vrt, iatttad of diBuishbr it | 
tk« Bfttarml fopofBABM afMMt iwjrijif ortr to te eootolidated (%aA 
Um Mereiaf in aaf oflct, kariiif iapotcptibljr p iodioi d a faeilitjr 
la tko kMd* of dopartBeatt to ttoommead aa iaeiwaa of ofletn, olr 
•f aUowaaectyio aa to aboorb tkocatira lao^aaaa ia tko ini iaataaei^ 
MAkMotkaa,lirMa kaUt, pnoocdad mack fartk«, ia dMpito of aU 
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cbievous species of reform has been carried farther 
in Irelanti, by a special cominission for that pur- 
^xtee, than hitherto iti Great Britain. 

All things considered, the Public-Enjiendilure 
cxunmillee may be regarded as one of the causes 
which create disconlenl and even disalfection in 
the people, who cunnol fait to infer that there must 
be great need of amendmeni, when they see so 
much pains taken, session afler session, to amend. 
And whnlis the result of all this labour?. . Regu- 
lations which diminish the income, lessen the 
respectabilily, and desiroj ihe comfort of public 
oRieers ; without evenlually saving anything for 
the public. Every man who deems himself 
unworthily questioned, or feela thot he is in 
danger of being so. hns in effect lost much of 
Ihe value of his office, if repntalion be thought of 
any value in England,, .where indeed the art of 
paying with a good grace, and without diminUliing 
the rpspeclabilily of the person receiving, is lillle 
underelond, and is Ihal in which ihe system of 
relieving the poor is chiefly deficient If any one of 
the members of that committee would put himself 
for a momenl in the place of an officer harassed 
by some of their thousand orders, he will very 
well nnderstind the sort of diminution of comfort 
and respectability which is thereby effected in all 
public offices ; he will feel that the expedience of 
inquiry in, like most of the (jnestions on which 
human opinion is divided, a question of deforce ; 

tnivd. DsFiDn lU Uil twstTi jnn, lilUa lut lk» lOO.OOOI. ku 
Wn 'Slat Kirr mr to mtki at ika dfficinMj of IKi fa Fnsd.— 
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and Iw will perodTe tbal when iaqiiirj beeoows mp* 
mauent* instCBd of occanooal, no man who wiics 
respectability can be eipected to undem the dia> 
gmcc which will be unaTOidably attaiphed to tho 
senrice of the public Thoae of the commitleo 
who see these consequences, most dicad tfaia 
natural and ineritabie result of their own laboom 
as the g^reatest misfortune which conU happen to 
the public, for whose sake, and to whose Dene6t» . 
those labours are intended. 

It murt not be suspected that any perwmal 
motive lurks under that seal for the public good» 
by which the economists and their commitlee are 
actuated ;. . that the exercise of * a little brief aii* 
thority' can be an hiducement to them to prolong 
their labours;, .that the maliffnity which certain phi- 
losophers have supposed to be natural to man, but 
which is usually stifled in the intercourse of civil- 
ized society, may unexpectedly and unconsciously 
be revived and quickened into full activity under 
the appearance of pure patriotism ; still less is it to : | 

be imagined that any member of this party can 
condescend to * court filthy popularity,* by aiding 
and authorising^ the unfounded clamours of the 
vulgar agrainst all tlie servants of the public. But, I 

however pure their patriotism may be, and how- 
ever good their intentions, the end which they 
propose is insignificant, and the means by which ( 

they proceed pitiful and mischievous. These are not 
the reforms whereby states are to be strengthened \ 

or preserved ! No good can ever be effected by { 

appealing to evil passions. He who would benefit 
his coimtry, instead of fostering tlie discontent of 
the public and pimping for their suspicions, should 
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address their generous ieelinffs, encoimge their 
nstional spirit, and exalt their hopes. The methods 
4if reform, by whidi great and effectual good may 
be accomplished, are these. Institute parochial 
schools for training up the people in the way they 
ahottld go, and not only will crimes then become 
less frequent, but the poor-rates also will soon 
be diminished; extend your system of coloni- 
fiUion, as the wisest people of antiquity did ; 
restless spirits will then 6nd their proper sphere 
abroad, and sufiictent employment will be left for 
.aU at hbme. Establish the principle of limited 
service in your fleets and armies, and make the 
lewsid of senrice adequate and certain ; Yolonteers 
will then never be wanting. Carry on the war 
with all the heart, and all the soul, and all the 
strength of Uiis mighty empire; you will then 
beat down the power of France ; and then,, .and 
not till then» • • the public burdens may be lessened. 
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ESSAY IV. 



ON THE STATE OF THE POOR, 



4rc. tfc. 



The commenoemeni of the present century was 
distiiifruished in this country by two measures of 
prime importance ; the population of (}reat Britain 
was then for the first time ascertained, and this 
was followed by an official inquiry into the state 
of the poor. The population was found to be 
10,942,646. The number of persons receiving 
parish relief amounted to 734,817; those who 
received occasional relief from the poor rates were 
305,899 ; and the vagrants who obtmned assist* 
ance appeared to be 194,052*: a fiightful pro* 
portion qfjiaujjers ! The first r^nlt taMghtixsiour 
strength, the second discovered our weakness. 
When we knew that there were in Great Britaia 
alone more than 2«700,000 men capable of de- 
fending their country, it became apparent that we 
might defy the world in arms ; but the fact* that 

• Hcrt If ■■ vMToklabk uibifaitj ia tkb sUtemMU lUUtfhBd 
tliQf often bcaa giTei, bat it bj m ■!••■• foUowi that it kad bcaa fitM 
to to Biaaj diffcftat ponoat. If oa« of tkoto ragaboadt elMatt If 
paririiM p« aaaaa, 10,000 af thm woal4 appMtf IM/MO ia Oa 
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neirW **»^ pmo" *" "'"• of ttl^ whnlo populatfon 
was depen dent upon parochud _aid» made it but too 
eriderilTIiat there was something rotten in our 
internal policy. 

FormidaUet however, as this oflScial and au- 
ihentic statement must necessarily appear to every 
reflecting mind, it by no means represents the 
whole eviU The proportion of persons who are 
unable to maintain themselves, and therefore rely 
upon the contributions of the community for sup- 
port, may, perhaps, be as great in some other 
countries, and yet in those countries there would 
not be the same deg^ree of danger to the state. 
For, in Engbnd, tlie great mass of the manufac* 
turing populace, whatever be their wag^, live, as 
the phrase is, from hand to mouth, and make no 
provision for the morrow, . • being utterly improvi* 
dent, because their moral and religious education 
^as been utterly neglected. The number of pau- 
pers, therefore, which elsewhere is stationary, or 
increases only in proportion to the increase of the 
other classes of society, is here at all times liable 
to a sudden and perilous augmentation, froTnlti^ 
e£fecls 'of aiflmfavourable season, in a climate 
where the seasons are peculiarly precarious ; from 
the fluctuations of politics aflecting a people, to 
whom foreign commerce has become of too much 
* importance ; and even from the caprice of fashion, 
in a country where thousands of families are de* 
pendent for daily bread upon tlie taste for silks or 
Btufls, ribands and buttons, and buckles.* For« 
merly, indeed, these things seldom produced any~ 
fiurther evil than that of a few riots upon market 
days in times of scarcity. But the same accident. 
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which to a healthy subject would oocasion only a 
slight and tempovary inoonyenienoet scarcely fell 
at the moment, and drawing no HI consequences 
after it, will produce gangrene or cancer in a sys* 
tem that is morbidly pr^isposed ; and certain it 
is, that in these our days a morbid diange has 
been wrought in the great body of the populace. 
How this state of things has been produced; 
what is the real condition of the poor, what means 
ha\'e been taken for meliorating it, and what re- 
mains to be done, towards counteracting the dan- 
ger with which social order otherwise is threat- ^^ 
ened, are topics that deserve the most aerious'T 
consideration. •/ 

Every one has his reason ready for the increase* 
of the poor, from the young^est tyro in the art of 
talking, to the most celebrated proficients in po- 
litical quackery. Mr. Whitbread, and the pam- 
phleteers and essayists of a shallow school, ascribej 
it to the war. Mr. Brougham imputes it morel 
specifically to the Orders in Council, but joins in ^ 
the sweeping cause, and agrees in prescribing the 
deadly norcotk: of submission, under the name of 
peace. Sir Francis Burdett charges it upon the bo- 
rough-mong^ers, and would purify the constitution 
from oil its corruptions, by salivating it with his 
pUula uduiaria of reform. Some of his partisans 
believe it a desperate case of king's evil, and long 
tofhave the knife and the actual csiuicaiy called in. 
Bat all those politicians who make any pretensions 
to)philosophy, however they may insist upon these 
aUeged causes for party or electioneenng pur- 
(Mises, agree in their admiration of, what they are 
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pleased to call, a discovery in political science; 
that great modem philosopher, Mr. Malthas^ 
having made it appear to their satisfaction, tliat 
the primary source of the evil, the cau9a cauuim^ 
in the system of nature ; and that a great error 
been committed in the physical constitution 
the universe, inasmuch a s men multiply too 
ast, and .therefore th e land i s overstocked. 
^' TEecause of Uie increase oFUTe poor, which the 
said 'eminent philosopher,' as Mr. Whitbread 
denominates him, has assigned, and the remedy 
by which he proposes to counteract it, are both 
summary enough in themselves, though in their 
details they have been expanded into what, to 
borrow a trans-atlantic term, may truly be called 
a lengthy work. Mediocrity in literature has ar 
better chance in later times, than it seems to have 
had in the age of Horace; whatever the gods 
may think of it, gentlemen and ladies now give it 
a willing welcome, and it meets with due encou- 
ragement from booksellers. There is even a sort 
of insipidity which seems as well suited to a weak 
Intellect, as panada and calves* feet to a debi- 
litated stomach. But Mr. Malthus had other re- 
commendations besides that of writing at par ; 
his philosophy was upon a level with the feelings 
and morality of his admirers, as well as with their 
(understandings ; and by a happy combination of 
Equalities, it equally suited tlie timid and well*^ 
Imeaning sons of the feeble who dreaded anything 
like chuigs even in old abuses; the bold spirita,^ 
who fimcied that the world might have been much 
better constituted if their opinions had been asked 
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* conoerning it; and the lady iiictapbjaiciuia»iriio 
discuss the fitness of things at their ctt w ge rsgiiwi i^ 
the shallowv the selfish, tjSt sensual, and the VBiD.i 
Riibbish as jar, Mahhus's syst e m i^ i t stands | 
in the way of an inquiry into the ^bdeofthe poor,^ 
and must be cleared away. * The complaint that 
• the land is overstocked, is indeed as old in this 
' country as the Reformation. * Some,' says Har* 
rison, * do grudge at the gnat increaae of people 

* in these days, thinking a necessary brood of 

* cattle far better than a superflaoiis angmentation 

* of mankind. But I can lUwn soch men best of 
*all unto the Pope and the Devi^ who practise the 
' hindrance of the furniture of the number of 
' the elect to their uttermost But if it should 
*' come to pass, thut any foreign invaskm should 

* be made, (which the Lord God forbid for 
' his mercies sake !) then should these men find, 
' that a wall of men is far better than stacks of 

! ^« * com and bags of money, snd complain of the 
1 - ' want when it is too late to seek remedy.* An 
r ; opinion of this kind is too foolish^ as well asTSo 
I ...•. i ncKcd, ever to become permanently prevalent ; 
I .' tne temporary reputation which Mr. Malthus ob- 
{ ',*''- taincd by renewing it is disgraceful to the age, • 
> :- and cannot be excused, though it may be ac- 
i ,^. counted for by the circumstances of the times, and 
^ K* the occasion upon which his system was brought 
^ \ forward. 
I "^ It has been the consolation of good men, when| 

they contemplated the miseries which man brinj 
: ' upon man, to think, that many of the evils, moi 
''^^ as well as physical, which afflict society, are rei 
'*:'-^* dJabk^ and will gradually disappear as the hun 
*rao#. advances in improvement: they hoped that 
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^'^^ ^r*.«*fe Xto- ''* projjresBive with knowledge, 
»*•_ • t.h«y fy^***» wisdom, and liappiness wilh vir- 
i»»* l_^^ *'*>ied this hope as they reasoned from 
O^ *^^- '* future, niid chriRtianity mode it a 
• ing ^W*^"" '»ith. But the French revolution. 
J**** ^ J^ T»olitical enthusiasm oa the Reforma- 
^ *■* ^&i^^ *•*. tliree centuries before, upon that 
'^ ^(jr* ^^ ^^S character, produced a set of specu- 

\J*L,ey **■**»» ^^'d as the old fifth- monarchy-men. 
iv****' ' * \vK^*"^^ '''^ advent of a political mille- 
** iii*^*" ,» .'*=hwasto be not the kingdom of the 
^•H,C ***^\ ^lls and kingdoms being with (hem 
*\iil'^'^Y>>.*^*^ '''*shion...but the commonwealth o( 

^r^t^j^ W**^' '^'''"e''* ""^ *" ^^^^ °^ *''*'"• 

^j. «* ^^. »*''er to grow upon trees, and man to live 

»'*^0* ^l^-** *'"'' '*("I'l---"''"yn«'cssary improvc- 

•'V^i^'^j *5 upon the former stale of thingi; for 

S^*^ ****ir* '^ '" "'^''' be'icf, if he were unphilosophi- 

C*,-tf ^tJ^Sh to die, he could not expect to live in 

*\t* ^^ *"■ These notions were connected with 

\'**^^ l^Wable doctrines of brute materialism, 

V ^V^^^ecessity and blank atheism; and with a 

^ V>wJ^ of ethics, which, attempting an impossible 

^Y\« between stoicism and sensuality, succeeded 

\) u^ 1^0 far as to deprave the morals and harden 
l^ ? ''<art Mr. Godwin was the master of this 
V*™Ol. He had confounded together all princi- 
If ies p„fg 2od impure \ he had diluted the wisdom 
0' "le ancients with his own errors and crudities ; 
^t had kneaded up their wheat, and barley, and 
millet with his own album gracum; and this pro- 
is wafer was to be swallowed as the bread gi 
. . the sacrament of philosophy ! i^'' '■ ' 

Against this Goliath of the philotophulictt! '"^ d- 
nauites, Mr. Molthus atept forth, U a lim^^r^a 
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the mirage in which Goliath had made his ap- 
pearance was pretty well dispersed, and had left 
him in his natural dimensions, an ordinary Philis- 
tine of about five feet six. Mr. Malthus attacked 
him with an argument which had been ]ong 
before clearly and distinctly stated by Wallace and 
Townsend, and which in foci no person who ever 
speculated upon an improved state of society *■ 
could by possibility have overlooked. The sum I 
of this argument is, tliat, supposing a country to I 
be fully peopled, men must multiply faster than | 
food can be multiplied for them. Mr. Malthus^ 
puts this proposition in a technical form, andlm- 
proves upon it by endeavouring to shew that po- f 
pulation increases in a geometrical series, but food | 
only in an arithmetical one; this-is held upas a , - 
discovery in political economy, and this is in reality 
the first of his fallacies, the fundamental sophism 
of his book. That which, if in itself true, could 
be applicable only if the whole earth were fully 
peopled and fully cultivated, he assumes to be 
universally true and applicable at the present time. 
Admitting tlien the possibility of Mr. Godwin's 
scheme of society, he supposes a pure state of 
philosophical equality to be established, all causes 
of vice and misery having been removed ; . . but 
• in one generation, he contends, the principle of 
' population would disturb this state of happiness, 
and, in a second, destroy it .The absurdity of 
supposing that a community, >Yhich, according 
• to the hypothesis, had attained.Jii£^ highest state 
of attainable perfection, should yet be without 
t*"^'**tue of continence, was .overlooked by Mr. 
IB ; he reasoned as if lust and hunger were 
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p ^ alil^e passicms of physical necessity, and the one 

^ I ; ' equally with the other, independent of the reason - 

|^',<^^, and the will : and this was the penrading prin« 

tj * ciple of a book written in the vulgar tongue, and 

I I sent into the world for the edification of all dab- 

blers in metaphysics, male and female! One 
* might have thought that such an argument could 

{ t .': never have been advanced by one *of woman 

( ^ < , bom;*, .that it could never have been heard with- 

• out indignation by one who had a wife, a sister, or 
4 a daughter. But upon this his whole argument 
\ *i against Mr. Godwin rests ! And, as if to shew . 

i [ how happily these rival writers were matched 

I { against each other, the arch-philosophicide ad- 

mitted it in reply, and proposed abortion and ex- 
« posure as the remedies which, in his Utopia, 
t\ must be adopted to counteract the power of ^o- 

I I pulation ! 

The direct object of Mr. Malthus^sjrosay in its 
I f original fbriu, Waslb confule the opinions of Mr. 

« J ^ f Godwin in particular, and^fall those persons 

I P" genera], who^ believed that any material im- 

; .' I provement in Jiulpaii' society might be efiected; 

; ; J land this object was thus accomplished by means 

^ I of a technical sophism, and a physical assump- 

■I. i Ition, as false in philosophy as it is detestable in 

t i Imorals. The essay, however, in this state, was «, 

consistent with itself. But the author, being a ^ 
I , person of decorous life and habits, and moreover^: 

a Christian and a clergyman, began to suspect 
I that, to deny the existence of such a virtue asfv^ 

continence, was neitlier compatible with the well«fj: 
I being of the community in which he 11^/ nof^ 

; . i with public decency, • . nor, setting these confer 
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ations aside* with frets which ncoesMrily &I1 [ 

within the sphere of every man's knowledge. In ^ j 
his second edition, therefore, he iccog;nized the ^ * 
existence of this virtue, admitting, in express ^ 
, terms, that * moral restraint,' or in other words^ 
• sexual continence, is ' a virtue clearly dictated by 
' the light of nature, and expressly enjoined l^ 
' revealed religion:' and with an inconsisteiicv 
wliich it would be difficult to parallel, retaining afi 
his arguments against Mr. Godwin in the ban- 
ning of the bookTbepropflafiflLajdu^ment the end . ^ 
for abolishing the poor rates by means of this I ^ *!" 
^ very virtue, upon tlie denial of which the whole | '* * 
of his preceding argument is founded! Thus the | ^ JL • | 
latter part of his esspy confutes the former, and he 
perishes by a stupid suicide, like the scorpion who 
strikes his tail into his own head. V I 
It is this scheme, with its accompanying doc- 
' trine, which rendered it necessary to recur to Mr. ] 
' Malthus on this occasion ; for if the doctrinel - \ I 
.' were true, it would be hopeless to seek for any alJ 
.'/ Ifviation of existing misery. ITie certain and ," 
.' fpecfly consequence of his remedy will soon be 
'. J pointed out. \Vc are overstocked with people, he 
'. 4 ajs, and not only are so at present, but always 
taVe been, and always must be so. 'In every 
* age, and in every state in which man has existed, 
- or does now exist, tlie increase of population is ^ 
'necessarily limited by the means of subsistence/ 
'The power of population is so superior to the 
•power in the earth to produce subsistence for * 
'aaan, that, unless arrested by preventive checks, 
* premature death must in some shape or other 
•>i|it the human race. The vices of mankind 
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' ' are active and able ministers of depopulation. 

^ • * They are the precursors in the great army of 

' destniction» and often finish the dreadful ivork ' 
L^ ' themselves. But should they fail in their war 

( * of extermination* sickly seasons, epidemics, pes- - i 

' * tilence and plagues, advance in terrific array, and . *r 

* sweep off their thousands and ten thousands. .V.^ 
I * Should success be still uicomplete, gigantic in- 

. I * evitable fiunine stalks in the rear, and with one ". ^'• 

> ' mighty blow levels the population with the food \ 

I " ' of the world.' The checks which keep the po- * 

t I pulatioQ down to the level of the means of sub« 

)' nl aistenoe are moral restraint, vice, and misery, and \ 

i? ' the truth is, that though human institutions appear 

* , ' to be the obvious and obtrusive causes of much .. \ 

I * mischief to mankind, they are, in reality, light , . 

^ * and superficial in comparison with those deeper- . ' / 

i • * rooted causes of evil which result from the laws - .*.'/'; 

' • of nature.' According, therefore, to Mr. Whit- • ^ 

M . bread*s ' eminent philosopher,' all the existing /.' 

(plagues of the world, war, pestilence, misery, and *. • 
vice, in all its forms, are necessary, as preventive ^/. ! 
checks to counteract the principle of population ; . • '. - 
a new mode of proving the necessity and utility ,;V^ 
of e>i], with the comfortable corollary that it is in 
its nature irremediable! Thus does be attribute .i 
to an evil God, or to a necessity more powerful 
than a good One, all those miseries which are the .' - ' 
effects of the weakness and the folly, and the igno- 
rance and the errors, and the wickedness of man. . ' 
There are, indeed, some persons who may be — ; 
disposed to demur at Mr. Malthus's theory, re- 
membering that it is written in the Book of Ge- ' 
nesiSy * So God created man in his own image. 
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* in the image of Ood created he him ; male and 

* female created he them : Aod Ood blessed them» • 
' and God said unto them» Be fruitful and mul* 

* tiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it' 
Such persons might be inclined to believe^ that 
till the earUi shall have been, in obedience to this 
command, replenished and subdued, if in any part 
of it production is not made to keep pace with po* 
pulatiou, the cause is to be ascribed to the errors L 
or defects of human policy, and not to any inhe*| 
rent evil in the laws of nature. [Not so Mr. MioJthus ' 
He proves at great lengrth, what never was denied 
or doubted, that in all ag^s and in all states of so* 
dety men have suffered and are sufibring from ig- 
norance, filth, (ami .le, diseases, large cities«unwhoie- 
somc employments, superstition, bad passions, bad 
habits, bad laws, and bad governments ; and that 
some or other of these causes have everywhere and 
at all times checked population, and still continue 
to check it. *The period,' he says, (meaning the ^ 
time) 'when the number of men surpass their 

* means of subsistence has long since arrived, and 

* this constantly subsisting cause of periodical mi* 

* sery has existed ever since we have had any his- 

* tones of mankind, does exist at present, and will 

* for ever continue to exist, utUess aame decided 

* * change take place in the physical conMtUuUon of \ 

* * our nature.* 

In New Holland, where there does not exist a 
man to a square mile, the number of men exceeds 
their means of subsistence. Be it so. The cli- 
mate is good, the soil fertile, the sun shines there, 
the rains and the dews descend ; let but the seed 
be sown, and earth is ready to give its in- 
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What is required to remedy the evil 
there, and to make the natives multiply as rapidly 
as the Anglo-Americans,, .a change in the phy- 
ncal constitution of their nature, or in their mortd 
oondition? Let us come home with the argu* 
ment In England the inhabitants might be mul- 
tiplied to tenfold tlieir present number, and the 
I island still produce enough for the comfortable 
subsistence of all ; yet in England a great part of 
the people are in want, population is checked, and 
every profession, trade, and calling, whereby man 
or woman can earn support, is overstocked. But 
there is room in the land ; . .scarcely any part of 

I the country is cultivated to the highest point, and 
great part of it is lying «dle.\ And if the land 
,were Aill, and every acre husbanded like the 
garden-grounds of Flanders, there is the sea 
before us, and the way open to Canada, to South 
Africa, to Australia. Where lies the fault, if New 
Holland be not as fully peopled in proportion as 
England ; if England be not as fully peopled in 
proportion as the Low Countries, or as China ; if 
China be not peopled in the fullest proportion, not 
to its actual, but to its possible powers of produc- 
tion ? Is it in human institutions, or in the laws 
of nature? Is it in m an#iM:in-GoA?.. Are we to 
complain of ourselves, or of our Creator ? For 
this is the alternative, . . and let not the impiety of 
the question be imputed to him who asks it in tliis 
place. ' Wilt thou condemn me that thou mayesL . 
* be righteous ?' saith the Lord ; will any one who 
believes in that Ix>rd answer the question in Mr. 
llalthus's behalf? If a country be over-people<|Land 
I crowded and distressed in regard to its systwKif 
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society, be&ra ft ba hdfpmhd b ptoportliMi to k» 1 
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of the habHiOile iraU be ciiltifi^edU«aMakiBf be 
eferywheie in weol* the mieeeiiite in thdr ova 
errora. TiD the whole eeith be peoohd to to 
utmost ce]iecity,it b the fimlt of men tf eny ehadc 
to popoktioin eidit» aeept eneh ae am dbpeMed 
by the elenicnta and the npenthma of pnyrieal 
nature. All other impedhnenti^ till the power of 
production can be pushed no Arthcr. and aelaal 
room for &rther Increaee be wanting'» mmk be 
attributed to emi r and ignoranc e In nian^_n et to 
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unerring y ture and Omniscient 
all that Mr. A^althus has done, is buttoprofej 
that radical error in socic^» whidi hie whole wovkj 
is designed to palUate and excuee. 

But the Halthusians observe, in reply to encb 
objections, that the new discovery is matter of 
sdenfiC- jmd that religious argument cannot be 
permitted to stand~in the way of a demonstra- 
tion. I myself beard one of these reasoners affirm, 
in answer to an assertion that this theory wae 
inconsistent with the wisdom and goodness of 
Divine Providence,, .that if the two things were 
"I incompatible the consequencecouldnotbeavoided; ^ 
the argument of the geometrical and arithmetical ' 
series was a demonstration, and Divine Provi* 
dence must go to the wall! But there is a moral 
reducUo ad abwrdum which the man of en- 
lightened piety feeb to be demonstrati ve wher*. 
ever it applies i . he --knuws ' 'iiPLis' beaifthat 
^K^^^^^y ^^\^i^w^ ;^ Trh i rlTy t i **!! flajT rntly in* 
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oonnBtentjvitliLjhfii^QOdnesff of creatinff and pre« 
aeirvingr wisdom, must necessarily be false ; iind 
f in this knowledg;e he cannot lie deceiTed* ' for 
it is the voice oi God within him which tells 
him so. 
X In reality* what is true in Mr. Malthus's book 

* is not applicable, and what is applicable is not 

* true. It is true that the whole earth maybe fully 
peopled to its utmost power of production, so as 
to admit of no farther increase ; but this truth is 
as worthless as a jut merum in law, and admits 
of no possible application. The argument that, 
if the world were thus peopled, it could not con- 
tinue so, because mankind, though in the highest 
conceivable state of perfection, would be incapable 
of restraining the sexual passion, that being an 
appetite of irresistible physical necessity, might 

*be applicable a few millenniums hence, if it were 
true ; but the position upon which it rests is false. 
He has played off his positive check and his pre- 
ventive check, but they have not saved him from 
this check-mate. 

So much for the great discovery in political 
science ! But these absurdities are far exceeded 
by the application which Mr. Malthus makes of 
plflrp] rritiniar nftrr he has luckily recollected 
that such a virtue is in existence. He proposes, 
iby means of this virtue, to put a salutary stop to 
.> Ithe increase of the poor, and abolish the poor rates, 
xhe plan for tliis, to vrhichiie says he can see no 
material objection, is thus stated in his own words. 

* I should propose a regulation to be made* 
' declaring that no child bom from any marriagCf 
* taking place after the expiration of a year from 
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the date of the law» and no illegritimate child ^. 
born two years from the same date* should ever '^ 
be entitled to parish assistance. And to give a ^ 
more general knowledge of the law, and to en- ^ 
force it more strongly on the minds of the lower' ^* 
classes of people* the clergyman of each parish t 
should, previously to the solemnization of a mar- f 
riage, rc»d a short address to the parties* stating ^ ^ 
the strong obligation on every man to support * > 
his own children ; the impropriety and even X 
immorality of marrying without a fiur prospect f ' 
of being able to do this; the evils which had 
resulted to the poor themselves from the attempt 
which had been made to assist, by public institu* 
tions, in a duty which ought to be exclusively mtim 
appropriated to parents; and the absolute ne- ^y. 
cessity which had at length appeared of aban* - * 
doning all such institutions, on account of their 
producing effects opposite to those which were 
intended. After the public notice which I have 
proposed had been given, and the system of 
poor laws had ceased with regard to the rising 
generation, if any man chose to marry without 
a prospect of being able to support a family, he 
should have the most perfect liberty so to da 
Though to marry in this case is, in my opinion, 
clearly an immoral act, yet it is not one which 
society can justly take upon itself to prevent or 
punish ; because the punishment provided for it 
by the laws of nature falls directly and most 
severely upon the individual who commits the 
act, and, through him, only more remotely and 
feebly on the society. When nature will govern 
and punish for us, it is a very miserable ambition 
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' to wish to gnatch (he rod from her hands* and 

* draw upon ourselves the odium of executioners. 

* To the punishment of nature, therefore, he should 

* be left-*the punishment of severe want He 
' has erred in the fiioe of a most clear and precise 

* warning, and can have no just reason to com- 

* plain m any person but himself, when he feels the 
' consequence of his error. All parish assistance 
' should be most rigidly denied him ; and if the 

* hand of private charity be stretched forth in his 

* relief, the interests of humanity imperiously re- 
' quire that it should be administered Very spar- 

* ingly. He should be taught to know diat the 
, * laws of nature, which are the laws of God, had 
' doomed him and his family to starve for diso- 

* beyiug their repeated admonitions ; that he had 

* no claim of right on society for the smallest por- 
' tion of food beyond that which his labour would 
' fiurly purchase. With regard to illegitimate 
' children, ailer the proper notice had been given, 
' they should on no account whatever be allowed 

* to have any claim to parish assistance. If the 

* parents desert their child they ought to be made 
' answerable for the crime. Thr infant ini I'lrm- 

* paratively spe aking, of no value to the society . 

* as others will immediately sup ply its place. - its 

* principal value is on accouni of iis being the 

* object of one of the most delightful passions in 

* human nature— ^parental affection. But if this 

* value be disregarded by those who are alone in 
' a capacity to feel it, the society cannot be called 

* upon to put itself in their place, and has no^ 

* farther business in its protection, than in the' 

* case of its murder, or intentional ill-treatment. 
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* to fonow the gmenl nks bi p nnUihg 

* crimet ; which nikt, Ibr the inUocils of 

* mlity* it is bound to punme, whether tho otjjeei; 

* in this perticiihur inefsnc^ be of vatee to Iho 
' state or not.' 

Thua» then, this *eaBineBl phflosopher/ who^ aft 
the beginning ofhisboolc,eigiies twills in wrin 
to hope for an improved stale of socielj« bscsusa 
men, in the highest imaginable state oif wisdom 
and virtue* would continue to iMteed, ragaidlesB of * 
all consequences, tdls us, at tlie aid « this wy * 
book, that the waj to reduce our poor tales Is to 
persuade the lower orders tocontincnoe wliile tliey 
are in their present state of deplombie ignonnee; 
to discourage them, as much as possible^ from f 
marrying; to preach wedding sermons to them, I 
if they will marry, upon the immorali^ of breed- 1 
ing,. .that being a luxury reserved only tat thosef 
who can afford it ; and u they will persist in so I 
improper and immoral a practice, after so solemn^ 
and well-timed a wanting, to leave them to the I 
punishment of severe want, and rigidly deny aU| 
parish assistance. His remedy for Uie eidstmg 
^ evils of society in this kingdom is simply to abolish 
.the poo r rates, and starve the poor into celibac y* 
That moral restnunt wmcti, according to his own 
argument, might, if it were prsctis^ render an 
Utopian system of government possible and per- 
manent, he expects uid demands from the existing 
race of poor. The exercise of that virtue, which, 
as he had reasoned, would not exist among a 
people in the highest state of moral and intellee* 
tual cultivation, he expects and demands from thai 
ignorant, degraded, brutalized, miserable poori 
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] people of England. No public relief is to be 

given to the starving infant ; it ii worth DOtbinff 

to society, for its place will be presently supplied 

, r r - and society, therefore, has no farther business 

i' "t '\ '< than to hanrr the molber if she should shorten the 

)■ ' suffering of her babe rather than see it die of 

|| I want . . A plan for the abolition of the poor-rates 

y j : .'^ ^ Its practicable as it is humane I The rich are to 
v *'■:' ^ ^ \^ called upon for no sacrifices ; nothing more is 
^ ili L, ^ jrequired of them than that they shouU hanlen 
^ J! ' Itheir hearts. They have found a place at the 

t , ' I taUe of nature, and why should they ne disturbed 

> '. '-i iij * at their feast? It is Mr. Malthus's own meta- 

.^ '|< phor; and that we may not be suspected of mis- 

j ft representing^ the spirit in which his system is 

recommended, the illustration shall be presented 
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i % in his own langua^. 



A man,' he says, * who is bom into a world 
/ _ n ' already possessed, if he cannot get snbsistenco 

' irom his parents, on whom he has a just de- 
' mand, and if the society does not want his labour, 

* has no claim of right to the smallest portion of 

* food, and, in fact, has no business to be where 
' he is. At nature's mighty feant there is no cover 
' for him. She tells him to be gone, and will 
' quickly execute her own orders, if he do not 

* work upon the compassiou of some of her 
' quests. If these guests get up and make room 
' for him, other intruders immediately appear de- 

* manding the tame favour. The report of a pro- 
' vision for all that come fills the hall with nume* 

* rouB claimants. The order and harmony of the 

* feast is disturbed ; ihe plenty that before reigned 

* b changed into scarcity ; and the happiness of 
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* the gueBts is destroyed by the spectacle of misery 
' and dependence in every pari of the hall» and by 

* the clamorous importunity of those who are 

* justly enraged at not finding the provision which 
' they had been taught to expect The guesta 

* learn too late their error, in counteracting those 

* strict orders to all intruders issued by the gttai 

* mistress of the feast, who» vrishing that all her 

* guests should have plenty* and knowing that she 

* could not provide for unlimited numbers* hu- 

* mauely refused to admit fresh comers when her 

* table was already full' 

A writer ought to possess a more logical mind 
than Mr. Malthus has been gifled with, before he 
ventures to reasca in metaphors and similitudes* 
But it were idle to dwell upon flaws of reasoning 
in a passage where, at the first perusal, every 
reader, whose heart and understanding are in 
their natural state, will see nothing but naked de- 
formity. There is, however, no accounting for^ 
tastes physical or metaphysical, and there are cer« 
tain intellects which seem to have an appetite, 
like the Hottentots, for garbage. One person is 
said to have been so smitten with Mr. Malthus's 
theory, that he intended to bring a bill into parlia- 
ment for abolishing the poor rates upon the plan 
thus recommended and thus illustrated. While 
such a plan remains upon paper it is as harmless 
in the written letter as the receipt for Sir Hum- 
phry Davy's new fulminating powder; but if 
either the one or the other be made the subject of 
experiment, woe be to all within reach of the ex- 
plosion! The numerous claimants at Mr, Mai- 
thus's feast of nature, who, as he tells us, have 
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I > * no right to the smallest portion of food* and, 

I [ * in fact, no business to f>e there/ would very 

\ . f soon begin to ask the luckier guests what better 

i'l ^ title they themselves could produce, and resort to 

' '^ ' the right of the strongest. * You have had your 

{ * turn at the table long enough, gentlemen,' they 

I would say, * and if those who have no places are 
f . ' * to starve, we will have a scramble for it at least!* 

; • Let any man, in his senses, ask himself whether 

r I this would not be the natural, inevitable, and proper 

Lj * ' consequence;, .whether, in the present state of 

Y - society in this country, such a plan as that of Mr. 

i: \ Malthus could, by any possibility, be carried into 

effect without producing all the horrors of a hel* 
him servile ; . . whether the legislators who should 

Eass such an act would not be pulled in pieces 
y an infuriated and desperate populacet . . and 
whether such legislators would not deserve their 
fate! 
When Berkeley, in the Querist, asked ' \Vhe« 
ther the number and welfare of the subjects be 
not the true strength of the crown ? Whether a 

* country inhabited by people well fed, clothed, and 

* lodged, would not become every day more popu- 
y * * lous ; and whether a numerous stock of people, 
4 . * in such circumstances, would not constitute a 
\ * flourishing nation?'. .And * whether to provide 

* plentifully for the poor be not feeding the root, 

* the substance whereof will shoot upwards into 

* the branches, and cause the top to flourish ?J he 
did not propose these questions as points which he 
conceived would ever be disputed. That wise and 
excellent man believed, as all wise men had done 
before him, that the strength of kingdoms con- 
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Bisted mainly in Jl|e.fi3Miit6CT', of thdr- inhahitMit%l f 
and that the truirpbiicj of govcmmaita li not tol 
prevent their lubjecta from multiplyfaig« but toLu 
provide uses and employment ibr tnem aa frst aai ^ 
they multiply. If in any ooantiy they incrcaaa 
faster than means, not merely for their oiatenoab .. . 
but for thdr well-being, are pro?idcd» in that 
country there is a defectof policy; the error is in 
human institutions, not in the uneiring lawa of 
nature ; . .in man, not in his Maker. 

That this is the case in England is manifest in 
the number of poor and the amount of the pooi^ 
rates *. Certain it is that the poor have rapidly 
increased, and are increasing; and the dudTI 
causes of this increase render their physical and 1* 
moral condition worse at present than it has been I 
at any former time since the shock of the Reformat' | 
tion subsided. 

In the political, as in the natural body, it seems 
as if those important transitions in the system, 
which are necessary to its developement, could 
not be performed without some degree of sufiering 
or of danger. Mendbity followed the abolition 
of vassalage in Europe. Feudal times afibrd 
tempting themes for the romancer and the poet. 
The high-minded and generous lord ; the high« 
bom and gentle lady ; the servants who were, as 
in some countries is still expressed in their name i 

long after the reality has ceased, ehiUrtn of iha ^ 

• Tbc parisk ntn of 1803 wtm M18.00(ML of wUek i^fiOOi* tj 

wOTt expMdIed m tk« poor. Tk9 wutk-nrntal of Eof Und is tkat jmi ^ 

WM aboat foitj ■illioBt ; it b»«ir Morljr fiftf-CTO, Md tko poor-mltf \\ 

will proUblj bt fovad to kart at least kept paeo witk tkia iMitaao \-' 

wkni tho retornt ikall bo aado Mat jroar pomaat to •■ Mt ptMod «^ 

ia tki latt 9tmkm» ^ 
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hauH; Meming to be humble members of the 
same fiunily rather than dependents ; the baronial 
hall ; the seasons of festival* and the every-day 
hospitality ; these are materials from which ima« 
gination may build up an ideal state of happiness 
not leas delightful than fabled Arcadia* and of a 
€ loftier character. From a state of perfect vas- 
salage, whether feudal or commerciaJ, mendicity 
y/ and want are of course excluded ; l\ence the 
advocates of the slave trade draw one of their 
l^ favourite arguments ; and thus it is to be ex- 
plained how good men* like Mr.Tobin and Br>'an 
£dwardSt should have written in defence of that 
abominable traffic, feeling as much indignation 
against the abolitionists as the abolitionists 
against all who protracted the consununation so 
devoutly to be wished for, to which they were 

• pressing on. These writers knew that, in their 
hands, power over their^slaves was but the means of 
beneficence. But Hodge and Hug^ins, and the 

* black code of our own, as well as ot the French 
' islands, furnish the same proof against their opi- 
nion as the feudal laws of every country afford of 
the cruelty and oppression of the feudal system. 

By abolishing that system in the countries which 
he has subjected, and by necessitating its abolish- 
ment in others, Buonaparte, incarnate fiend as he 
is, insatiable of blood, and delighting in the inflic- 
tion of misery, has been made to produce good amid 
the evil which will consign him to execration in 
this worid, and for which he will have a dreadful 
account to render in the next. This country 
would not now have been great and happy if the 
yoke of bondage had not long ago been broken 
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here : but« in the truisttioB wUch the lower chiiee 
made from the ttate of .Tilleiiie to'thit of fico 
labouren, en extent of immediftte Ofil wm pro- 
duced of wbicb the unexaggcnted* ititenieni 
might almost startle our belieC The Refimnatioii I 
affgravBted thsteril* not only bj depriving the poor j 
of that deemosynaiy support wUeh the monae- 
teries afforded when there wm no other oonstnnt 
source of relief, but becMiee men who shared thol 






• It tecmi pivbtU^ tkaC Iktra tet 
01 tk« •■Ikofitj tf M MC pMMi lilt, wjt. IksC Ito i 
•oam for debt l« Um diOvnt gMit fa Iht 
Imt Sir r. IfefflM Sdta, vilk | 
words of tbt Mt wafTMl Mj mtk OtMtVMtiMI Hktf «• M fct 
fiTct tbMi :— * WImi* (wltffOM) Um VMten ni MlMn «f cipi uA 

* Uti, wilkia Ikit loafaM oT Eoglaal, tevo SaSf MovpM uA tot oa 

* worko io ■aUaf §t oopo tad ksti of Um kia|^ utani wtjoelo, 
' tkat it to Mjr, B«,wo«ni,MAidtM,tadckUArMCbi«MwltkiBlkaa 

* rcalao of bf lud), to Um froftt itlidii tmi •mhtU of poor pri* 

* toocrt wltkiB tUt mint, to tko nabor of tkiWMOra tfcoiMid ptfw 
'mm Mdabofo, fa Mrdiaf, opiBaiHt' Ik.— RtttoU't Sifttataib L 
407. Uono VM ft oftrtlow wrltor fa ■attars of ftwl, aad tkt ••■• 
ttroetioa wkiok kt kao f irn to tkU paMaf* it oaa prooT oT kio eava- 
Imsbom. Bat Sir Mortoa Eitoa Uaodf aM«a to nljr toa faipliailfy 
npoB HarriMa'* baUaf, lafkor tkaa aiMrtioa, tkat Hiatjr VIII., fa 
tkt eoorao of kit rdga, kaaf ap ' tkiaroeort aad twalva tkoataaS 

* frtat tki•TO^ pctt/ tkiortt^ aad rogata;* for Harritoa attkta Ikia 
ttattattat apoa Iko aatkorit/ af Cardaa, aad tellt at tkat * Cardaaa 

* writMk it apoa tko rtport af tka Bitkop af Laaaria.' It woald va- 
ijairt toiaotkiaf kttt«r tkaa tkoto aafkorilfat. for Iblckod aad littfa 
wortk, to ottaUitk to BMattioat a foot. Jattioa kad atrtaialj aat 
rrUxeil wkta Harriaoa ktiMtlf wrata, aad ka atatoa tko aaaaal 
coatamplioa of tko gallowt ia kit tiaM at a kooo atwafa of fios 
tkrre to fear kaadrtd, ondtatlf witk aa diapotitioa to aador oitiaata 
tko anumat. 

or Sir Mortoa Edca't tkrto Totamoo apoa tko tiato of dMpaor, 
aearl/ two laif kt wall karo btoa tpared t kat it io a work for wkltk . 
tko paUio art iadol>tod to kiai, aad tko oari/ doatk of Um aatkor mtf 
U rrganlod at a aatioaal loot. Fow oMa ia kit ttolioa kava appiiod 
tkcaitclTct witk tack atoritorioai iadulrjr to wtfal panaitt. 
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•TATB OF THE FOOm; 

I plunder of the church in the famsh distribution of 
its spoils, became hard hndlords; and the rents of 
the abbey tenants were heaTily raised, in conse- 
quence of the same act whidi destroyed the chief 
market for their prodooe. Never was there a 
good work so wickedly efiectcd as the Reforma- 
tion in England. Itisat once our chief blessing 

J and our foulest reproach. 

I These circumstanoes aggraYaied the evil ; but 

|the decrease of villeinage was its cause. * Manu- 

* ftcturesv' says Sir Morton Eden, * by creating a 
' necessity finr free hands, and, consequently, 
' enabling men to make use of the most valuable 

* of all property , their own industry, subjected 

* those who were any ways incapacitated from 
' availing themselves of that fund, to the miserable 

* alternative of starving independently ; ' and he 
states it as an inevitable conclusion from his in- 

Iquiries, that manufactures and commerce are the 
true parents of our national poor. Had the price 
.of labour, when it first became a marketable com- 
modity, found its proper standard, so that the 
labourer in youth and health might have been en- 
abled to make provisk)n for sickness and old age, 
this consequence would not have followed; but we 
must not blame our ancestors for not having dis- 
corered with prospectiye vrisdom, as the means of 
prevention, what we ourselves, afler so long and 
heavy an experience of the evil, have not yet 
adopted as the cure. It was mitigated at first by 
the spirit of adventure, then more prevalent among 
the lower classes than now. Harrison speaks of 
emigrants to * France, Germany, Barbary, India, 

* Muscovia, and very Calicut;' and shortly afler- 
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ivaids our ookmiei in Nortli Amaiea we 
bliflhed. And though, when Ubonr ii nndnrpuid 
and the labouring rasMt we kepi poor, pomty 
must always be upon the inereaae, the fameaao 
was less n^ than fai htcr times, because of the 
flourishing state of the ooontrj (whose progi e sa 
seems scaroely to haTe sustsined any faitermption 
by the ebrl wars of Charies !.)•• •becsase the ^atJ 
tues of the feudal system sunrfied that system fiiil 
a while*, .and becMise the manners of die pea- 
santry were not yet eomipted. 
Harrison states the number* of Tagabonds in 



• Thf pMMgi it • ▼• ry eii oM m^ * Hit att |«l Ml dwM Mm 
jean siMt ikM tnd« tarn Wt kow it Ufk piwpini ilMt tkaC lim 
it it tMMj to jidfe, for tktf art mem MppoMd, tf «m ms ni ■■•• 
tW r, to ftMoaat iBto abort lO^OM ponoM. m I ksfo hnH wp ort t i. 
MoKOTtr, ia eoastffftiti»f tbo Egyptitt WfHt, tlMf kavt iorittd 
ft Unfia«(t ftBoof tktaatlvttb wkick tkoy ■•■• cntitf, ImI ofton 
pcdUn*FreMk; ft tpcocfc wpftct tkirty jmn ihBt of Kftcrit>,ifti 
• great avabtr of odd wordt of tktir OWB itritiag^ witkosi an ovicr 
or reaioa t aad jti wuk it it at aoao bat tbtaittlfit art ablo taa» 
dcrrtand. Tbt fint dofiatr tbtnof wat buftd by IW aotk-a Jatt 
rtward, ao doabt, for kit dtttrta, aad aooauDoa tad to all of Ikal 
proTcMioa. A gtatlcnaa alto of lata (TkoaMo(a) Hanaaa) katk 
takm frtat paiaa to toarek oat tto ttertt praetiota of tkit aaftacioaa 
rabbit. Aad amoaf oCkor tkiagt ko tttltik dova aad dtatribttk 
tkreo•aBd•t1rtat7tortaoflkoa^wkoaa aaaMaittkaUaotboaaitt tv 
rtmtmber, wktrtbf tack oao majr tako o octti ti to vtad aad kaatr 
alto b]r bit iadaatrjrwkatwiektdptoplttktj art, aad wkat TiUaiaj 
rcaaiaetkia tktak 



•1. lUJen. 
• 9. Uprigktata. 
'3. Hookcffttoraaglorfc 
•4. Rogtt. 



Ayratf «aoiiy,e oar Ult 

•A. WiMBogat. 
*S. Plriggn«.or 
'7. PalUarda. 
*a Frattra. 



(a) IVobablx * Mr. Hanaaa, a Wanriektkirt gtatloataa,* wko it 
aMBtioatd ia Staalty'tSMaadj. 
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hit time, vpoo a rode csUnuite, at aboie 10,000. 
Thbis, pcniapt,iliofiofUieiiiimbcr;. .there is a 
doeuneni in Strype* which affirms thai there 
were at lesst three or fear huMlred able-bod ied va- 
gabonds in every coontjTt vriio lived by theft and 
rapine, and who sometunes met in troops to the 
number of sixty, and eomnutted qioil on the in- 
habitants. It adds, that if sll the fidons of this 
kind were redneed to good subjection, they would 
fpna a strong army; and that Uie msgistrates 
vrere awed by their smocistion and throits from 
cnferdng the laws against them. But in Scotr 
land, a oentory latert the evil was ten or twenty 
fold greater ;• .for, during that century, Scotland 
had been stationary, if not re tr ograde, and the 
people were in as savage a state as even the worst 
of the wild Irish at the present day. Fletcher, of 
Saltoun, gives a dreadful picture : 

* There are, at this day,' he says (1098), ' in 
' Scotland, bttides a great many poor fiunilies, 

* \erf meanly provided for by the diurch-bozes 

* (with others, who by living upon bad food fall 

* into various diseases), two hundred thousand 

* people begginff from door to door. And, though 

* the number of these be perhaps double to what 
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* It. Dmkea tiak«rt. 

* IS. Swaddcn, or pcdkn. 

* 14b JafkMMS, or pa twwci i 

•i. WallMfBaitM. 
'S. Doits. 

•7. DrilM. 

•a. KiMkiif Mortat. 
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' it WIS lill'IIMlIyi Uf RMRHI 01 tflii pnMBt CICMt 

* one himdred thoomid of thooo vagaboadst lAo 

* ha^e lived without iny legud or luhleLtfcMi 

* either to the kwa of the 1h% or ovm mm of 
« God and natore I fttheraJac eatu wMly aeeoaoqpnp 

* nying with their own daqghtan^ the aon whh the 

* mother, and the braCher with the aiilar. No 

* map^istimte eonld ever dinoiver, or be InlbrflMd; 

* which way one in a handled of theae w i e ichca 

* died, nor tlial ever they were baptined. Manf 
' murderi liave been d i ac o re i o d anMMif theut ttu 

* they are not only a moat wnepfahahlr oppw leloa 

* to poor tenants (who^ Iftliey givo not iinad»or 

* someidndof TOO▼isionto«pcIliape•ibrtysaehTil- 
' lains on one oay, are sure to be insoltid bj theni)» 
' but they rob many poor people wlio live in iiooses 

* distant from any netghbourfaood. In years of 

* plenty many thousands of tliem meet together in 

* the mountains, where tliey feast and riot for' 

* many days; and at countiy weddings, markets^ 

* burials, and otlier tlie like public occasions, tliej 

* are to be seen, both men and women, perpe* 

* tually drunk, cursing, blaspheming, and fighting- 
*t^ether/ 

Fletcher was a lover of liberty, and a sincere 
one ; yet he seriouslv proposed, as a remedy for 
this evil,^the re-estabUsnment of domestic davcry, . ^j 
drawing arguments from the eiample of hb &• 
vourite republics. A system of parochial education 
was shortly aderwards established in Scotland, 
and the result was, that Scotland, then one of the 
most barbarous countries in Christendom, became 
the most' orderiy. . Provision had been intended 
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Ibr seeuriDg a like adymnlage to the people of 
EngUuid by Edward VI., whose life, short as it 
was, is honourable to hiunaii nature ; and whose 
1 1 > accession ought to haye been made a red-letter 

1; ' day in the English Kalendar, and set apart for 

; pious and grateful commemoration, as long as the 

I I blessings which we ha?e derived from it shall en^ 

dure. MamtriJicuM pueUuM Cardan calls him for 
his attainments ; and a Protestant, without super- 
stition, may be allowed to call him * blessed King 
* Edward,' for his Yirtues. This spotless prince 
j enumerates, among thib remedies for the sores of 



i tbe iwi.««iiT|»mit rtr"jww%^_^i^«iiifi»S/^y^ as the first in 
dignity and degree, and declared his purpose of 

* showing his device therein.' * This,' he said, 

* shall well ease and remedy the deceitful working 

* of things, disobedience of the lower sort, casting 

* of seditious bills, and will clearly take away the 

* idleness of people.' 

^z" y Edward's early death was probably the greatest 
/>< ' misfortune that England ever sustained. Elizabeth 

I effected the work of reformation rather in the 
spirit of a politician, than with that sincere, and 
conscientious, and enlightened piety which di- 
rected and sanctified his conduct. The provision 
which was made for the religious education of the 
people was less extensive and less complete tlian 
he would have made it ; and such as it was, the 
greater part of the parochial clergy were not qua« 
hfied to give it effect This was one of the evils 
I which arose from the Reformation. From the com« 
Imencement of that great revolution, divinity be- 
icame a perilous pnSession : those studies which 
formerly led to honourable ease, benefices, and dig* 
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nitips, led then to exile, imprisonnwirt, and mi^ 
tynloin ; and Uiiu, while the issue of Uie ■tni^Ie 
was iloubtrul. the supply of students was mate- 
iWly diminished, llie robberies (for they de- 
BCrve no better iiame) which were committed 
upon church property, tended to the same effect, 
' It would pity a man's heart,' says Latimer, ' to 
' benr that I hear of the state of Cambridge. 
' What it is in Osford I cannot tell. Tbcre be 

* few that study divinity, but so msay as o( oece»- 

* sily must fumitJ) the colleges, for their livings 

* be so small and victuals so dear, that they tarry 

* DOl there, but go everywhere to sedc livings, and 

* so liiey go abou*. It will come to pass that we 
' flhnll have nothing but a little English divinity, 

.'that nill bring the realm into a very baibarous- 

* ness, and utter decay of learning. It is not that, 

* I wiss, that will keep out the supremacy of the 

* Pope of Rome. There be none now but great 

* men's sons in collies, and ihai Gtthers look not 

* to liQve them preachers, .so every way the office 
' of preaching is pinched aL' 

Ttiere arc Tew books which throw so much light 
uppii tlie inanners and morals of their age, and 
tlie uhule state of society iu those times, as I^ati- 
mer'ti Sermons; ttiey may be ranked among the 
III05I curious and amusing specuneos of our early 
lllemlure. ' My lords and mutera,' says this 
plain and downright preacher, ' I say that all 

* such proceedings, as far aa I can perceive, do 

* intend plainly to make the yeomanry ilaverj/, 
' and the clergy ihavery. We of the ckrgy bad 
' loo much, but this is taken away, and now we 

, * have too little. But for my own part I have no 
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\'Vt* o ^VT^P'a'''' '«'■ I 'flank God and llie 
.weP* M\ ^« of nny man any thing ; but I li 



Mule. There lieth a f 
ppropriations ; g^^at refo: 



I \5* ?^t%^ tiebad in them, I ki.„„ ^....v . 

■oV^^Va * ""■fl'et town, with divers hamlets 

ly, /^Is, where do rise yearly of iheir lal 

_,, Value of 50 pound : and the vicar 

' u h! C*'"? "• e^*"^ " '='""^) ''*"> *•"' ' 

• I' ""arts by year ; so thai of this pension i 

' L° '^'* '■* ^^y ^''" ^*°*'^^' "°'^ B"^ f"'* "* 
* Murs drinlt ; and all the great gain goelh 
' othwnay.' 'What an unreasonable devil is ll 
ocuimi the honest old bishop, on another t 
(ion, making use of Salan in his * favourite 
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« vidct a great wUb 



dtflbtUi! HapiD. 



••ikcri ko itMftfMttffUiA«M| fcthiWMftta Ui«mis f 
' thaXl amr fjaJt kfai wMWfMi ki li otw to Hi ftMki to 
•ktepMlimMcMiat ■UllMiiftitall Btwrfaikfai trtif Ito 
•inifi ctUfarUM«taiyti«iB,kili«««rtt1 

* pvMdMr to all tiM ndati to iiOTW at hb flM^I ■»] 
'toyttTing<Miiyfcff>toitohtnianljtoiMitow«tii|f *■! 
•MTtrfyBitktoiiitolwwnBliM. iai lb lAn to to fttoiv ■•* 
' Hgioa, to — y»t»toi wpi iiilliw» to wt ayMitotir, to 9mA all fcfto 
'•fpaptrjr. Hatoifai/atcaato-irUHitortoMt 

* to 4tTiM ai aaaf waja at caa to to 
•gbrj. WWW ito ityin to iirfjwi ani 

* awftj wiik toato aai mp witk aaaltol 

* wifk beads 1 awaf vilk ItoBi^ af Ito 

* if wadito, yta, at aar* dafnu WtoatltoiafBitoi 

* majr ^lavajrltb ap wUli all iapanttotoi aai Uitoby. • 

a^B^a ^^a a^ta^t^cvvy w^a^vaa^n^Pp B^^asaa^w^^ ^a^N^^^s^ w^^^uw ^v^B^^Wip VH^^^* b^^p^^ ^^^^ w ^^i^p ^^^ 

* p«a*i taraaltof , aa Itoagh BMW aaalA tovaat a btltor «i7 to Waaat 

* God vitK ttoa Oo4 ktaMdf totk afpoTBlfd. Itowa williCMi0i 

* ercMti, «p arllh pafgalaiy ptok-pavif^ ap witk UB^ Ito ptpUh pai|a> 
Mor/lBMAs. Away with ctoUui^ tka aakad, thapotr aad topol at i 

* up with decklaf §t uaagn* aad gaj gaiaiaktof of tltolti aadotaaaa. 

* Up with ■!«>*• tradatioBs aad kio Uwoo, dMra wUk Ood^i tradiltoM 
*aiMlht»Rioitkoljirocd. BatkoraoBaMBMawill ■ajtaaa.'Wka^ 

* Sir. are JO 00 prifj or Cto dovUlli oobbmU tkat fo kaav an tkit to to 
Mroor* Tnily,Ikaowktoloawtll,aadtoTioktyodktoaUldaloa 

* Biaok b oamtMcoadii^ ta oobm Mljfot. Aad I kaaor kto as adbor 
'aioade; jrca,tkatkoisoToroeeBpbdaadorarbatyb Mbwiivkb 
*pbafk. Ikaowby8.Poter,wkbksaylkof kto,afca<bs r uf f aa t 

* eircmtt pmrrnqmrn diroorvf. ko footk akoat Kto a laariaff l]f«a 

* ssridsff wkom ko auijr dovaor. I waald toTs tkis tost wiH vtowod 

* aad csambod oroij woid oC it ChttM^ ko footk aboat b ovoiy 

* ooTBor of kbdyoeotcb • Ho fsotk oa Twitatba dailj. Ha kavolk aa 
' pUoo oCUs caia aavbilod. Ho walkctk raaad akoat firsai pbeo la 
•pbeoaadeeasolkaol. £lcaClf#kasalfoaf tkatb,sli«agt7,koUlf 

* aad prsadljr, statolf aad ioiaolf, witk toato bo k o o , witk kit piaad o 
*aoaateaaaeos»wilkkbitato1/kragfbgtai Jt ap fsa i^ ■aa rii yt farka 

* bttrtk aat dip aajooeasba fa ipoato ar to laart aaC wkoa ko stock 

* kia f jBM. Qumnut, ko gottk alioat ssskisf , aad aoC abtpisf at aar 
« kikkajpt daa, tot ko totkotk dOigfaClj, ko tcarekotk dUigtaUj aU 
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is to come ; he hath brought up now of lale the 
most monstrous kind of covetousness that ever 
was heard of; he halh invented a fee-farming of 
benefices, and all to delay the office of preaching ; 
insomuch that when any man hereatlcr shall have 
> benefice, he may go where he will for any 
house he shall have to dwell upon, or any glebe 
land to keep hospitality wilhal ; Init he must 
lake up a chamber in an alehouse, and there sit 
and play at Ihe tables all day.' ' The devil hath 
caused also there this monstrous kind of covet- 
misoeas, patrons to sell their benefices ; yea 
more, he gets himself to the University, and 
causelh j^reat men ^nd enquires to send their 
sous thilher, and put out poor scholars, that 
■hould be dinnes ; for their parents intend not 
that they should be preachers, but that they may 
have a show of learning.* 
The consequence of this state of things was, 
that the parochial clergy, in the first ages of the 
Reformation, were scandalously ignorant, and 
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ia plough Oki[ it mirgo 

ler in Evflntd u hp it' n bo u ton la tea iia 
' dil^I pnuliisg 1 Ii IIh dkib tfini thi prcliM Uka Iheir plta- 

' kupJpniK H« U DO BBpr^Krhin^ pnUte. He iiK> kiFdljr lojlatt 
in, IaI « inirj plou^fi-iDAa. 10 tbit Boiaft; all At pr«]Blei 
• pukodbfsi ibit kilt cm, Ikt leTiUttiail pi (or my 
sr k« Hill ippljnUi ki> bu^iitii. Tbrnfsn ft UDprcich- 

'<■( pirUlB, larn* gC Ua iknll (abedillfnl In dsiDfof fonr ofiea, 
H oT ibc drrilL As ir/M will aol Ifint (-(GodHr (osd ■wn, 

t* il Car ]>aB ihwiia. II Ton will not Inrn* of Ood B«r (oeil 
'■n lBtadili(«t u fou sfioa, lont of Iba diTiIl.' 



their Ihrci but tm oAn m Btth cdiMBg M Adr 
doctrine. * fldUhe tiaici, fai the bc^BfliBf of 
« Queen EUndMlht* nye SVlDcr^ *wfaea by her 
^ majeeyeinjuBClioiMitlie cl e igy i wie coBaiiiaied 

* to reed the dieplen over onee or twioe bj them* 
reelvce^tha eo thejn%fatbethe better enabled 

* to reed them djetrnftly hi the eoBCiegetion/ 
Augustin Bemheri, the editor of Latim^e Ser- 
mons, dnweamdaiidiolypietnra of thebeondilioii* 

• I will not,* he eeje, • ipcak nofir of them tfaet, 
' being not content with lande and rente, do edeet 

* into their bends e|Mritoal Hvinge, as p a mwi a g ea 

* and such Kke, and that under the pretenee to 

* make provision for thdrhousee. Wbthuitand 

* damage this reslm of England doth sustain by 

* tliat devilish kind of provision te sentlemen'a 

* houses, knights, and loids, housee, they can tdl 

* best that do travel in the oountriee, and see with 
' their eyes great parishes and market towns, with 
' iunumerable others, to be utterly destitute of 
•' God's word; and that beouise that these greedy 

* men have spoiled the livings, and gotten them 

* iiito their hands, and insteaid of a iiiithiul and 

* painful teacher they have a Sir John, who hath 
' better skill at playing at tables, or in keeping of 

* a g^arden, than in God's word, and he for a trifle 

* doth serve the cure, and so help to bring the 

* people of God in danger of their souls.* 

Latimer himself dwells upon this theme * It 
' is a great charge,' he says, * a great burthen 

* before God to be a patron ; for every patron, 
' when he doth not diligently endeavour himself 

* to place a good and g^ly man in his benefice 

• 

« Triplt Bcceidltr, p. 8S. 
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' which IB in his hands^but is slothrul. and coreth 
* not what manner of man he lakcth ; or else is 
' covetous and will have it himseir, and hire a 
' Sir John Lack Lalin which shall say servicei eo 
'that the people shall be nothing; edified, .no 
' doubt that patron shall make answer before God 
' for not doing of his duly.' 
This evil * continued till the strug^gle between 
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episcopacy and presbytery produced the same 
effect as the Reformation itself had done, of de- 
terring men from a profession which was again 
become precarious and perilous. Baxter, in one 
of his works, where he very ably explains the 
causes of the increase of popery in his days, ob- 
serves that most of our ministers were ' unable to 

* deal with a cunning Jesuit or priest,, .which,' he 
adds, * is not to be wondered at, considering how - 

* many of them are very young men, put in of 

* late in the necessity of the churches.' With the 
Restoration this evil ended ; but that was not an 
age in which any means were likely to be taken . 
for the moral and religious instruction of the 
people. The subsequent danger of the Fh>testant 
establishment under James produced nothing but 
good to the church as well as to the state ; it occa- 
sioned a demand among the clergy for learning 
and talent, which was abundantly supplied : being 
forced into the field of controversy, they learnt 
the use of their weapons, and remained masters 
of it. From that time to the present, the charac- 
ter of the parochial clergy has continued to im- 
prove, and it has probably never been so respect- 
able in any ag^e, or in any country, as it » in 
England at this day. 

But the want of a general system of parochial f 

* To l«t fb«m Mt tMr tim Um/ mttj ba bold, 

* Asd ytmot ttMd in do«bt to bo ooatroUU 

* Thooeio tkoir booaot m*/ koop priTato uikooU, 

* And oithor tor? o for joston or for foolo t 

* And will onppoio tb*t tbo/ nro kigbljr ffMod, 

* Bo tboj bot It their potroa*! tablo plneod t 

* And thonif thojboeaUM bvl prioottin tooS; 

* SUtifbt tbff diek dowi, Md all tbfir oftpi ooBt oA' 
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I I cdacaikm has never been supplied. The funds 
with which it should hare been established were 
scandalously dissipated at the beginning, when 
f men were literally bribed to support the new esta- 

J blishment by the plunder of the old. A warfare 

I of opinions and a state of religious anarchy for an 

hundred and thirty years was the price which we 
paid for a religious revolution ; the evil has been 
abundantly overbalanced, but its effects have not 
yet ceased : the attachment of the peasantry to 
their roods and puppetries was broken, but no 
wiser attachment was substituted for it. The 
Romanists impressed their imaginations ; the re- 
formed clergy ftuled to impress their understand- 
ings. They plucked up the tares, but they were 
not equaUy diligent in sowing the good seed. In 
Catholic countries, the people are passionately 
attached to the ftuth of their fathers ; while the 
higher classes, if they have any degpree of know- 
ledge, are either unbelievers, or at least indif- 
ferents. In England there is a gresX spirit of 
religion in the higher ranks, but the body of the 
^ people care little for the national church, and are 
easily won over from it This difference between 
the two churches is striking, and as strikingly 
exemplifies the superior policy of the one as it 
does the truth of the other. 
I The ^character of the lower orders underwent 
(very little change from the Reformation till within 
Ithe last forty years. In their religious feelings 
khey had been weaned from popery, • . not won 
from it;, .the breasts at whkh they had sucked-in 
superstition were withdrawn; but no provision 
^ had been made, as in Scotland, for rearing them 
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upon salubrkms fbod. Ill oUmt nmetr tiiey 
mained modi the nine M tber htd iwai tiio 
luries ago ; mding and wmhif woo but 
more common anMiif them ; meb ' ^' 
their Axtn. their boim» tfadr habka of lift 
unaltered ; the only dURmiee waa» what the 
tivaikm of the poteto ooearioned, and the uie 
tea,, .about that time begfamiiig to beoomoj 
But during-Jhe J aet foitT y eaia, a J 
diange has been floing ODV'ft'has'aSBeted 
classes,.* f ew for wbettgytiie hmeetand 
numerous greatly fiv the woree* 
One chief cause of thisgiealBiQialievolntioDi 
I (fbr'sudi it may trulr be caUed) is to be ibund in I 
the improvement of machinery, and the oonse*| 
qiient rapid increase of manu&ctureSb Tbe ma* 
nufacturing system has been carried among us to 
an extent unheard of in any former age or coun- 
try ; it has enabled us to raise a revenue which 
twenty years ago we ourselves should have thought 
it impossible to support, and it has added even . 
more to the activity of the country than to its! 
ostensible wealth ; but in a fiur gpneater degree has! 
it diminished its happiness and l essened its secn4 
^ rity. Adam Smith's book is the code, or confes-l 
\ sion of iaith, of this system ; a tedious and hard- 
hearted book, gpreatly over-valued even on the 
score of ability, for fifty pages would have com- 
prised its sum and substance. 

' Cm! et emifi%9 pemaer wn pmrnr tmnme* 

as Ronsard says, b very natural for a lover, but 
not very excusable for him if he writes verses, and 
alti^gether insulEferaUa in an author of any other 
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descriptioiu That book considers man as a manu- 
facturing animal, — a definition which escaped the 
ancients : it estimates his importance, not by the 
sum of ifoodness and of knowledge which he pos- 
sesses, not by the virtues and charities which 
should flow towards him and emanate from him, 
not by the happiness of which he may be the 
source and centre, not by the duties to which he 
is called, not by the immortal destinies for which . 
he is created ; but by the gain which can be ex- 
tracted from him, the quantum of lucration of 
* which he can be nuule the instrument. The more 
^ perfect the fabric in which he is employed, the less 
intellect is required ; eves and fingers are all that 
are needed; This philosophy, indeed, deals with 
him as Diogenes did with the cock, in derision of 
Plato's definition:, .pluck the wiugs of his intel- 
lect, strip him of the down and plumage of his 
Ivirtues, and behold in the brute, denuded, pitiable 
I animal, the man of the manufacturing system ! 

Some of the sciences and many of the arts re- 
quire large cities to foster them ; they thrive there 
like exotics in a town-conservatory ; but the vir- • 
tues and the comforts of inferior life wither away 
in such atmospheres, like flowers transplanted 
from the field to pine at a street-window. The 
peasant, however much his religious education may 
be neglected, cannot grow up without receiving 
some of the natural and soflening impressions, of 
religion. Sunday is to him a day of rest, not of 
dissipation ; the sabbath bells come to his ear with 
a sweet and tranquillizing sound ; and though he : 
may be inattentive to the service of the church, 
and uninstnicted in its tenets, still the church and : 
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him, who cannot comprehend how these 
oct upon the human heart ! The town mi 
turer is removed from all these gentle and 
influences ; he has no love for his birth -pi 
his dwelling-place, and cares nothing for t 
in which h ^strikg. no root One source 

I triotism is Uius desGbyedj^fer, in the mul 

I patriotism grows out of local attachments. • 
mAum forU patria may be said bj the ezii 
the cosmopolite philosopher; but naiaUmk 
found among the periphrases for patriot ai 
same feeling will be found in the langua 
every people who are advanced one degree bi 
the savage state. 

The maQgfaj 
othttjcatt9fs. which are instrumental to good 
duct in the agricultural classes. They hav 

' cessarily less ofibat attachment to their j^pl 
which arises from long connexion, and the 
membrauue of kind offices received, and (ai 

! services performed,, .an inheritance .transm 
from parent to son : and beinir srathered t^i^ 
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%/ pernicioiis to mind and body. The ooiiBomption 
of life in tome manu&ctories, eren in those which 
might at first be thought most innocuous* though 
it may be a consolation to those philosophers who 
are afraid of being crowded at the table of nature* 
would make good men shudder if the account 
could be fully kid before them. We could men- 
tion one of the most extensive and important of 
our fabrics, where the first generation of persons 
who were employed bore the change of life with- 
out much apparent injury ; tlie second gprew sickly 
and were invalided long before the natural age of 
decay ; and in the third the whole race was extinct! 
John Hunter predicted that our manu&ctories 
would engender new varieties of pestilence. New 
and specific diseases they have produced* but the 
< only pestilence which has yet manifested itself is 
of a moral nature. Physical diseases are not 
more surely generated by crowding human beings 
together in a state of filth and wretchedness, than 
moral ones by herding them together, and that, 
too, without distinction of sex, in a state of igno- 
rance. This is the case under the least unfavour- 
able circumstances which can be imagined ; but it 
is doubly so under the manufacturing system, where 
children are trained up in the way wherein that 
system destines them to go, as soon as their little 
fingers can twirl a thr»d, or feed a machine. 
* When that system was at its height, the slave- 
, trade itself was scarcely more systematically re- 
morseless. The London workhouses supplied 
I children by waggon*loads to those manufactoriea 
1 which would take them off the hands of the parish ; 
I m new soct of alave-tiade was invented ; a set of 
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child-jobbeiB travelled the country, procuring chil- 
dren from parents whose poverty was such as would 
consent to the sacrifice, and undertaking to feecL 
clothe, and lodge them for the profits of their laK 
hour. In this manner were many of our great ma* 
nufactories supplied ! In those manu&ctories the 
machinery never stood stilL One set of these 
poor children worked by day, another by night ; 
and when one relay was relieved, they turned into 
tlic beds whkh had been vacated by the other* \ 

warm as the others had left them!. .When this • 

system had continued long enough for those * 

who lived through so unnatural and miserable a j 

childhood to re<^h the age of maturity, it was i 

found that the girls, when they married, were ■« 

utterly unable to perform the commonest and most ^ 

indispensable domestic work; and the remedy ^ 

which was devised for the future, was, that they [ 

should go to school to learn these things for an | 

hour in the day, after they had done work ! \ 

Some of this evil has been mitigated : the hellish , : 

practice of night- work (it deserves no gentler ; 

c[uali6cation) is nearly, if not totally disused; } 

but enough evil remains to produce irreparable 
injur}' to the individuals, and the most serious . [ 

mischief to the community. Tlie existing race of I r- . 
the manufacturing. poor-havebeen trained up cer-J / ^ 
tainly without .moralr and it may be said vrithouti ^ ; 
relii^ous instruction also; for if a pulpit-lessonV 

* should now and then by accident reach their ears,l ^ • 

* there is little chance of its penetrating farther, utterly! K^ 
unprepared as they are for receiving iu Among the 
philosophers-errant who mislead themselves as well 

as others in confounding the distinctions between ^ 
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!^****?^t*^^^*^S. there »« some who. after ^ 

j»«i ,^v ^«^ ^Ite debatable ground between gooi 

t*? **-*pn V*^^^«ver tbe right path, and find graci 

, j»c** Q ^^^to Evidence for their escape. The biai 

(0f dfj^^^ **J '" "** middle and higher ranks 

L.n** jIv ^t,* ** *«" " manners, follow the mode 

%( ,t "^\v^*n. Bt least, is in fashion. But the clasi 

^***^ ^^ Ve have been speaking, have more t( 

(^ ^^1 * same time that Ihey are less preparer 

\i(>'** ^r^>'ce. He who has ever seen the habita 

jj»»*V^ *lie city poor in the cellars and garreti o 

^d* tif ^'"1 alleys, will easily believe that the fire 

^vjO 11 "i* pot-house holds out a Btronger tempta 

y^o\^ ^ even the physical eSect of the liquor 

'^ilh has told us how such places 

■ Inpirl 
hut IL ' *' ^"" '"'"'•■" '" "'" I™' ■"■"'• i"*"!' 

f 'ney do more than this : they aflbrd a stimului 
"' ^iety which he cannot Rnd elisewhere ; slronf 
humour and vulgar wit come with double fascina 
t'Oii.io those whose intellectual powers are stag 
naiil ai home ; the coarseness of boisterous inirll 
Ids upon them with double etcilenienl; and i 
ihey give themselves up to the lowest vices, ough^ 
ire to wonder at this, when their belter facultiei 
bare never been brought into action ? Searci 
lower than the angels in the capacity of his nature 
mail is yet, when leil to himself, scarcely above Ihi 
brutes ; and if he be depraved, as well as ignorant 
be 19 then chiefly distinguished from them by tin 
iatal prerogative of possessing a wicked will ant 
greater powers of mischief. M'hen his divinei 

J part has never been called forlh, the mere anima 
■I all that Rmains, and mere animal grati fiCTti W 
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must be Um natunl end Mid aim of hit bliad| ^ 
desires. 

These are not the nwM imagiiMlioiis of a qiecii- 
lative moralist It b notorioua that the maimcn 
of the peo[de in manuftctming distrids are peeiH 
liarly dissolute. Saint Monday b the only samt in 
the journeyman's kalendar; ud then an mmuf 
places where one of the woildng days of the ynA 
is regularly set apart fiir drunkenness, lilw a sain 
bath of incligion. However high the wages nay ^ 

be, profligacy of every kind keepapaeetaM drawn i/^ 
after it its ineritaUe punishment of ddnlitj* dia* l!^'!^w 
ease, poverty, want, and early death, jror the J; -. 
main cause o4^the increase of pauperism it b need- V a, 
less to go farther than the increase of manu&c* 1^^ ^ 
tures,. .that very increase which has so <^ien been ^y '' 
triumphantly appealed to in proof of the prospe-f-t'.r* 
rity of the country. Even in quiet times* and![ i^^^^ 
when, to outward appearancot the countiy was 
flourishing beyond all example in former ages, this 
evil was &lt,. .an evil in itself of suflkient magni- 
tude, but of the most frightful nature when those 
circumstances are considmd which give it a di 
political bearing. __ 

* Two causes,* says the flctitious Espriella^ 
whom in this place I may be permitted to quotel 

* and only two, will rouse a peasantry to rebellion 1 ^ 

* intolerable oppression, or religious seal either fon 

* the right faith or the wrong : no other motivcl 

* is powerful enough. A manufacturing poor is | 

* more easily instigated to revolt. They lutve no * 

* local attachments ; the persons to whom they look 
' up for support they regard more with envy than 

* respect, as men who grow rich by their liiwur; 
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they know enough of what is passing in the poli- 
tical world to think themselves politicians; they 
ftel the whole burden of taxation, which is not 
the case with the peasant, because he raises a 
great part of his own food ; they are aware of 
their own numbers ; and the moral feefings which 
in the peasant are only blunted* are in these men 
debauched. A manufacturing populace is alwaya 
ripe for rioting; the direction which this fury 
may take is accidental. In 1780 it ran against 
the Catholics; in 1790 against the Dissenters* 
Governments who found their prosperity upon 
manu&ctnrea* sleep upon grunpowder. 
' Do I then think/ continues the writer, * that 
England is in danger of revolution ? If the ma- 
nunicturiug system continues to be extended^ 
increasing, as it necessarily does increase, the 
number, the misery, and the depravity of the 
poor, I believe that revolution inevitably must 
come, and in its most fearful shape. That system^ 
if it continues to increase, will more effectually^ 
tend to ruin England than all the might and all 
the machinations of her enemies, were they ten 
times more formidable than they are. It com- 
municates just knowledge enough to the popu- 
lace to make them dangerous, and it poisons 
their morab. The temper of the mob has been 
manifested at the death of Despard, and there ir 
no reason to suppose that it is not the same- in 
all other great towns as in London. It will be* 
well for England when her cities shall decrease, 
and her villages multiply and grow ; when therr 
shall be fewer streets and more cottages. The" 
tendency of the present system is to convert the 
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London, M wd m in NhMnghMn, amiftilid 
upon the mwdor of Mr. FHeml, hnve bnl loo 



fiiUy eppnnrcd thb tanai^ Hcnr tket t«Bp«% 
has been prodneed, ilMiMfhrther In m lignlh Mfa 1 
The itste of peitico end the pnee wiD fo ftr |-* 
towifd enUnnig it Theft dMrabenyetpniied 
phn for efeetfaig n lOfidnthNi hi tUs eontiytpe 
ere ftr from eBeeitiog or bderfaig; hot H 1^ no 
means followe that the|NPepeielorj woifc of rBrao* 
tkm is not going on. Tiiefeisnoeommlwtriet for ■ 
supplying London, and yet London b supplie^^ ' 
with a regubrity and abundanee whidi no eomf ■ 
missariat, however perfect, could possibly accomf ; ^'• 
plish. If one poUtical writtf Tilifles every meal ■ . v 
sure or the eiisting administration ; if another re* . :^« 
yiles all parties in their turn with tqatl Tirulenoe |>*«^ 
if a third systematically holds up the Royal Family 
to derision and abhorrmce; and a fourth labours 
to bring the whob qrstem of government into con* 
tempt and hatred,-Hthough the first should merely 
be the &ithfiil adherent of a poUtical fiiction ; 
though mere malevofence should be the influencing 
motive of the second ; the third be actuated fay 
mere humour, or by neediness acting upon a pro^ 
flinte mind ; and Uie fourth be led astrsy by juve* 
nib presumption or mbtaken seal ; thoush all 
these persons should be utterly unconnectccUwith, 
or even hostibto each other, th^co-opcnaeas 
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lttt\i^V loarether to one direct end as if they 
. e\ {^- ^*id by oaths and sscmmenls, and ihal end ' 
i,\\ Wt**'^"y •'■« ""enhro™ of Iheir coiinlry oB if 

u. '*'trt Oie salaried instruments ofFrance. 
. i.^lin linds a factions newspaper u[H)n hi> 
!"■«"&« (abip^ and. cusling his eyes ortr ita 
<*™'W while he sips his coffee, smiles ot Us 
bliindpn, or at most vents a maiediclion, more in 
wonder than in indignation, at the impudent vil- 
lainy of its falsehoods, has hut a faint conception 
of iU effects upon the ipvat body of its readers. 
Journals of this description are not designed for 
those whose place in society indisposes ihem to 
revolutionary tenets, or whom a sound under- - 
standing, and a mind well stored, have fortified, 
8s with mitkridale, against such poison. But 
there are thousands, and tens of thousands, pre- 
pared for tt by the manufacturing svstem as com- 
plelely as soldiers by want and cold are prepared 
for camp contagion. It is upon men whom thnt 
system has depraved, that the diatribes of the 
anarchists operate with full effect Those per- 
sons, if there be any such, who would keep the 
people ignorant because they rely upon their igno- 
rance as a preservative, are not more lamentably 
erroneous in judgement than ignorant thtmselves 
of the slate of the society in which they live. 
Where one who can read is to be found, a]l who 
have ears can hear. The weekly epistles of the 
apostles of sedition are read aloud in tap-rooms 
and pot-houses to believing auditors, listening 
greedily when they are told that their rulers fatten 
upon the gains extracted from their blood and 
•in^i; that they ore cheated, oppressed, and 
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^undffcd ; that their wives and children are want- ■ 
ingljiewifc becMise a comipl majority in parUa-; 
ment peniiU in carrying on a war which then 
was DO cum for beginning, and to which there, 
can be no end in view ; that there is neither com-\ 
mon senM tior common honesty in the govem-U 
ment ; that the liberty of the press has bwn deii 
stroyed, and the; are, in Tact, living under military.' 
law; that they are a flogged nation,., and flogging, 
is only Rt for beasts,, .and beasts they are,, .and; 
likebeasta they deserve to be treated, if they submit i 
patiently to aucfa wrongs and insults; — thewarcri 
the topica which are received in the pot-house.!^ 
and discusaed bver the loom and the lathe * 

already profligate and unprincipled, needy 
they aredissolute, and discontented becauM they arei 
needy, swallow these things when thcj are getting 
drunk, and chew the cud upon them when sober.: 
The lessons are repeated day after day, and week 
after week. If madder be adminiitacd to • i^ 
only for a few dayii his bones an reddened wfth. 
its dye'; and can we believe that the bloody colour- 
ing of such 'pig's meat*' as this will notfind its 
way into the system of those who take it for their 
daily food 7 

Some years ago a lady published a vindieatioD 
of Eve for having eaten the 'Pplei arguing that 
ihe woman acted nobly and from the — 
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' dfiire of acquiring knowledge;, in order that Adam 
■ vi; and heraelf might become aa gods. The bereay 

*:(<''• was new, whidi is tome merit in a heresy,. . for 

■■'yX ' CTcn Richard Brothers and Joanna Southcole have 

i'--\>! -r'^ r* '"' P<^<tenai(Nu to novelty in their doctrines. But 
'"({■'' l.'vV- ■'■the female bemianch's arguments proved only the 
III ir.V; ':.^Kcn<iity of the tempter; and. like that tempter, 
■' '.''. ' .'^.-^^vi'they who arc now labouring to seduce the peoplCf 
''''-!|'V-'^': fidl not to allure them with promises of unattain- 
■ ''-■/.' '.. able good, perverting to vile purposes the sacred 
. ^' ' V^-«',' . name* of laws, and liberty, and constituUon, and 
'■' ^■ ii,ti'' dealing out vague generalities and inapplicable 
,' . if^' . .tnaanu, while their main appeal is to the vanity 
'.'a -^*- ■'■ and the evil passions of an uninstructed multitude. 
! j' Marat and Hcbert were continually talking to the 

|. I people (rf'their rights, and TepresentingthemselveB 

]'. 1' as the enlightened friends of humanity. Our sap- 

t^ ' I pers and miners tread faithfully In their steps 03 

il lar as they have hitherto gone ; and there are but 
I too many circiim stances which &vour the maclii' 
' V J nations of such mischievous and wicked men. 

Among these circumstances the manufacturing 
*.' I 1 system again presents itself in the first rank. The 

: . . • extent to which it has been carried makes a large- 
\ '' Vf^ P"^ °^ *""^ population dependent for employ,. • 
' wbichis,infact,forsubsi!ttence,..uponothercoun- 
trica; and when the tyranny of a baittarous con-' 
qneior in Europe, and the servility or corruption 
of a ruling faction in America, shut us out from our 
acenstonwd markets, distress and riots in the ma- 
QuActuiiug districts are the consequetwe. Let it 
not be supposed that we are among the whotesale 
dcdaimen against foreign commerce; or that. 
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THB UAmJFACTUUNG mTBlf. 1^ 

.because we perceive the &U] congequences which 

* result from Uie mana&ctnriDg^ system, curied od 
as it has hitherto been» we would, in the spirit of 
radical reform, destroy it root and branch. Doubi* 
less it has been prodnctire of great and essential 
benefit: doubtless it has been necessaiy in thai 
process which is continually going on for the ad- 
vancement of humankind: doubtless the eventual 
good will abundantly overtmlanoe the evil with 
which it may have been purchased. But as na« 
tions may be too warlike for their own haj^iness, 
ior even their own security, sq they may be too ' ' '^ 
commercial What one ofthe wisest of the heathens ^ 
has told lis, is applicable in policy as well as in 
ethics : • . Ta 2c ovk €0* 7/ui^« aoB^v^^ iovXa^ naXvra^ \ 
dWoTpia. When the evil is discovered, one great ! 
step is made towards the cure ; and that it is an 
evil to have whole districts dependent for support 
upon the politics of a foreign cabinet, is now 
proved by our own experience. Want will make 
eveu those persons turbulent who would be other* 
wise every way disposed to be industrious and 
peaceable : what facilities, then, must it afford to 
the agitators who, by every imaginable means, are 
labouring to excite mutinous feelings, and set the 
people against the government ! Malesuada is the 
epithet by which Virgil characterizes hunger ; and 
the old rebels in Henry VIII/s time felt themselves* 
beyond all doubt, fully justified in their insiurrection 
when they told the Duke of Norfolk that * Poverty 

* was their captain, the which, with his cousin 

* Necessityi, had brought them to that doing/ 

In other times we have had men thrown out of 
employ by the fluctuations of foreign politics, but 
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{,^!i 1 their numbers have been comiwntivelf trifling, . 

jij, I vid tKe elTect partial ; nor were there in those 

'lK ■> days public speakers and public wrilera ready to 

inflame their discontent and array them against 
their rulers. The rapid increase of manu&cturea, 
and the wider scale upon which hostility is carried 
■J' ;; on agunst us, hare caused the effect dow to be felt 

'''-■ over every part of the country ; and a cause which 

arises out of our real improvement and the high 
degree of civilization to which we have attained, has 
given consistency to the danger. Bodies of men, 
associating for unlawful purposcsinEngland, are at ■ 
no loss how to oi^anize themselves; fbrnowhereia 
the world bos the principle of political association 
ever been so well and so generally understood. 
We have not only llie impirium in imperio of the 
, Quakers, and that of the Wesleyan Methodists 

X' (each of them perfect in its kind), but every 

~v ' sectarian community, every Joint-company, every 

.•,i| ; parish club, aBbrds a model; and as some or 

,ij I other of these institutions exist in every village 

:;l' I throughout the kingdom, the people ore every- 

r t ' where familiarly versed in such practical details of 

-__X I busincEB OS are applicable upon the widest scale, 

f'tf j Our benefit societies (in their origin as old as the 

V i \ Saxon guilds), which, in their right application, 

, are excellent, and which have properly been en- 

' ' * couraged by the legislature, have been perverted to 

I the most mischievous purposes. Hw number of 

persons who belonged to these societies ten years 
' . sgo, when the poor-retiims were made, amounted 

;' , to 704,350, of whom nearly half'.atleast, maybe 




vm iiAiiorAOitmiM nwtam. 

(upposed to belong lo Ike i 

Wb^ii the Luddites begia toi 

the funds of the soctettct to w&h ibey liclaamd 

affarded them a ready tVfflji and WHB fnrlM- 

resources were needed, ihey klMW t~ ' 
reretiue as well on the iiliiiriilliit 
Duwniiig'-slreet. In this country, jOWiaMBi 
long been accustomed lo comUiw Sir tna p 
of obtaining higher pay from their employen; 
each trade has its fund for such ocnsions, raised 
by weekly or monthly payments i the difierent 
trades assist each other in their coinbinatioiw, ■ ' 
the business is managed by secret c 
In this manner the shoemakers, when tbey d 
work, two or three j-ears ago, were enable 
support' a loss of wages to the amount of nearly 
half a million ! Besides this resource, it has been 
ascertained that the Luddites, under pretest of 
defraying the expenses of a petition for parlia- 
mentary reform, levied a contribution of half-a- 
crown a man upon their fellow-workmen through- 
out an extensive part of the country, wbeic do 
disturbances were apparent. 

Such, then, are the means which the disaffected 
part of ihe populitce have in their hands. If all 
any former lime the mob were inflamed with ac-l 
dition, tbey were a headless multitude, bound to-/ 
gether only by the momentary union of blind! 
(passion; they are now an organized associationj 
'with their sections, their secret committees, ani^^ 

U* tmabtt ol ttmWm i. Grot Briuia ■! S,t44,M)0, si -kick m,t» 
■r* a|t|ed « ■|rie*lr«n , iid IJIMM la Iridf , BuafMltrni, tai 
kaalKnri Bdnpalisu. All sik 
*wyiirt.iBittfcttw<ciiigMl,M 
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■*~y. These are fenr 

_ *lxir»ry distress were 

i, ^^^ spirit of insubordioai 

■:% » there is to be taken i 

-^^^;^^ alarming fact, which 

,^^ ^ "^ importance of whit 
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^vom the educated c 

the mob ; so that, sir 

"W^l etate has in this res] 

-^ J^nge 89 our foreign n 
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^bout the democracy o 

■^ Dicn of warm hearts an 

^T Nunc dimiUu ; and 

^ and generoAs inexpei 

■^ disciples of a political fa 

the world with the lyjn 

^,^J^^„^^ nn earth, good will am 

.'■^^^^irits, who were thus led e 

^^^^ ^V.ich the French Revolutio 

at its commencement, t( 

ingied their crude politii 

, but which were both t 

ever to become popular. 

;ly of the rights of man 

^^tiiiies of the human nu 

lent and indefinite progr 

a^ere incapable of entering 

keld nothing in these vis 

ilitical bearing ; and find 

^■^^^ ,Aiili-Jacobin war, regard 

^^^*'"*tferred France to Eoglai 

Allies to their countryc 4 




THI H&mTrACTDUHO mTSM. 1» - 

tlie baser crew of dcmocnU, who aped tha iblUa 
of the French, uid felt do honor mt thrir crimei, 
shocked th^ countrymen by opea profesBoni of 
profligKte impiety. Thmt this wu the feeling of 
the populace twenty yean ago, ia notorioua ta 
«Tery one who remembera that atirrioff aeaaon. 
Wlierever any riota broke out, * Church and King* 
VDB the cry of the mob, and their iiiry waa directed 
Dgninit those whom they looked upon as the en»- 

* tniea of both. Time paaaed on ; the character of 
the French revolution develiqied itaelf; that whidi 
had been fondly worahipped at its uprise as ' the 
day-star of liberty/, .the star in the East, guiding; 

' us to political redemption,, .pnnred to be a baleful 
comet, abedding pestilence and destructioii over 
the nations. Jonobinism fell under the sword oil 
military despotism in France,— the fate which uni- J 
versally must tenninate ita luccesa : of its pattisansl 
ill England, some sunk into contempt, «omc wenl 
cooled by years, others sobered by experience:! 
their dreams- were disupated ; their philosophy 
grew out of fashion ; their irreligion was hooted 
out of sight ; the great experiment to which they 
appealed had failed ; and such is the deadening 
ellbct of disappointed hope upon tliose who have 
no strength of mind to reclaim them when they 
have gone wrong, or support them when thcr are 
right, that many of those persons who had Men 
wannest in their admiration of the French rf 
volution, looked now upon the struf^Ie of the 
Spaniards with utter apathy, prophesied their 
failure, depreciated their exertions, insulted over 
thar loaaes, and, learning to bale the people whom 
coldneai of heart and erm of intelle^ hadjnade 
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/them injure, laboured lo the utmost to assist in 
* accomplishing their own predictions. 

I While the spirit or jacobinism had tlius evapo- 
rated from the top of the vessel, its dregs were 
settling at the bottom. It hod tost its generalizing 
spirit and its metaphysics : whatever, also, had 
made it alluring lo the young, and srdent, and en- 
thusiastic lovers of their kind, was gone : it had 
become selfish and gravelling ; yet, because of its 
-Tery deterioration, the more dangerous. New de- 
Iniagogues appeared upon the stage,, .children of 
Mammon, and wiser in their generation. They 
understood the temper of llie vulgar too well to 

Jireach lo them of fine fabrics of society, the dif- 
usion of general knowledge, and the millennium 
of wisdom and phrijiSophy. Their arguments are 
adapted more wisely to that part of the people 
with whom, as they are pleased to proclaim, the 
physical force is lodged. The reformation for 
- which they plead is to save money' ; it is a matter 
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THK AOITATOBB. ■ 

eaU for rtfomuttion too gentral to be miHaken, 
and too poUiil to be rrxhUd.' Jladicjjl reform is a 
fcaOr text ilianrevolulio u ; ili ejame s ernion will 
Buirg itBEg" nie same end is"efR'cnrallv Tirthered 
by botih! ^The folly and stupidity of ministers, the 
profligacy of public men, Ihe oppressiveness of 
go\ eminent, and the waste of public money, are the 
^ inarchists' constant theme. Knowing, also, th|^| 
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they omit no opportunity of vilifying the royal 
family. In this manner have Ihey for years been 
addressing themselves to the pasKions of the 
vulgar ; flalterini^ their vanity by telling them that 
wisdom and virtue moat proceed Irom them, and 
that the way to remedy nil evils is to have ali elec- 
tions popular, and make tiie representative receive 
instructions from his constituents; exciting their 
' indignation against their rulers, and provoking 
' their seifishncBs and pride, at the same lime, by 
'. persuading them that they are plundered by the 
,1 government, and cheated by the public servants. 
: Their changes are rung upon corruption, pecula- 
' lion, inquiry, and justice*; and reform, radical 
teform, is still the burthen of the BOng. 



fnitinuB of ihr Intmity. <wha find >>HB MrDtirlial 

liianl tntr) a( Ik* rnlia^ pittr.wbn hi «i nniiiM 
lot idiacrnr Mhanl, Tkki iki Irltsdi orfimdoin ongki 
ler JaitiM, ■■<) Ihil U wu Hjiliiluoiikiul, lad hhih- 
|. U ladalp Tnliip et nTcngt. Tbi JDaruliil mi 
thifl. mni aJniUed, in rfplj. Ihftl rtfrBfc, to Ih 
kaihoifVl ar..b<i. Im iddtd. i )»v* las Uk 
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It has been confidently asserted, that some of 
the anarchist writers are in the pay of France 
We do not believe it : and whether it be so or not 
is altogether unimportant, for what occasion has 
the enemy to hire agents when there are so many 
who act for him gratuitously? To slander public 
and private characters has become a regular trade 
in England, and miscreants of one description take 
to it just as miscreants of another to the more 
dangerous, but not more ne&rious, practices of 
thieving and robbing ; they beg^n upon players, • 
and they end upon princes. Th%re is another 
class less noxious to society, and in themselves 
less detestable, but enemies in like manner to> 
public order. A forum orator -some years ag^ 
published a tour, in which he described the grati- 
fication which he felt in the act of being over* 
turned in a stage-coach, because, never havingr 
met with such an accident before, it g^ve him- 
an opportunity of experiencing a new sensation ! 
Gentlemen whose lives and limbs are matters of 
such trifling concern to themselves, may be equally 
well disposed to try what sort of sensation the over- 
throw of a government would produce. It is no 
new thing for wretches to set fire to a house, for 
the purpose of plundering during the confusion ; 
ought we then to doubt that there may be those 
who would commit state-arson for motives of a 
like nature? But whether they commence their 
career thus without principle, or under the in- 
fliiAnce of erroneous notions and mistaken zeal, 
personal feeling brings them to the same state of 
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tUftD thntt br tkMt ftUowi, aad aut not I Uft a lUtUJaffiM 
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mind : thej get wkhiB icMh of Uie kw at 
time or oCbio; mad Ihca, begiaaiag a good 
to abhor the gofcnmioit wiikh has eomctod them, 
they labovr in their focation with heaity TimlcBee* 
hoping one day to change pbeet with tiie attorney- 




writing to the popuiace fcr yean P**^; they aie 
not without empioymeni in the daily piem ; bat 
the wcddy prem is ahnoat eidntivciy their own, 
and Una is of fiir moie importance ; fcr it ii the 
weekly paper which finds its way to the poi-hoose 
In town, and the ale-hooae in the ooantry, in- 
flaming the turbulent temper of the manufacturer, 
and disturbing the quiet aitacfament of the peasant 
to those institutions under which he and his fathers 
have dwelt in peace. He rvceiTCS no account of 
public a&irs (and these are times in which the 
remotest peasant leds an anxiety concerning them 
which was never known before) but what comes 



of ft delibermlt »Jsl•■^ is MWv«4 hj ft fnr •chtr 

lifftey,. . WcaMft it Mvrtt Omr immiaimia iftteioiC. A 

•rthMkfttWcap<*T^iftftco«rt«rjMt*cc OaccrfWdulf 

I «ftTiesW ftf ft Sftfrftftt sad mm* wli— iftrf liM mptm 
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laitlet aTawtiMacn. waa WM afaa ito pcfatat laiitii, la 4a- 
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througrh these polluted sources. The murderers 
of Overbury destroyed him by seasoning with 
poison whatever he took, his food, his drink, and 
bis medicine; so every thing is drugged which 
asses through the hands of the radicd joumal- 
sts. Victory is depreciated, and represented as 
matter of regret, because it tends to lengthen a 
war which the anarchbts and the despondents 
have pronounced hopeless ; failure is exaggerated 
and made matter of consolation, or ill-concealed 
joy, because it brings us nearer to an abandonment 
of the contest With whatever enemy we may be 
engaged, upon whatever cause, in whatever quar- 
rel, it is England which is wrong, it is England 
which ought to yield. If Buonaparte be spoken 
of, his crimes are palliated or concealed, his suc- 
cess blazoned, his talents magnified, and held up 
for awe and admiration ; his policy described as 
infallible ; his means inexhaustible ; his power not 
to be resisted. Thus do these men labour to 
destroy in their readers all svmpathy with their 
country ; all joy in her triumph ; all natural pride 
in her glory; all generous exultation in her 
name ; all interest in her cause. At home every 
thing is represented in the darkest colours ; no- 
thing but imbecility, venality, profligacy, pro- 
fusion, waste and peculation on the part of the 
rulers; on the part of the people distress, misery, 
hunger:. .the populace are reminded of their 
numbers, they are told of their strength, and they 
are reproached for their patience,. • 

* Pftek-bMiiBf p»tiMct. tk»t Um prapMtj 

• And tiUr fill of tk« AlUndsriaff Mt.' 

Every topic is made subservient to the same con- 
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cluaon, that things are bad, and must be changed ; 
that oomiption must be cut up by the roots ; that 
the soil must be cleared by the plough and the 
harrow. 

When com has become damaged it is said to 
evolve a specific poison for the human system: 
poison of this kind, being administered in the 
daily bread of the people, has been producing 
slowly but surely the effect for which it was in- 
tended. We are most of us l ike cameleo ns, and 
reflect the colour of tlie opinions by which we are 
surrounded. The cochineal insect derives its splen- 
did dye from the plant on which it is reared. • 

• . tbe iljr 
Tk«t foedt on dnsf it eoloartd therebj. 

The Greenlander exhales essence of train-oil from 
every pore ; and in like manner they who are dieted 
upon this garbage, necessarily imbibe its taint It 
is now ' become rank, and smells to heaven.' But 
though the eruption did not shew itself till a fit op- 
portunity occurred last year, the infection had long 
been taken. The famous text in Ezekiel^ which is 
the watch-word of the Luddites, was current among 
the manufacturers of the north more than seven 
years (^fore they made any public manifestation 
of a seditious spirit. This fact is within our own 
knowledge ; and we know also another fact, equally 
aerious in itself, and which ought to operate as a 
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Speeches which produce no other eflf 
liament than that of exciting indigrna 
effrontery of those who deliver them, or 
their infatuation, operate very difierentl} 
are reported in a condensed shape, a 
posure of their futility and &lsehood is 
For this, no doubt, they are designed 
is consistent with regular paiiy polic) 
Luddite committees make a farther use 
and the mvjst inflammatory harangues i 
scription are printed like dying^peeches 
throu2^h the manufacturing dist||i^|%f^t ^ 
or penny each. The e&sioi)^^qf rtli^ 
orators, and the most incend^ry, p:vr; 
the anarchist journals, are circg]^q4^. iu. 
manner. 

' Give me the press,' said Mr. Sheridan 
■* venal lords, commons, or princes* .again 

* ism of any kind, or in any shape. • let me 

* a free press, and the liberties of EIngland 

* unsliaken.' And what if the press, in 

freedom, and to the eventual destructior 
J — 





ly government can 
bread) hy it * " ' 



artitler; who imagine thai o 
BufTer itself to be baltered ii 
impunity. Look to llie Tacts, and set nliat the 
licentious n FES nf tlie press has already produced! 
The armed associations of Nottingham and York- 
shire, adding to the secrecy and combination of 
the Uniled Irishmen, the coolness and reifularity 
of the English character, and disgracing that 
character by the principles which ihey hold, the 
end at which they aim, and the assassinations 
which Ihey have committed ; even these con- 
^ spirators against life, property, and social order, 

[7 are less alarming, in their acts and in their pur- 

V poses, thon are the symptoms which manifested 

)[ themselves among the mob upon the death of 

Mr. Perceval. Who does not know that men ond 
women and children paraded the streets of a po- 
'i^_%- pulons cilj, in the heart of England, with flags in 
^'^o^. honour of that event, .in honour of the murder of 
"*■ ' - * one who carried into public life the gentleness of 
>bb individual chamcter, and, in his private station, 
w«w the model of every virtue? The rictories of 
ft Nelson or a Wellington would not have excited 
tnore overflowing joy in them, when their natural 
feelings were uncomipled, than was displayed 
unon this accursed occasion. JtonRres were kin- 
dled to celebrate a deed by which the peaceable 
part of the community were shocked es at some 
unwonted visitation of heaven, and for which, 
when they had recovered from the Rrst stunning 
sensation, they grieved ns for a private and pc 
cuiiar calamity. The same un-English, un-Chris- 
tian, inhuman spirit displayed itself in Cornwall; 
BOd in London the indication of the temper of J 
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the popahM WM wt TOML B rfh w H hid 

TOspcctod, or coold pnerihlj bt fcaoum, thit tito 

anffitfifi wM in s itete of odnd iriddi nBdmd ^ 

him wm nmch an otject of cowpiwioB m of honww ] 

hebecunethefcvonriloofthoadbbM Vho hai ] 

biiii ilwii fiiiiMl ilwii i hiii iuh w. thili lil f ilg w iii J 
hero And ddhcnr. AttcmpliiicmBMdelOTCnii^p^' 
him, as he wae co n fO|ed to pffii0ii» If the dbutSpy?^, 
rabble colleetcd on the wqr ; and «ithoie|Midip:^^:.^^^ 
homes whkh eve ftiq ii Mte d bj the lower ortsfy.^l^j 
about town, eoenes weie wtaened not to be w^gB&m 
mcmbered wkhoiit dndderiqr. HeaMiB wove . I 
drunk, accompanied with fieioaoiu ondlatioB far * Bj 
what had bren donc^ and more ft rocion e antie^pft- * A 
tions of what, it was hoped, was aoon tofiiDow. (^ 
Ibe imagination of a dramatist could eoncdve no 
fitter prelude to the most dreadful tragedf of 
popular madness. 

These, then, are the feelings of the potJKWiffv!^:^'^ 
politicians, who have for years past been mikyr.is 
in the virulence and venom of the^-dt'/ ;:- 3 
journalists with their daily potatioiA;* ' \. . J 
Francis Burdett heard how thcwirctcl.ts \n'i.o \r 
have rescued Bdlingham hux;Lr.ca ! -I'naideb wo 
certainly believe that no man'^i: ,;cUed it more 
than himself. At thai time, aiid in thoee re- / 
Joidngs, their temper discloecd itself without die- [ 

guise,* .thetcmperofthatrabble who vociftratelbr » 

puritv of election, throw up thdr hats for Unit - - 
and lackey the beds of his processions. They 
ratified the murder ; they made it their own act 
and deed, and even contracted in it a degree of 
guilt which did not attach to the perpetrator ; for 
that unhappy man (though never was the forfeitors 
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of life more imperiously required fortlie sake of 
sodety) it was impossible not to feel something 
like compassion : but what shall be said of those 
wiiters* who, by their pestilent perseverance in 
preaching evil, prepared the people to rejoice in 
his crime, and who have been wicked enough to 
hold up the victim as a vrarning, instead of the 
/jDnmrdcrer! 

...-: They have leavened the mass, and the leaven 
^'> ^4>continue8 to work; for we must not deceive 
' .J- .^.^joonelves, and suppose that the spirit of insub- 
ofdinatioo, which has been thus excited and thus 
manifested, is extinguished, or even abated. It 
has been suspended, m the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, because the harvest brought a temporary 
alleviatwn of the existing distress, and because 
summer is not the favourite season of those who 
•• require the cover of darkness for their deeds. 
^^•;>* Long nightt and bloody blankets^* was one of 
*^2?^ '" 4he ferocious toasts of tlie United Irish : the union 
[^' ^- Y'which .has been formed in our own countr}' is of 
the same character, and tends to the same efiect* 
80 surely as the pressure of scarcity shall again 
be felt, so surely will Tlle^outrages be renewed. 
The causes are .not removed; the association is 
not broken ; the spirit exists ; the means are not 
exhausted ; and the same stimulants are still ad- 
ministered by the same incendiaries. If this system 
be not effectually checked, a JcLcquait, a bellum 
9ervUe will be the result 

Mr. Sheridan has said, that there are three ways 
of destroying the liberty of the press : * one is by 

* oppressive acts of parliament; another by tx 

* qfido informations, and the unconstitutional 
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history teaches to those who an i 
ceivin^ its lessons, there is apneiaoi 
thai the ahusa oCliber^utalways-ft 
lms~aT liber^ : it is not more the ri; 
meut than it is the neceaaary conset 
crime. Checic the abune oi the pre 
crisis is produced, aad its inestima 
will be preserved ; but if the anarclus) 
to carry on their sappiog and mining, 
their baUeries in full pUy, the Ul)4(tj( 
would not indeed be destroyed. !l7 ' 
(for their eventual triumph caonq^.b .' c 
as a possibility), but assuredly jt <.' 
an end to after their deatructioo. *Th 
horrors of the Jacquerie would be our ) 
blal consequeuces would be fUt bj o 
and our children's children. As for th 
who. misunderstanding this, or mitr 
it, would talu slieller in the comnon-pl 
orators, and tell us that the freedom of 
like the reputation of a woman, not to 
without injury;., that it furnishes alw 
remedy, and couveys the antidote aa 
bane, .such reasonings, if tbey were ■ 
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pose that they who swallow the bane will be per- 
suaded to take the antidote? And would yoii suffer 
^ lewd and impious books to be distributed in your 

• family* because you can give your boys and g^rls 
sermons and treatises of morality to counteract 
their effect? 

But in reality that coercion which self-preserva- 

* tion renders necessary, trenches no more upon the 
freedom of the press than tlie laws against robbery 
and murder trench upon freedom of action. The 
law already determines the offence, . . what seems 
to be required is an alteration in the nature of the 
punishment Fine and imprisonment are infiic- 
tions sufficiently severe, but they fail in their pur- 
pose : they may materially injure, or even ruin, 

^ ^ the fortunes of a libeller, and they may break his 
k./.,P^ health; but they do not take from him the means 
. - * V of doing mischief, and assuredly do not diminish 
his disposition for it ; • • 

* Tk« «fCAtvr«*t ftt bis iirtj work »^in.* 

The law, therefore, as it stands at present, punishes, 
but has little or no effect in lessening the frequency 
of the oflfence. Transportation would be the proper 
and efficient penally. The great end of punish- 
ment would be perfectly attained by it ; and no 
other means could be so likely for promoting that 
secondary end also, which, when it is attainable, 
is always to ]>e borne in mind, . • the reformation 
of the offiender ; for the man who is a bad subject 
here, may become a useful member of society in 
another region, where he has neither opportunity 
DOT means of committing his old ofiences, V 

The incendiaries have succeeded in kindling a 
flame : it is in the power of the laws to prevent 
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^- , uHHiwr It to be tdund 
remodel the English tawi, wh 
cessful, would chan^ the i 
which those ftdmirable Ibwi ha 
which even uow Iooko their I 
i^the people. More direct nr. 
by the paltry proceedings of 1 
ticians, who bout of tbeir ccoi 
newspapers from the public ot 
cul&te to the fractioi) of k pen 
quill-barrel ought to be allowed 
consumption. This pitiful spirit 
by addressing itself to the meuK 
multitude ; and tlie anarchists t 
better assistance than that which 
these unintentional and mole-eyec 
the more these causes, which are 
of the executive govenunent, ag( 



■id-TlgADus measures s 
/Owving such as are under its con' 
/ The first duty of govcmmen 
contagion ; the next «• '- 




V- j '^;* * Tlic anarchists maybe silence 
^. .i ;l,k"i ciations of their disciples brokei 
[^ ' li'^^iY the poor continue what they are, 
• / 1 -^r^l'lAl «« they must, to gain in numbei 

•4r. •. v«.- '■ '.'! Drosnennis classes, the materials l 
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the law haN yet strength to quell them, nor 
J ^ to perform the equalW urgent duty of relieving 

\ that large portion of the deluded populace whom 

1 * P^erty and his cousin Necessity have brought 

'i « to these doings.* We shall do little if we do 

T> - • ^ ' "^* guard against a recurrence of the danger by 
i*i • i wise and extensive measures of prospective policy. 

^. / : ? ' And this brings as to the concluding part of this 
;V '^^ r>*' impcriect essay. 
- ' 'J •'^;* * Tlic anarchists may be silenced, and the asso- 

broken up ; but while 

continuing also, 

number upon the more 

'\J < ' ^< • ' *' prosperous classes, the materials for explosion will 

i f, ! *.;•. r^ •' always be under our feet. The first and most 

sT f ; .*'^-.^ urgent business is to provide fellcrfor those upon 

i r':'\ '. '''^hom the pressure of the times bears hardest 

4 ..* yi'.'l •; Charity is no* where so abundantly and munifi- 

••^^ - . • "- • 'Cently displayed as in England, not even in those 

/"^ y\\ • : ':. countries where alms-giving is considered as a com- 

^ *'.".''■• mutation for sin; but mere charity is not what 

V.'- '-^".b needed in this emergency. The various plans 

'^. . '.* * • which have been devised, and the local and partial 

i 'It * . experiments which have been made for bettering 

4 .,') >\j . the condition of the poor, as reported by the so- 

T* ,}'''. ^ I • ' c^c^y embodied for that purpose, are highly ho- 

;*y ' nourable to the members of that society, and to 

^ * . .^ the land in «rhich they exist. The society which 

« ^ ^** ' has been formed under the auspices of the Duke 

I of York, for the immediate purpose of affording 

assistance to the distressed counties, is doing 

' much ; and there is cause to hope that the bene- 

^ . fit which must result firom its encouragement of 

' the fisheries will continue after the emergency is 
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past. The food wUch Is thns bfeafiit into the 
market is so much deer gein; ft is BUtritkNu; it 
is the cheapest which ceo PmAIt be proeoicd; it 
is dnwn from e sonree of soppqr ^Mch is ifliei- 
haustible ; and the mode of procniiiig it edds to 
our best defence, by keeping up e nmseiy fiir our 
fleets. 

There is another way by wliidi fmym^ju.^^ti,- . , 
might be provided fiir manT of thu se'f fti op. v.cn^r**':'' 
of work renders not only DHfftfii!n£J^[iics^pv.*'^- -^^C \ 
gerous to society* and fironi<^%I:Ich--pL'.:. . 
good would ensue to the cfi^^'^tull^^'irhese 
ends might be attamed, if ou r'i^retf landholdcni 
could be persuadedf instead or adding estate to 
estate, till they count-whole districts, and' almost 
whole counties within their domains,. to epply the 
capital, that is thus directed, to the better pur- 
pose of doubling the value of the lands which 
they already possess, by brineing them into the 
highest state of cultivation of which they are cai* 
pable. How many are the macshssjirhiclL might*' 
thus be drained, the moors which might be re*-- 
claimed, the wild and lonely heaths which would 
be rendered productive, and where villages would 
groMT round the first rude huts of the labourers ! 
Great indeed is the present relief which might 
thus be afibrded to those who need it, the perma- 
nent advantage to the country, and ultimately to 
the principal landholders themselves: but that 
they should thus see tlieir true interest, and act 
upon it, is rather to be wished than expected. 
Creicii indulgent «/6t, may be said as truly of every 
moral infirmity as of the dims hydropi ; and of 
all the maxims of proverbial wisdom which ex- 
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pericncc his bequeathed to mankind, there is none 
which is so seldom practically applied, and few 
which are so widely applicable, as that which is 
contained in the old Ascrean's exclamation, 

It may seem, perhaps, paradoxical at first to 
-«..?-/ •■ aaieri that a so^on of pressure, like the presen t. 
-j^^^a: *-*\ a fit season for undertaking na^onal. wdric^> 
yetuw'Mng can' be more certain, tn Un that tile 
public inus.t» in 5ome form or other, support 
those who are deprived of their usual employ- 
ments ; and that.it is better to administer this re- 
lief in the form of wages, than, of poor-rates. 
The mouths cannot be idle; and as the great 
olgect is to prevent the hands from being so, a 
^ime when there are many hands out of employ 
is, of all others, the time for such labours. One 
'/way or other, be it remembered, the men must 
_ be maintained: it is therefore more wholesome 
for the community to have the advantage of their 
labour, and for themselves to feel that they earn 
their own maintenance, than that they should be 
fed gratuitously, and that we should have a race 
in England half Luddite, half Lazzaroni. No 
time, therefore, can be so proper for national 
works, for making new naval stations, and im- 
proving the old, for cutting roads, draining fens, 
and recovering tracts of country by embankments 
from the sea. One easy mode may be pointed 
out| of afibrding work for thousands in their own 
parishes, to the credit of the countrv, and the 
great accommodation of the people. The public 
roads in this kingdom %tt good for all puiposca 




of n[M nmnonicKtion (thongfa even in tbts «•- 
■enlial potnt Hr. Kdgeworth haa long since 
■hewn how tbcf might be iiuproTed), but (be 
uxommodation of the foot- traveller is almost g(a- 
n«nll; Defected. In the hi^ state ofcivilizk- 
tlon to wWeh m have attiuned, it is fitting tb«t 
there shonld be. from village to TitUge and from 
town to torn (wherever the nnlure of the soQ 
does not renilet it unnecessary), d raised foot- 
path bj the vnyaitle. Our soldiera, who have eo 
often to plod along, weary and foot-sore, tbrou^ 
sludge and inire, would feet the fiill benefit of 
such an impravetnent. In calcula^ng the ex- 
pense, it is to be considered, tliat if the counties 
do not disburae it through (he wajr-wardens they 
must disbutse a large proportion of il through 
the overseen. Let it not be said that such path- 
ways are not necessary, because they have not 
hitherto been thought so;, .some attention is due 
to those who wollc as well as to those who ride, . . 
to the drover as well as to the stage-coachman. 
The object is neither uMlesN nor unimportant ; . . 
but better la it to engage in works of ostentatious 
convenience,, .belter would it be for the state to 
build pyramids in honour of our Nelsons and 
Wellingtons, or Toivers of Babel for star-gazings, 
than that men who have hands, and are willing 
to work, should hunger for want of employment 

Things of this kind (and many such migliTbe i 
devised) are palliatives, which in this case are all 
that are required ^ this part of ^e evil being but 
for a season. Tlie radical evilcan only be cured 
by a course of alteratives. Discussions and spe- 
culations up<Hi first principles of government and 
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^ ^^*ripht8, with a view to the formatkm 
•* ^^ ^ ew Atlantis or Utopin, have an elTecl up 
t^ "■^lalogous to that wliicli novel -reading pi 
c"!"" B''''' = *" '""E *-" '''•= inebrifttion Ins 
it unft^j Uiem to benr their ports in the realilies 
W*. which appear ' Blalc, flat, and unprofilabl 
to 'heir healed and liifjh-fed fancies. They 1 
come dissatisfied with the Bociely in which ih 
•n placed ; and because Ihey cannot remoilel 
instituiions accordiny lo their own notions of p 
fection, instead of endeavouring to lessen t 
<IiiBnlum of evil in the world, ihey increase it 
Ifieir factious or querulous disconlcnt. The gc 
which may be done in this country is imin 
sufiibly great ; the dispoailion to it in our ml 
cBDLiut be doubled ; the means are in our o 
hands; the invenlion of printing did not co 
more opiMirtanely for ihe restoration of letl< 
and for the blessed work of reformalion, than '. 
Beirs discovery to vaccinate the next gcnerat 
against the pestilence which has infected ll 
The grcalesl boon which could be conferred u[ 
Britarrr<and !hTs is of such paramount importai 
.thai we cannot enforce it too earnestly, or rep 
it too often) is a system of national education, 
. J^blished by the TegislBlure in every pornh'; as 
outwork and bulwark of the national church ; 
that inst^ction should be given to all wjio uui 
pay for it: thai, as none can die for want of (i 
in England (the poor-rates not having been cc 
muted for wedding-sermons against procreatio 
BO none should be suffered to perish for lacli 
knowledge. 
I Reverting to immediate relief, as well U Ji 
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nent good, why ahould not gDverament extend itk 
milituy and uvbI semiouies, w that every boi 
who needed Ul Btylum should know where to fine 
one ? Would It not be better tiuX the workhooM^ 
■houki empty themselves into our Heets and Ann'iei^ 
than that iMy ihould pack oCT children irj m^ 
gnon-taada, to grow up in the Htench and ntonl 
contagionof cotton mills while the trade flourishea, 
and lo be tluown out of employ, and turned upon 
the public when it meets with an; sudden revul- 
aion? SeminarieB of this kind may be ao con- 
ducted ■■ to coat little more than well-regulated 
workhouaea. Boys become useful at sea at avery 
early age. Tliere is no dangler of overalockiag 
ouraelves with aeamen ; in peace the merchant- 
service «rSl require all that the navy can diBmiss. 
and in war we know wliat is suQered from (he 
difficulty of procuring bands. Train up childre^ 
for the Und and sea service, instruct them toaGall 
their moral and religious duties, encourage theniK 
by honorary rewards, discharge them with a eunrT 
equal to the value of their full pay afler tbey^ 
liave served as many years as their country ought *> 
to require : they will tlien love the service ; and the 
arts of our enemies will be as unavailing as thdr 
arma. For the surplus of an army, when war 
shall be at an end, there is indeed no such 
imniediate employment as would Ik offered for 
our seamen ; but the same means which would, 
above all others, lend to promote the power and 
Jsecurity of Great Britain, would provide an outlet 
for this redundance also. " 

'fioth aervices might be rendered as attractive 
' to:the lower as they are to the higher ranks, by 
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*p°nd4;^ ' i^t ■ ^"r '" ■^'^ ' 

e^-^ *>^ y apponilinj; on increi 

j-eara ***«k *"'' lenglh of service, 

suffice ** B^ '*'"' ''"'' served 8 a 

lif^^ g •V^^ *Am which, if pnideni 

*night »^^^^^ T*rovi<ling him with all 

age ,--^*^ *"'^*in5 to '"« relalive n 

•emp(^ *~ *^xed 8t one-Dnd-lwent 

,'*y the ^^ *-Vcnty. Many would 

*' *»o| _JP^*-w.^*' '^"^ **"" '" contini 

*»abit^ ^ ^. ^^^pect of ndvantape in tl 

*** ***-m^ "» ^uli or by inclinnlion 

y^ai-B" *V\ *Jt every man who ehoa 

*^'*Sht, <^^^^ lo his diseharffc, for 

itfm «v ^^ X^I^^*Wiee is as much as i 






«>'"ft:w^CiM u,e. 
»ei-\-M5t. ,^*~-xj"^« apparent lo all r 
*^«'^"W^S!^^**V»le provision was to be 
**"■■ ^S^""^- ^f llieir country, it would i 
desfp-.^-^,^^to man our fleels by vio 
of **-^^^^^*ny by delusion. We shoi 
» ^^'>''. iniJ Ihe reformulion of 
^i^*lf produce the reform of 
These are the r 
^i anil practicable, and not U 
~~ Did slatesmen think i 



. ,^^ .^^ favoiirBkly of human nati: 

I'^^^V,^^ that the hope of good is a fai 

^^^^3^ *se than the fear of evil, and 

V 'vi^' thought of mankind, the be 

*V ^'^i lhero Slid llie belter they woi 

-^ ■ /^lerfectibility of man has heei 

Vdicule by philoiophista oiij^ 





Bat wbaa Umm tnttha thall be a^mwbilgcd aad 
bwoiM lbs gnmud-work of poHef. Um min mp 
will thro U tsken tomidt tint ndBDnllon of ha- 
nno kind, wUdt hhtarj mad tnw phOonphy 
alike tnoomga ns to eipect; to triilai wa wt« 
been comoiended to piwioii bj HH,«bo mid 
nnto bb dia^ei, 'Beje pwfSetl' ud wlikh, 
io ftct. {■ one graMt pwpoee of ranfatlon itadC 
Nilional edr.eeaon hf ttt flrtf '"■f — *— 
Ley but thi» foaiid«ioa/«iid the ■aptntntrtaw 
CTjMBI^t3F_«Ml IJ^iPcwiiaKftgM'y JwgWited 
wift_ r«tjip(^.ft. nf^E r tUe 
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md the floods com e, Vnd the jnodA Uow. aad^be^ 
up on it , 'and it wifl not Ui- Imj but tlu fbon- 
detion, poreitj will be dimimibed, and want will 
disappear in pnportioa as the lower daaaea arc in- 
■tnictcd in their duties, lor then only will Ibej un-; 
dersUnd their true interests: thej will become 
provident, and the wages of labour mkylie greatl] 
■dvaooed to the' inic<|uiTocal benefit of all per 
sons; thus may the poor-iates be diminished, and 
thui unly m&y thcj be ultimately aboliahed. Thus 
also should we rendw ounelTes leas dependent 
upon the foreign consumer; the labourer beinff 
better tau^t and better paid, would acquire a 
tute for the new comforts which would ttien be 
placed within his reach, sjid by nising this 
of the community a step in dvilisatioo, we create 
a new and numerous class of customers at home 
Is it not easy then to conceive ouraclvea in that 
■tatewhen thewisheaof HenrilV.aadof ourown 
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i^itY^j, •« its wholcBume und Dlnindant meal, 
Little >^.^ ''^M be able lo read iu bible? To ihat 
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Will """"^"l coadjijtors do not succeed iit ex- 
V fS lie mine wliich Ihey ore prejiarinfc under 
?"' !^t< at lliitt slate we may arrive. Neither 
JHr- Mnlthus's checks of war, famine, pestilence, 
Itul" vice, jinr liis comfortable wcddin^sermons, 
oulrl hj required to render it permanent. Un- 
qtiesiioimbly we should increase and multiply. 
There would be more Englishmen in the world, 
morrofihe countrymen of the Blalcesand t1ie Nel- 
sons, Ihe Wolfes and the Wellin;jto»8, the Drakes 
and the Dampiers and the Cookci>, the Hnrveys 
tl and the tluiiters, the Bacons and the Ncntons 

|] aiid the Davys, the Dookera and the Biirkea, the 

* Sfiakespcares and the Miltons ; more of that flesh 

[_" ^^.aud blood which has carried oiir name lo every 

t ^4t*^|p«rt(>f the habitable globe; more of that intellect 
; r^ Iwliichhaa dived into the depths of nature; more of 
Ithat spirit which hus compassed earth and heaven I 
The Isliouring classes have a nutural tendency 
to increase faster than the higher ranks. Celibacy 
is much less frequent among Ihein ; they are more 
prolific; and except among the miserably poor in 
cities, a larger proportion of their children is* 




rearetl. Tbb natural and uecessary increase of 
tlie working part of the community it) in its effects 

JAenipnb^Biilil*, fhtt »ll vbich tju 1m dooc ii la nak« tflH* ii4» 
fecn (avvd fvplBiHidi sTir. A b4il p^ca af iBrellt(«ie(LarB«/ 
r-D( lliml dppraib lti« AlDd^ wnkmi On bodf. uad intrmptt tba 

IlK KlKlini irliiek tahmii, uid ahith >bnU ba krpt i* buhI m 
Ffia*. ir, uIh tircuHnluoi of iimul ilidrss • ncal la 
ii)e, llH r«>d dm »t <li(nl, Ii U lot «■* irtid ialn ckj'k lad u^ 
lUlnl la A* bgdf, )W difMlioa m tminlf u uiml, oruMa* 
mil] >•« call it, ■ ekf nlni) pneni i Ika fcgd (nUew^ it, ■■ ika 
diurrwar, KtadsBia Ikolsaiwh. bj ■ taiil pmliu w it <lk« 
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• ia pnfaftiH u llMf ■!• ntilM t* lUi itaiMMr, to MbH l«nM, M 
•ilHTM*tn«>,*i>dislin; udanri. Bnaa Mbnd tUi Mt, with 
■ mpiM to HiH «I Ik* Afriau tribai) baHa »» aj» w irtil i m m 
■uquiiMl wlik ik> Anuisu, I alalL putiHlailj Mta ika ebb 



' o( Ika daportntml of Ika irkala. tMr Hlnar, Ikar mt* tnaai^ tMr 

■■Uidat Ikair lift ii tkM at can. TW ibW, arw ■■ tb* nsk, ii 
*tMMlUl(Mtli*M«rtailnniaUH. BmW Iqr a wraf* biaL tU 
'Miabm of ■ Ihba dinel Uwir jcrial afiiRi (a ika tiHrpulM if ih«if 
' iHalai t br IklaiMiiff, wt M Ikb •■<, all iMtuOoH an liMMt, 
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jmi what we Hmke it If the duty of providing for 
ftuch an increase, and of instructing the people be 
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■Mtcd vitk Uoo4. A rib fo fpMt ■«•! aftet tke egnatilvrtoB, tU 
MOWM/ flC afttm is ntcmpttd aad brokm, Um wW1« •jrstem it 
teMffd, atd few diiUna an bora. Bat, •• tk« oCk«r kaad, itm 
Aatrieaa, wIm tpaadt bit life ia tnaiiaillitj, wbo b frtt froai care, 
fe tamaadtd hj a i«bmiwm aftpriag . Caa tbtrt bt at iafereaet , 
atra aataval, tbaa tbaC tht aaaber of ekiUraa dtptad oa tbt eoadi- ] 
Urn «f life. Afaia, ia dvilistd loeieljr, itttaaen art cemmta of a 
futiljr IbaC proMiwd lo bt aaatroat bciof ■topped ia itt pfogrttt bjr 
tft tiraattt a c t tf dittittt pttyitf oa tbt tiitdt of Ibt partatt. It 
a« M oti bapptat tbaC aa btattt turn m a panat ia tbt jtar ia wbieb 
bt ItotiMt a baakrapt.* 
Tbt taBM tStet at b pfodattd bj a life of etrt, of ftar aad of 
ipidto, it altt prodactd by tbt pitdoaiiaaaet of aaj t(ioaf pattioa i 
tbt BMfft tbt Mtad it txtrtrd, tbt awre tbt bodj laffers. If aa it a 
proliit aaiaMl ia proportioa at-bt b a traoqotl ont ; and tbt atartr . 
kt apprtaebts to aa aaimal, tbt mon prolific dots bt bteomt. li it 
tbt Imrtr cUtt wbicb lapplitt tbt totftaaf conttnption of tocietjr ; it 
it tbt J wbo ait ctt off bj cootagioot dittatft. who ait poiioaed in 
aua«facloritt,wko tappljr otr Stets and oar armtct. Tht otbtr elatt 
•f tocittj art txtapt from most of ibcM ehancca of dtttmetioa; ytt 
tttj pfodoet Itttb or no ttrpltt of poptlatioo, aad tbt ftmilitt of til 
ottb at bavt beta tralj ithntriont tooa become cxttaet. Tbt aiott . 
tboofbtftl people, lakta at a bodj, art Ibt lettt prolific. Aa iacrtata 
of aaitMl lift drpttds oa lotietbitf mort tbaa aaimal pattioa, or tbt 
a boa d ta ct of tbt BMaii of •nbri»leBce. 
Ia tboM TtltaUt Ditetrtttioot, Dr, Jarrold bat inqotred bj what 
tbt ttroaftr btattt of prej, coattitotcd, at tninab are, with a 
priaeipltof ioeretM tbta auui, art keptdowaia Ibmrannber 
•ttbtbreloflbeirfood. • If oat bt killed ia bailie,* kt tayi, *itba 
'■alt, wkickbat at latlinf iifitcact on tbeir avrober. Wbea they art 

* tttkiaf tko Bitaat to tativfy Ibtir bntfer, otbtr aainab Sj bcforo 

* tbt ai , aad art pamcd, overtakta, aid dtrotrtd i or ikoold a larf tr 

* aaiaal not oobo in tbtir wnjr, tbty makt a repatt oa tkt Maalltr,. • 

* btttltt, fittt, aad woran, forming, tbere b rettoa to btliert, part of 

* Ibeb fetd, at tbrj do of Ibt foi. So eatirtljr an tbey makttrt of tbt 

* feffttlt. tbat itmnatbowboU/dtttrttdof otber taiaiab btforr tbtjeaa 

* tafbrfamiat. • Tbt waat of tbt ntaat of tttobteaot. wbicb Mr. Mal- 

* IbM ttaltadt proTtatt tbt iaeitaM of Ibt bnmaa ratt, doctaot prtvvat . 

* Ibt iaotatt of btaatt of pntr { tbtjr an caeapt from tbb tbttk, wkick 
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negkcied. it fa duMTt aad idtiiiiate dtttracUon; 
but if Umm dntkt te p«ftiiMd» popobtiM tbea 




I WMli if pNf mMm Mi« fiwik Innr Am Inr jMHf li • 

to Ml irf^iiily itoiHb Mpmi l»i 

Ati— ti— iktilligiiirftlfcgWMli €Cfwy. 

dM priMiplM laiA «Mni ^r M i; Ifalte^ wt ■• «H 

Mt •« thriff wi—iiit mm/km, Ite nH«rtt> •f 

doaUid fai twwlj4f» jiMit Wt flMfriMlflt«f I 

•f p««]r ii a knaiivi Mi fmltri 

Boral iMfwihit,li— yrfihii 

tTMw HMMtOppoM iu pngNH;. .Itii I 

of Mtatt inwnidtowd kf Mr. IUMkm WMt i— kltw W tht ' 

Umm Art laws wkkk at«A cMr irf«i«<w tknagh CW 

oCWriMtoCpartkalar aad partial appUaalka i oC thh dttwtptiw 

art tkoM Ihat rtiato la itevarioai iakaUtaato aad pfodMtioaioC tht 

tartk. la Ikt taatfofvttlawkitklktUtaaadaCktr WatH WU 

aaditpatod tway* aad art proUit, tbt ttsM datr, a prtj It tvtrj 

btatC, viditaly tat ttlitarjr fi^wa la a yaar, art Ui attt aaaMWi 

Tktarf«MtatiaatvaadfM«iUtM.iittrilMtteaM. OfaUMr.lfal* 
tk«t*t tfc t tk t pttitift aad dMtkt p wrta ti rt^ tktrt it atrt vkidi it la 
ttop tk« iadtiaitt latittii oC liiaitt oC prtf. Tbt tolalita it at ia* 
gtaioM at tlM qattdttu * All aaiatlt ia wlich aaj paititalar fMaltf 

* it etnicd la a kigli dtfrtt af acattattt, art witli difltalijr rtartd t 
•of#'<M»f4wktlptMn tkaak4af araoalaff b7adiatatt.wliicii 
* btaw ta tridtat aaaltgy tt lijrdrtttpfctlat. Wkatittratofi 

* tieatffd aaitult will appljr tt luaitt of prtjr, wW taipatt Um 

* acttt d^gt ia fke rmj prt p wtitt Cvwiuek tktjr art tt liifkl/ prittd. 

* Tbt Uatt aoUt, tW tUglitttt land, tlM tiMllttt «>jttt, rtatt Ihtti 
•froatktpi rtattaiafffroattri«taaalofff.UbkafUjrprBbaUt4Mr 

* yoMiCi tkcrtlbri. art t«b^ tt tUt d ttdl/ dittat t wkitli a prtiatara 

* activity tC tW atrvM tytlMa iadaett. It aa/ bt tliat tliit it tiM 

* BMaat bj wlkk Ikttt aaimak wIm Uadt tht iaertatt of bM iaIMtr 
« oact art IbtaMtlrtt Uaitod ia aaaWr b/ tkat priMdiaf iatdligtato 
' vbo batk aanbtrtd tbt vtry bain of oar btad, aad wilboat vbtta 
' kaowltdgt att a tparrttr fiUli la Ibt fiotad.' 
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COLONIZATION. 

becomes s^rity, power, glory, and dominion. All 
that is required to render it so is, that we should 
go to the ant and the bee, consider their ways and 
be wise: that we should learn from wise an- 
tiquity,, .on this point indeed truly deserving to 
^ .^j*' ^ be styled so ; that we should do our part in obe- 

ce to the first great commandment, which bids 
us * Replenish the earth and subdue it' 

Let the reader cast a thought over the map, and 
Isee what elbow-room there is for England. We 
have Canada with all its territory, we have Suri- 
nam, the Cape Colony, Australasia, ..countries 
which are collectively more than fifl} -fold the area 
of the British isles, and which a thousand years of 
uninterrupted prosperity would scarcely suffice to 
people. It is time that Britain should become the 

1 hive of nations^ and cast her swarms; and here are 
lands to receive them. I^^hat is required of govem- 
.ment b to encourage emigration by founding set- 
I tlements, and facilitating the means of transport. 
Imagine these countries, as they would be a few 
centuries henceH . and must be, if some strange 
mispolicy does not avert this proper and natural 
course of things, . Hhe people enjoying that hap- 
piness and those cromestic morals, which seema>o 
proceed from no other root than the laws a^id in- 
stitutions with which Providence has favoured us 
above all others ; imagine these wide regions in 
the yet uncultivated parts of the earth flourishing 
' like our own, and possessed by people enjoying our 
i ^ institutions and speaking our language.^ Whe- 
^ ther they sliould be held in colonial dependence, 

or become separate states, or when they may have 
ceased to depend upon the parent country, remain 
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f'jnnetiUd with her by tbe union of levcnntial 
attachment on one rfde» aad common faiterastt on 
both, 18 of little import upon this wido mw of 
things, rin America at this day, hostile America* 
unhappii^ a lienated from her c o nn ectioii with 
England by our errors and the aitifioes of onrj 
common en«ny» and now the wanton 
in a war undertaken . in obeequioosness to 
enemy,, .still in America, whatever is 
whatever is inteUectual, whatever is ennohKngj 
whatever is good or great, », and must ever ~ 
of English orWik \ 

« Be fmitfii^ s(U multiply, and replenish the 
earth and subdue it' This was the first great 
commandment given for collective society, and 
what country has ever been so largely empowered 
to act in obedience to it as England at tins dav ? . 
The seas are ours, and to every part of jhe oninrf 
habited -xirii^vilixed' world our laws, our lan-| 
guage, 0iir*'in8titud6n8;nandn5uif Bible may her 
communicated. Fear JM)t». i^these seeds be sown,* 
but that God will give the increase! Earth- 
quakes may shake this island from its foundation, 
or volcank; eruptions lay it waste, or it may sink 
into the abyss and leave only rocks and shoals 
to mark its place ; (this earth bears upon it the 
monuments of wider physical devastatwn • •but* 
earth itself must be destroyed before that from 
which Britain derives her pre-eminence can perish, 
if she do but enlarge herself, and send forth herl 
blessings to the remotest parts of the gld)e. | 
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B88AY V. 

ON THE STATE OF THE POOR. 



During many ages H was an undispiited Ofrinion 
thai the ntate of the world was continually gimr- 
ing worse* according to the complaint of Horace : 



• JktMMMt quid MS immimmt duif 

* JStmt fmrmUum p4j9r mvi» tuUi 

* Nm n eq uhrut mo»dmhin§ 

* Fr0g0mimm 9iti0thnm.* 

It was even believed that the earth itself decayed 
as it grew old, and that nature in all her open^ 
tions was debilitated with age. * There have been 

* many grreat inquests,' says Joshua Sylvester, 

* To ftnd the e««M why bodic* stUl ftov Urn, 

* And dailj atarer to^ ptcnits* aiM.* 

To confute this opinion, HakewOl wrote his 

* Apology, or D^^ration of the Power and 

* Providence of Gk>d in the Government of the 

* World.' Some of the good old archdeacon's 
topics may excite a smile in these times : he clears 
away doubts * touching the strong physic which 

* the ancients used,' and * touching the length of 

* the duodenum, or first gut,' which in the Greeks 
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was said to be twelve inches long, and in theae 
degenerate days hardly four, an objection * which, 

* of any he had met with, was m^t fully opened 

* and seriously urged by Archangrlus Piccolomini 

* in his Anatomiosl LectureSt^ .and which would 
evince that the happiness of an Athenian archon 
exceeded that of a London alderman in the pro- 
portion of three to one. And he proves that the 
human race was not less prolific in his age than 
in elder times, by the epitaph of Dame Honey- 
wood, of Charing, in KenC who had, at her de- 
cease, 367 children lawfully descended from her; 
and by that of a woman in Dunstable Church 

* who bore at three several times three children ai 

* a birth, and five at a birth two other times/ But 
his moral philosophy is of a higher strain, and 
may command our respect both for its truth, and 
for the feeling with which he has expressed it. 

* How other men,' says he, ' may stand affected 
in reading I know not; sure I am that in 
writing it oflen lifted up my soul in admiring 
and praising the infinite wisdom and bounty of 
the Creator in maintaining and managing his 
own work, in the government and preservation 
of the universe, which in truth is nothing else 
but (as the scliools speak) continuata production 
a continuated production : and oAen did it call 
to my mind those holy raptures of the Psalmist, 
** O LfOrd, how glorious are thy works, and thv 
** thoughts are very deep : an unwise man dotn 
** not well consider this, and a fool doth not un- 
** derstand iC I must confess that, sometimes 
looking stedfastly upon the present face of 
things botli at home and abroad, I have often 
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been put to a stand, and itanaped In mine 
opinion whcthtr I wen in the imi or no: and 
perchance the slate of my bow, and pvesent 
condition in legaid of those ftir hopes I somo* 
time had, served as fslsa penpeetifo ^assss to 
look through. But when (mfai I afastnietod and 
raised my thoughts to an ni^her pitch, and as 
from a vantage ground took a larger view, oooh 
paring time with time, and tiling frith tUng, and 
place with place, and oonsideiod myself as a . j 

member of the univenOb and a eitiMi of tho 
world, I ibimd that what was lost to one part 
was gained to another, and what was lost to one 
time was to the same part recoveio d In another, 
and so the balance, tiy the Divine Providence 
overruling all, kept upright. Qui ad pauca 
respicit de facUi pronunckU^ saith Aristotle: he ^ 
that is 80 narrow eyed as he looks only to his ^:, 

own person or family, to his own corporation 1 

or nation, or the age wherein himself lives, will 'j^ 

peradventure quickly pronounce that all things 
decay and go badcward, which makes men 
murmur and repine against God under the 
name of Fortune and Destiny. Whereas he 
that, as a part of mankind in general, takes a 
view of the unhertal^ compares person with 
person, family with family, corporation with 
corporation, nation with nation, age with age, 
suspends his judgement, and upon examination 
clearly finds that all thuigs work together for the 
best to them that love God.' 

With this feelinff, founded upon wise observa- » - 

tion, and sustained by piety, dki Hakewill combat 
the then prevailing notion of the progressive de- 
ll 
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*'^,<y iTnp, ^*"'~'^*ii of mankind. Tbe stream 

*^»^^^ ^^■lilTerenl direction in the last c 

^*^^(osi "^^^**^fc_ '""^ self-gufficient generation 
^^» ^^ j-:^j^--~ -^^^ ^ho proclaimed themselves to 
^.i^^^^S^- ^^ ^^ers; theit tnetaphysitml, moi 
^scoveries were offered to the 
Tipudence of quackery, and, lOi 
s, they were received for a ei 
^fidenee. That season is gon« 
k.ntmenl has brought with it hu 
* but too feelingly convinced t 
I rapid melioration in society : 
~t great and sudden- changes 
^es and in their consequences, 
less certain that the general c 
^d may be greatly improved, on 
'^\ of it in the improvement of wi 
^ ^ .^^ _ nearly concerned : it is not the 1 

•^^* ^i^^<?=^ the moral and physical evils w 

* * •- ^^ ■^■■^^^id, many, very many, are remed 
any country be 





. ^i. ' Tk*l net w md,' 

y VW*"*->lt I'M in those who should culti 

■^ ». ^ soil or climate. 

^^l»roud statement of the strength anc 
(J^« British empire haa lately been 
C^ tmblic ; and although sums which a 
VVUndreds of thousands of millions to b 
*> if they werecalculatedmPortuguezf 
thin in pounds sterling, and seem at first 
or confound belief, the detail from whii 
deduced is in many parts officially ace 
in all others, ftpproximates to tbe raalit; 
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the i^ncfil man Im ooBtiOfWlid Ifait dii imldi • 

and power, md iwoiiioes of tUi enpfaptt ftm % 

phenomenon to wUdi bo ponDd om bo fbud ia 

the history of tlwimldL ThopaUfemlDdebled 

to Mr. ColqiihonnalM>teoiioUMrwiiilE»BOthM 

curioot Umn this kto inportiiii cwnpBntfciB, Imt 

leaving upon the icodert aniiid a wf diftnat 

impressioii, . • his tieatiso moa tho Fouoe of tho 

Metropolis. ThattreitiwMjaopai thooifteBlto 

which crinus aia cairiad in tiM hajp oqAal of thb 

mighty empire* • • a fiiglilfiil intwili • • yet it i^ - 

lates only a part of tlw widwdiw of tlia com- j| 

munity, and that part onlj wUeh k cogniwhio | 

by human laws: how large a portton, thai, to* 

mains untold ! Of the poverty also which exists 

among us we have a fiutmiil statement, as fiur aa 

it can be expressed by numerical figures: the sum. 

of existing wretchedness is not to be numbered ;. 

its intensity every man may estimate by what has 

fallen under his own notice, if he be not one of 

those who keep aloof firom the contemplation of 

human misery ; but its extent is known only to 

Him unto whom the prayers and the groans of 

the mifw^rable ascend. 

The solid, substantial, permanent welfiue of a *^ '-^ 

nation is not to be estimated by extent of do- . 

minicn, or (greatness of population, or amount of 
revenue, or of national wealth. This outward pros- , 
perity might be, like the antediluvian earth, sudi 
as Burnet has imagined it in his maffnifioent phi- g 

losophical dream, a fertile and beautinil sur&ce, • • 
but only a surfkce, • . only a crust which enve- 
loped the waters of the sbyss, and vidiich never 
appeared mors flourishing than at the moment 
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on THE STATE OF THE POOR. 

when, because of the iniquity of the inhabitants, 
the abyss was about to be broken up, aitd all things 
swept away by the foredoomed, inevitable, and 
avenging deluge. Is this our case ? There is a 
tale in some ecclesiastical historian, of a youth, 
who, falling passionately in love with a beautiful 
woman, was, after long solicitation, admitted to 
her chamber, where she uncovered herbosfom, and 
exposed to him an eating and consuming cancer. 
Is it thus with Britain also ? Is she cancerous in 
her vital parts ? They who believe in our politi- 
-cal reformers would answer in the affirmative; 
and if the common weal were delivered over into 
the hands of these practitioners, they would prove 
the inveteracy of the disease by destroying the 
patient With their knife of Radical Reform, and 
their Irish Catholicon, they would make qukk 
work! A saner mind, a riper judgement, a 
sounder philosophy, would give a different reply. 
There are diseases in the body politic, but none 
which stand in need of the knife and the cautery. 
Diet is more needful than medicine ; and where 
medicine is required, alteratives, not drastics, 
ought to be administered. 

Since man has ceased to exist in the patriarchal 
-state,, .that golden age to which the earliest poets 
-and the most wkiely-diffused traditions refer,., 
he has no where, nor at any period, existed in so 
favourable a condition as in England at this pre- 
sent time. The fine arts have been carried to 
higher perfection in Italy and in Greece ; a far 
greater population has been supported in China 
and in the Netherlands ; more magnificent works 
of public utility have been executed in the mo- 
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nurchics and npnblies of ibdqdqri greater bt- 
uiDpht orcr physiad eiicBiiiataBO« nm bem 
obtdned in tba Low Cooatilaii ud la EgTpt 
(wluch a Dnleh Uavdlerbehcld with Adiiiga of 
mtunJ pIcHOK, bfcmuK in mmny point* C^ art 
and natura it speared to him the Holland of the 
eastern worid); in industry England has been 
rinlled bj the Flemings and the Dutch; and io 
Iwld coBuncmal enterprise she has been equalled, 
or, peiiiapi, Bnipassed. bf Carthage in old time, 
and by Portugal in the age of her glory. But 
when eretything is considered which contributes 
to the moral and intellectual improvement of the 
individual, and the general well-being of the 
communi^, certain it is that England stands 
alone, and is consjiicuously blest above all coun- 
tries either of the ancient or the modem worid. 
The worid, indeed, through all the evils with 
which it has been atllicted, has been progressive 
in good; but the insular situation d England, 
its geognipfaieal position, its laws, its institutions, 
its history, and the national character which these 
circumstances have combined to form, have made 
il, of alt parts of the worid, hitherto the most 
prosperous and the most happy. 

But every stage of society brings with it its at- 
tendant evils; the body politic may be plcUioric 
lilie the body natural : there is a state of prospe- 
rity which, like overfeeding, disposes the system 
for inflammatory diseases, or makes it break out 
in blains and blotches. As no political change, 
whether from peace to war, or from war (o peace, 
can occur without immediate inconvenience and 
ii^juiy to some branches of the community, Ikr 
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IcM aOt anj natniai altentiott of naniien Uk» 
plue without some dctrimentil coniequencn, 
more or 1cm dtngnoiu in proportun u the dus 
whidi M tfftetcd u mora or leu Dumerous. Now; 



l[V.', tlut the chMDM of muuera which bu taken 

place in En^nd during the present j' - 
gnaia thsn wu ever produced during tli 
number o( Tears, in any Itoowa period of history. 



will appear maniftit upon con^deration. For 
■Ithougn no event has occurred of equal magni- 
tude to the disco ver y of America, and no invention 
like that of printing, society was not at that age 
nganixcd as it is at present The different classes 
of men, as they wen then connected, might be 
compared to links in a chain, the blow which 
struck fire from those at the one end, or brolce 
them in pieces, would produce no viliration at the . 
other: the stale is now more artificially and inti- 
mately combined; it resembles a ipider's web, in 
which the slightest impact upon any one of the ' 
threads is felt throughout the wliole. Probably , 
,A ■ more than a century elapsed before huJf the people 

'.i in the old world leanit that a new one had 

I ^ tteen discovered : there was a time when, in the 

remoter parts of the British islands, the subjects 
knew not under what sovereign they lived; and 
the same habits and manners which had prevailed | 
under Queen Elizabeth existed under Queen 
Ann& But now the rapid intercourse which com- 
mercial activity has created has given wings to 
fashion and folly, and the politics of Paris and of | 
London are canvassed in every pot-house wtieie ■ 
the Eng^sh language is spoLen, 



mnaitia to do ia tUi gmt wot^ ' 
the worlbieat trofkrpiuntM of enlig 
The hiriier nuika ue, in mui; 
proved. ThattnMDobitityoffediii 
as well u nujinen, whidi WM fiwu 
of Um Tadon, doea not, ind ee d, 
tinguiah the noble* of tlM piteeid 
becauM Ibe cimuneUneet of tboM 
lo produee « chiralroui ciBlliUoa 
•nd bccauae the advuitagti wUch « 
fined to men of bmOf an dov opn 
middle clue, ind the gentleman iw 
bonounUe ■tanding^gronnd wUdi 
reaerred finr the knigu and baron. 1 
be forgotten that &» Woodvilka, tl 
the SacIcviUes, the Sidnm, and the 
that age were gifted indifidoala, wlw 
would have liien lo the aauM bei^ 
cimlamponriei. Bat Iha nobka of 
race fa»ve the advantage of their pn 
one ntj material circnmataao* ;. .< 
beadi may ndther ba ■»» l™— — 
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take the more decorous maimenvaDd the increased 
hmnaaiitT of lya improving age. In what manner 
has the latter and larger diroion been affected? 

A well graduated commonwealth has been aptly 
compared to a pyramid; the peasantry are its 
base ; they are the most numerous of the un- 
educated classes: but, though the most prolific of 
the whole population, they are probably the least 
pt og rc ss iTe in number, for the mortality in child- 
hood is greater among them ; it is from them that 
the large demands <» war are chiefly supplied ; 
and the continual and more extensive consumption 
of life which cities and manufactories require. If, 
however, their numbers had augmented in a much 
greater ratio than is actually the case, the fur 
greater and appalling increi^ of the poor-rates in 
the agricultural counties would demonstrate that 
the condition of the peasantry, during the present 
reiffn, has been deteriorated ; and that either the 
feeling of becoming pride has diminished, which 
formmy withheld them as long as possible from 
applying for parochial aid, or that the necessity 
which drives them to it has become more pressing. 
Both causes have co-operated; the moral evil 
results from the physical one; fellowship in de« 
gradation takes away the sense of shame, and the 
more claimants there are upon the eleemosynary 
funds which the law has provided, the more there 
will be...* Languacei alioqui mdudria^ inien* 
' dHur 9ocardia H nuUu9 ex se metus aui irpet ,* 
* H $emri omna aliena tub$idia exptctabantf tibi 
^ ignavif nobit grava*.* 

* The natkmal debt,' says Sir Thomas Bernard^ 
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with all iU magnitude of terror, ia of little mo- 
ment when compared with the incrcaae of the 
poo^rate8• In that instance* what is received 
from one subject, is paid in a greater part to 
another ; so that it amounts to little more than 
a rent-charge from one class of individuals to 
another. But the poor-rate is the barometer 
which marks, in all the apparent sunshine dP 
prosperity, the progress of national weakness 
and debility ; and as trade and manufiictures are 
•extended, as our commerce encircles the terrar 
queous globe, it increases with a fecundity most 
astonishing; it grows with our gprowth, and 
augments with our strength ; its root, according 
to our present system, being laid in the vitai 
lource of our existence and prosperity/ 
This, however, is no new malady ;^ like causes 
have in other countries, and ijn^iis country at 
other times, produced apilaf efiects ; though the 
effects have perhaps never existed in so great a 
degree as at present, nor has there been, in other 
instances, a barometer by whicli the degree could 
be ascertained as certainly as it is now by the 
poor-rates. 

The great and rapid increase of national wealth 
has always been attended by a correspondent 
pressure of distress upon the peasantry. It was 
thus in Portugal when Joam IIL succeeded his 
father Emanuel, the most fortunate prince that 
ever sat upoii a European throne: he was master 
of Ormuz, of Goa, and of Malacca, in the East. • 
thus commanding the whole trade of the Indian 
seas ; the gold mines of Africa sent in rich returns 
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to hiB» and the gifBlcr put of Moroeeo pnd 
tffbte: todMK Ui— 11 JohbIIL 

wasdMKa period of gicalcr 
liiiBr §nm poiotj* tlaui aft the 
ofUe ragii. II waa thoe fai Spate, 
laden with rihrcr aad gold fioai 
lleiieo and Fera-.the bet was diethii^ aeo^ 
and the eaaae iUtmcAj lialcd bj a contcaqwiaiy 
writer*; the wAa of apede p r o du ecd a diBBiaa* 
tioa in the iralae of bmnkj, aad habits of krish 
iiptilihai hi the rich; icnta were niMd; al 
the neceHarice of lifc adwMed m price; the 
faadcB Ul upon the poor; aad of the wcahh 
which pooled into the oooBtry ia loll abeamaiall 
that reached thcoi was in tiie shape of more 
abundant ahns, whieh made them more dependent 
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HwB Umj wa« beftMCt wUhoal pvevoitiiig them 
finoa bciup BOR miKrable. Thete cases sre dear 
aadspecifie; an iaaeaaa of national weahh pto* 
diKed an iacraaae of pofcrtf ainong the great bod J 
of the people ; and these things were not accH 
dentally €o-ciistenl;..ttiqr were cause and effbet. 
Tlie cases are also in point ; Mr. Colquhoun's 
book shews that BiitiBh industry and enterprise 
have produced wealth in as gresi abundance as 
the mines of Hispaniola and Paru» the gold of 
Africa, or the spices of the East 

The growing demands of government, and the 
growing luxury of the higher dasses^ produced a 
similar efi^ in the firrt years of our 



The g^reat distress of the peasantry in those times« 
and the rapid increase of mendicants, have been 
ascribed to the dissolution of the monasteries, 
whereby the sources of charit]f, to which the poor 
had been wont to aj^ly, were suddenly dried up. 

* I let pass,' sa^ Sir William Barlowe, in his 
Dialogue, * my Lord Cardinal's act in pulling 
^ down and suppressing religious places; our 

* Lord assoil his soul ! I wSl wre^e vrith no 

* souls : he knoweth by this time whether he did 

* well or evil But this dare I be bold to say, that 

* the countries where they stood found sucn lack 

* of them, that they would he had let them stand. 
^ And think you, then, that there would be no 

* lack found if the remnant were so served too? 

* I ween men would so sore miss them, that many 

* which speak against them would soon labour 

* with their own hands to set them up sgain.* 
The loss <tf the ahns which the monasteries used 
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IttD of iafannation iwpgcting the ttate of Engkad 

in his dBj% repeatedly cries out against these 

thingiL 

' I doubt,* saji the good old Bishofs • most 
rich men have too mmck^ for without loo muck 
we can get nothing. As for example: the phy» 
sidan. .If the poor man be diseased, he can have 
no help without loo muuh; and of the lawyer 
the poor man can get no counsd, expedition, nor 
help in his matter, except he give him too miceft. 
At merchants' hands no kind of ware can be had, 
except we give for it too mrndL Ton landlords, 
you reni-raiaeis* (it should be remembered that 

he was preaching before the court), * I may say, 
you step-lords, you unnatural lords, you have 
for your possessions yearly too mudk» For that 
here before went for twenty or sixty pounds by 
year, which b an honest portion to be bad gratis 
in one lordship of another man*s sweat and la- 
bour, now KB let for fifty or an hundred pounds by 
year. Of thb too much cometh this monstrous 
and portentous dearth made by man, notwith- 
standing God doth send us plentifully the fruits 
of the earth, mercifully, dontrary unto our deserts. 
Notwithstanding, too much which these rich men 
have, causeth such dearth, that poor men which 
live of their labour, cannot with the sweat of their 
face have a living ; all kinds of victusls is so 
dear, .pigs* geese, capons, chickens, eggs, &c. ; 
these things, with others, are so unreasonably 
enhanced. And I think verily that if these con- 
tinue, vre shall at length be constrained to pay 
for a pig a pound.* 
In ancHher place he says. 
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' My fittber was a yeoman, and had no lands 
^ of his own; only he had a fiurm of three or four 
' pound by year at the uttermost, and hereupon 

* he tilled so much as kept half a dozen men. 

* He had walk for an hundred sheep, and my 

* mother milked thirty kine. He was able and did 

* find the king a harness, with himself and his 

* horse, while he came to the place that he should 
^ receive the Idnflr^s wages. I can remember that 
•'' I buckled his namess when he went to* Black- 

* heath field. He kept me to school, . . or else I had 

* not been able to have preached before the king*s 

* majesty now. He married my sisters with five 

* pound, or twenty nobles a-piece ; so that he 

* brou^t them up in godliness and fear of God. 
' He kept hospitality for his poor neighbours ; and 

* some alms he gave to the poor; and all this he 

* did of the said farm ; where he that now hath it 
' payeth sixteen pound by the year, or more, and 

* is not able to do anything for his prince, for 

* himself, nor for his diildren, or give a cup of 

* drink to the poor.' 

When thingrs had found their level, after this 
great change, the condition of the lower classes 
underwent little alteration, either for better or 
worse, till the present reign. At the beginning of 
this reign boys went to school in wigs and cocked 
hats : the change of fashion has not been^eater 
than that which has affected the middle and lower 
classes of society, in many of the most material 
dreumstances of life. We have seen, as in La* 
timer's days, an extensive system of indosures, an 
enormous advance of rents, the diminution, . . alnoost 
the disappearance, of small farmsi and habits of 
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emulous expensheneflB generally previlent: these 
we have seen acting &r more generany« and upon 
a far wider scale ; and combined with these are 
the consequences resulting from the mail-coach 
and the steam-engine, • • the multiplication of news- 
papers, and the character whidi they have as^ 
sumed,. .things of which each in itself is not less 
influential upon the great body of the people than 
was the mighty event of the Reformation, or the 
discovery of the New World. Amid all these 
changes. Sir FVederick Morton Eden was of 
opinion that the condition of the day-labourers 
was much more comflnrtable than it had ever 
been in what are called the good old times ; and ^ 
Sir Thomas Bernard thinks his opinion well 
founded. With great and unafiected respect for 
both, I cannot but differ from them upon this point, 
. .and appeal to Sir Thomas Bernard's own ba- 
rometer for the fact. The poor-rates have existed 
more than two centuries, and they incontestably 
prove the condition of the day-labourer to be 
worse at present than at any former time during 
that period. This, too, should be remembered,. • 
that the condition of the middle ranks has been 
materially improved meanwhile: their comforts, 
their luxuries, their importance, have been aug- 
mented tenfold ; their intellectual enjoyments have 
been enlarged and multiplied ; the situation of the 
poor would be relatively worse, if they had only 
remained stationary, without receiving a propor- 
tional increase of comforts ; but this has not been 
the case, . . it is absolutely worse. The same quan- 
tity of labour will no longer procure the same 
quantity of the necessaries of life. 
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FvuA is one of the first necessaries in this climate ; 
there was a time when it cost nothing more than 
the trouhle of gathering it* in the greater part of 
England; its high price at present everywhere, 
except in the immediate vicinity of collieries and 
eanaJs, is one evil to which the poor are subject 
now, and to which they were not subject in former 
limes. They are worse fed than they were of old. 
When Peter Heylyn, in the beginning of Charles 
the First's reign, painted * France to the life,* 
be described the condition of the peasantry in 
that country as very * wretched and destitute.' 

* Search their houses,' said he, ' and you shall 

* find no butter salted up against winter, no pow- 

* dering-tub, no pullein in the rick-barton, no 

* flesh in the pot or at tlie spit, .and, what is 

* worse, no money to buy them. The best pro« 

* vision they can shew you, is a piece of bacon 

* wherewith to fatten their pottage, and now and • 

* then the inwards of beasts killed for the Gentle- 

* man. But of their miseries, this me thinketh is 
' the greatest, that gprowing so many acres of ex* 
f cellent wheat in the year, and gathering in such 

* a plentiful vintage as they do, they should not 
' yet be so fortunate as to eat wlute bread, or 

* drink wine ; • • the bread which they eat is of [the 

* coarsest flour, and so black that it cannot admit 

* the name of brown ; and as for their-drink, 
.* they have recourse unto the next fountain.' 

In speaking thus of the food of the fVench 
peasantry, the traveller manifestly writes as if his 
own countrymen in the same rank of life were 
then in a much better condition. Since that 
limey the diet of the whole English people has 
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been DWteriaDy altand liv At fcftrfartiwi cf two 
articles of food, .out tai At BmI, m4 tht 
other from the Weei; bodi wkidi an m om {■ 
efcrj cottage thnmghoat Aa caqpfai^. .both wUdi 
have added peally to the eoorfbit aa4 nf W In lug 
of the commttiiitj in gcDcnl, baft haio baaoma 
too exclusively the suatciiaiiBa of the poar». • le» 
and potatoes. In Irriaiidt wbwa dia intradiM- 
tion of potatoes haa eoiiti9iiiled ao andi to ftha 
rapid increase of populatiom a finer anioMl net 
is scarcely to be found than is produ ced npoft lUa 
food ; but the Irish poor hm mOk abe^ wldi 
which the English peasantiy an rerf ID anppBad; 
and when potatoes alone are depended upotk W 
is too much the case in England, a mora comfiirft* 
less or impoTcrishing diet is scaioely to be found. 
Tea, upon which the female poor diiefly subsist^ 
is, by Uie warmth which it communicates and ita 
stimulating effects, more exhilarating; but thia also 
relieves the pain of hunger by mechanical db» 
tension more than it supplies the waste of natura 
by adequate sustenance^. * It is a melancholy 
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* troth,* sayt Sir Thomas Bernard, *and the con« 
' eeahneni w31 prereni the correction of the eril, 

* thai the poor of Engbnd are not properly fed.' 
And to this truth every medical practitioner will 

The impiofed system of fiurming has lessened 
the comforts of the poor. It has either deprived 
the cottager of thoos slips of land which contri- 
buted grottly to his support, or it has placed upon 
them an ocessive and grinding rent But as the 
comforts of the cottager are diminished, his re* 
spectability and his self-respect are diminished 
also, and hence arises a long trsin of evils. The 
practice of fiurming upon a great scale has un* 
questionably improved the agriculture of the 
country; better crops are raised at less expense: 
but in a national point of view, there is something 
more to be considered than the produce of the 
land and the profit of the landholders. The well* 
being of the people is not of less importance than 
the wealth of the collective body. By the system 
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Tkit Boeka tko ttimff appttat*. reUsct th« •tosiach, ntUtM It 
witk triiiflf lif kl aick-Mcka wUeh kara UtUa la tkan to aapport 
kard labaar. la tkia maaaar tka bold aad brara bceoaia dastardlf, 
tka alroaff b acoaia waak, tka weaaa baooma barrta, or, if Ikay 
fcffaad. tkair blood la BMda ao poor, tkat tkajr kara aoC atrtaf Ik to 
aaakla, aad if tkay do. tka akUd diaa oT tko gripaa. la akort, it 
firaa aa oSnaiaato woald/ tan to tko paoplo ia g«aoraL_ Itia bow 
a part of tko oovoaaat wllk laboarlaf aorraata tralfi tkat tkoy 
boalloirodtiaffarbraaklaal. If tkia oawkolaooBM woad la aoC 
ia aoMO dagiaa piakikltad hf tka gerofaaMat* I oaa oipoot aotklac 
laaa ia oaa gia a r a t i a a aMra, bat tkat w naat kiro feiai f a an , aa 
tkof do ia Spoil, lo do oar bard laboar. or for tko dofaaoo of tko aa* 
tiaa. I kara aajr oao to gaoaa wkat aoldiora wo aro Uko to kavo.* 
TUo wiUor iapatao Sm politioal oftta of tko praoadiag twnty yom 
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gility» in good principles, hopefully and reli- 

Kuslyt and with a sense of diameter to support 
Me who were not married to persons of their 
own rank, were placed in service ; and hence the 
middle ranks were supplied with that race of 
ftithful and respectable domestic servants.. the 
diminution and gradual extinction of which is 
one of the evils (and not the least) that have 
arisen from the new system of agriculture. One 
of the sons succeeded, as a thing of course, to 
the little portion of land which his fathers had 
tenanted from generation to generation. If 
among the boys there was one of a studious turn, 
he became the schoolmaster of the village ; or by 
help of endowed schools, and the wise provision 
which our pious ancestors made for such cases in 
the Universities, or perhaps the occasional bounty 
of a liberal patron, he was bred up for holy 
orders; and as in these cases natural aptitude 
and the strong desire alone were consulted, it 
was from among such persons that the Church 
received the greater part of its ablest and most 
distinguished members. The sense of fiimily 
pride and fiimily character was neither less power- 
ful nor less beneficial in this humble rank, than it 
is in the noblest families when it takes its best 
direction. But old tenants have been cut down 
with as little remorse and as little discrimination 
as old timber, . • and the moral scene is in conse* 
qnenoe as lamentably injured as the landscape ! 

If the small farmer did not acquire wealth, he 
kept his station. The laud which he had tilled 
with the sweat of his brow, while his strength 
ksted, supported him when his strength was 
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gone : hit sons did the woik when he oooU work 
no longer; he had hit place in the diimney-oor- 
ner, or the bee-hive chair: and it was the light 
of his own fire whidi shone upon his grey hairs. 
Compare this with the old age of the day*laboarer, 
with parish allowance for a time, and the parish 
workhouse at last! He who Utcs by the wages 
of daily labour, and can only lire upon those 
wages, without laying up store for the morrow* is 
spending his capital ; a time must come when it 
will iaU ; in the road which he must travelt the 
poor-house is the last stage on the way to the 
grave. Hence it arises, as a natural result, thai 
looking to the parish as hb ultimate resource, 
and as that to which he must come at last, he 
cares not how soon he applies to it There is 
neither hope nor pride to withhold him: why 
should be deny himself any indulgence in youth, 
or why make any eflTorts to put off for a while 
that which is inevitable at the end? That the 
labouring poor feel thus, and reason thus, and 
act in consequence, is beyond all doubt; and if 
the landholders were to count up what they have 
gained by throwing their estates into large fiurms, 
and what they have lost by the increase in the 
poor-rates, of which that system has been one 
great cause, they would have little reason to con- 
gratulate themselves on the result The system 
which produces the happiest moral efifects will be 
found also most beneficial to the interest of the 
individual and to the general weal: upon this 
basis the science of poliUcal economy will rest at 
last, when the ponderous volumes with whidi i\ 
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has been overlaid sljgll have sunk by their own 
weight into the dead sea of oblivion. 

If it be allowable to give political application 
to a sacred metaphor, hope may be called the salt 
of the earth ; it is the preserving principle with* 
out whidi the faculties of the individual stagnate 
and decay* and social bodies corrupt and go to 
dissolution. The * improved system' in great 
measure deprives the lower dass of agriculturists 
of this impulse and support While small farms 
cnsted, the labouring husbandman might look 
on to one as the reward of hb industry and good 
character ;. .it was for him the attainable point of 
hope, but it exists for him no longer ; the step 
has been taken from the ladder, and when ha 
looks upward now there is a gap in the scale, 
which no exertion on his part can possibly sur- 
mount Is there no evil in this to the state as 
well as to the individual ? When hope leaves the 
mind, discontent enters it ; and where that evil 
•prit is in possession, it is not long before * he 

* taketh to him seven other spirits more wicked 

* than himself!' The harrow has gone over the 
ground, and they who sow disaffection, sedition, 
and insurrection, find it ready for the baneful 
seed. With what success those seeds have been 
scattered by the apostles of anarchy, who are 
never vreary in ill-doing, recent events may prove. 
Possibly those events might not have occurred, 
certainly they could not have occurred to the same 
extent if the * improved system' had not de* 
stroyed the small farms . . if great cultivators, Uke 
Aaron's rod, had not swallowed up the small 
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safe in pcoportkio aa dia great hwj of the peoph J 

are contented, and men eaanoi be eoBteitfedfwlial ]\ 

they worlt with the p ro ap ec i of want andpaoper* 

ism before their eyca, aa what BMist be tbor dea^ 

tiny at last If yoa wgald ffsano the state fiooa ^ ^ 

within as well as fimn wiSiodt yon must b ^i^ 

the oonditbn of thepoor. 

In the naturaTcoorse of tldngs, the peksantrf 
are as strongly attached to a government which :. 

protects them, and firsts them with no vesstioiis l| 

interference (be that government in other respects * 

good or ill), as a Hi^land dan to their hereditai^r 
chief, or the vassals of old to their immediate 
lord, when by his personal qualities he deserved 
their attachment Of this we have two memo^ { 

rable instances in La VendiSe and in Spain. La 
VendiSe is a country of small farms; the peasantry 
there were contented with their lot; they were 
well instructed according to their churdi (eno> i\ 

neous and idolatrous as that church is) by the t 

parochial clergy; and never was a ndUer spirit |l 

of loyalty exhi&ted by any race of men than they 
displayed in defence of the throne and the altar. 
' Tlie anarchy which mvaged France,' says the 
Count de Puisaye, * owed its first successes to the 

* wretchedness, the corruption, and the fury of j 

* the popukce of its towns. It might have been 
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j * cheeked in ita y ngn m by the courage of Ihe in- 

.' ' InbHaiits of Um couotiy. Hmec two duses, of 

V * whidi Um om is nerywbere the vilest, u (he 
'I. . f other is the moit useful of society, conttitute that 
i * put oT the people in which the physical strength 

^' ' of the state ra>idc& Wbea they are united, no- 

thing is capable of resisting them ; opposed one 
to |£b otlwr, everything will be to the advantage 
of the peasnatryt if uey are wdl conducted. 
There is but one thing common to them . . the 
Ignorance of the one, and the sJnipUci^ of the 
^- other, render them equally lUBccplible of cnthu- 

i,|| ' * siasm ; but as that enthusiasm canout have the 

I ,' . ' same principles, bo neither can it have the same 

' objects. The peasantry give themselves up to a 
' good impulse with the same facility as the town 

* populace let themselves be led sway to evil. The 
: * one, being discontented with their lot, are always 

V * ready for insurrection, in the hope of changing 
;.' 'it; the other, submlUing to their station, decide 
j * coolly, but will resist for the sake of keeping 
M * themselves as thty are. From the halnt of that 

* submission arise the perseverance and tenacity 
which are peculiar to them. Here, restlessness, 
chagrin, and discomfort produce an opposition 
^interests and ideas, .. envy, sus[Hcian, iadis> 

> ' dpline, and disorder; there, the sense of a com- 

|. * m<m interest in the benefits of a simple and vir- 

I * tonus education, and the instinct of revering that 

t * which is above human nature, guarantee confi- 

/ * dencc, union, subordination, and regularity.* 

! * In the condition of low and rustic li^' says 

Wordsworth, ' the essential passions of the heart 



■ it '* find a better soil in which they can attain their 
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^ maturity.' In tiie dictmislaiieet and fecBiigt of 
this class be has found materida far poetry of a 
high order: our rvadera need not be raninded of 
Uie disqubitions upon tUa antjcct with iriiidi the 
periodical piesa has been perMeoled by cridea of 
all dimensiona. from the undergradnate in the 
ungentle craftt who llica bis first pop-f;un aft a 
conspicuous inaifc, to the Scotch profiiaor, who 
for iifleen years has been discharging his bhinder- 
buss against a shidd fiom wlMnce the kaden 
shot falls flattened. But that this phikMophie 
poet has rightly estimated the native diaiaeler of 
the peasant is strongly proved by M. de PdisayeTa 
testimony to the vetoes of the peasantry in 
France. * It is almost exclusiTcly/ saya he, ' in 

* that class of men whom ridies had not cor* 

* rupted, and whom phUoiopkum had not de- 
^ prived of the support of lelig^n, that I hare 
^ found at all times sentiments of fidelity, of die* 
^ cretion* and of devotedness carried even to he- 
' roism* The apparatus of punishment, and the 

* blow of death suspended over their hcada, 
' could never intimidate them.* 

These high naoral qualities exist in a virtuoua 
peasantry, and are called forth like latent heat, 
when put to the test In the natural course oKf 
things they should be the most contented part of 
the community: when they are otherwise, that 
course has been influenced by some disturbing 
^causes. One main cause has been indicated ii\ 
ihe present state of society, which, by rendering 
agpriculture a branch of great commercial specula- 
tion, has worsened the general condition of the 
agrricultural class. Another is to be found in the 
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thai we 
.«« tlH cold aad BMagre diet &ith 
coaMBOibe iDqit aEve» if it had not ia itadf a 
prineiple of nCafitj whidi k aloMiet iadqtrartiHft 
Aaj other icfigiooiiBaliiiclkHi that any readithe 
peaaaoliT ^mt*** fioai the Methodirta* or fiooi the 
I)iimiUri» aad farlaga with it a proud qiiiit of 
coDtcoqit tor the de^, and of ho rtili ty Umaida 
the ertafaGihmenL Letoanow aee in wfaatniaiir 
Bcr their poGtical Itiiooi aie incokated. Erery 
▼iDage haa ita alehooie, and moat Tillagei have two 
or tfam. Eveiy alehouae haa ita newspaper, and 
a large miyority of newspapen are enlisted against 
the g^oiemment The factious joonialxstB are in 
opposition to their eoontry during times of war, and 
to the government of the country at all times. 
True to thia spirit of opposition, and to this alone» 
thqr advance with the same vehemence any prin- 
ciple which may suit their immediate purpose, blind 
to, or heedless of the grossest and most palpable 
aelf-eoDtradictions. But self-contradictions matter 
little: they address themselves to the discon- 
tented, the unthinking, and the uninstructed ;• .the 
most ■^« «^i ^«« declamation, the most shamdeaa 
misrepresentation, will pass current in the tap-room, 
and bf the alehouae fire; ..and the journalist poH 
aona the minds of the populace with his weekly 
dose of sedition, while the distiller is poisoning 
iheir livers with ardent apiiits» or the brewer jp 
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indndng dbMict Mi kii flbnddaUe wMi kb dft-' 

coction of qoMria tad eoeenhif imikmi, Th&f ^- 

wfao join at dundi In mmiilieilioBt tbal the Lorn •,' i 

will delhor lui fiom all aeditioii, ftrtan at the |/ 

ddioiise to tha wccUy apMca of tha apoaflta of 

orditinn irith tha fimiHrtf ftith of himfaf ■imnlWfT' 

at a time too wfaan thair anJaaal ftiBnga am In > 

pleasaiable atata fimn the wamidi of m dn&uSai 

fire, the aanaa of oonifbit wUdi ia piodiiead bv 

rest after laboor, the eieitein a n t of eoanpanj* aacE 

of deletcriooa Uqnors^.thdrponaara opai»aikl * 

the whole infeetkm ia taken fak 

Aceordinff to the anarcWita, g oren u aenl ia ther 
root of all the efils whieh aflUei the eoontrf , and 
the cure of all thoae evila is political reform. In 
faithful imitation c^ the French. .untaught by 
their errors* and undeterred by their crimes and 
their punishment. • they proclaim that, for a na^ 
tion to be reformed, it is sufficient that she wDls 
it; and the hopeful end at which they are aiming * [^ ' 

is to make the multitude declare this their sove- \^ 

reign will and pleasure. God help the simple i 

understandings of men who suppose that the j 

condition of the people can be meliorated fa^ n 

means like these, and diat the fear of the mob is g 

the beginning of wisdom in a government! And \ 

God forgive the deliberate guilt of those who { 

perseveringly endeavour to maJce the mob sensible I 

of their strength, and breathe into them thdr 
own spirit of envy, hatred, malice, and all nn* 
charitableness! Among the manufacturing po- 
pulace they hare been but too successful ; they 
haye laboured not without success among the 
egricultural part of the people ; and if the army 
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mod naTV are not discontented also, it is not their 
fiuilt 

* The people/ says Bishop Warburton, * are 
^ much more reasonaole in their demands on their 

* patriots than on their ministers: of their, patriots 
' th^ readily accept the will for the deed ; but of 
' their ministers they unjustly interpret the deed 
' for the will.' In these times we could not de- 
^re a more fayourable interpretation : . . * by their 

* fruits ye shall know them.' The foreign policy 
of our government has been such that more sig- 
nal successes could not have been anticipated or 
desired, than have actually been attained ; and in 
domestic concerns its acts may be appealed to as 
the best indication of its intentions. It is indeed 
impossible that in any enlightened part of Europe 
a government can be so behind-hand with the ase, 
as not to know that the security of the state de- 
pends upon the well-being and contentment of 
the people. The conduct of Ferdinand, in Spain, 
is no exception, for Spain is not an enlightened 
country : and moreover, the acts which excited 
most indignation in England are popular among 
the great majority of that noble-minded, but be-r 
darkened nation : the restoration of the Inquisi- 
tion was their own work; and when Ferdinand 
formally re-established it, he only ratified what 
they had spontaneously done. Buonaparte's 
conduct is just such an exception as proves the* 
rule. Amlntion had intoxicated him, and the 
possession of absolute power had produced in 
him that specific moral madness pf which so manv 
eases were seen among the Roman and Greek 
emperors: he sought to reign by force and delu^ 
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rioDi and to makt the mtkNit of Eumo tho 
mere instroiiieiili of hie eeUehoiid widwdwillf 
but in attempting tfaie. he eeted in oppoeitioia to 
the epirit of the age* and wae of crtmrown. Ho 
condeeoendcd to u dwing hie ehoii uampationt 
when he aboliahed the Slave TMew Thogenenl 
spirit of the age ie goodp both abraad and at 
home. The Chriatian Treatf, aa it ie eaDcd, how^ 
ever nugatoiy it may be deemed, ie one meuMinbio 
instance. ThePopealaoaflMa another:. .he Imo 
restored the Jeanits^ but he has p rsfe n t ed tho 
Inquisition fiom roasting a relapesd Jew; Tho 
Portuguese have abolished the Inquisition at Goa; 
and are taking measures ftr abcdkhing it in Pbr» 
tugaL This spirit, whidi^^ts stron^y in eveiy 
country where pubUc. opinion is known, eiists with 
most strength in England, where public opinion 
is more decidedly expressed. There is an ardent 
desire of diminishing the evils of the world, as far 
^ as our efforts can contribute to their diminution^ 
in other countries and in our own. TIte abolition g 

bf the Slave Trade, .the abolition of in&nticide f 

in part of our great Indian empire, .the varioua 
missions, which are so liberally supported, in the 
East, in Africa, and in Polynesia, and the strong 
feeling which has been excited here by the first 
symptoms of a Catholic persecution in France,. • 
evince the prevalence and the power of thia 
desire, so honourable to the age, so honourable to 
England, and to human nature. 

The Romanists used to reproach us with our 
inattention to the duty of disseminating the re* 
ligion which we profess ; and they asserted* that 

* Maratori*! laagMft b ewto«s t..* CtrekUi pwn/H U mU€ itf. 
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missionary zeal could only proceed from ihe Spirit 
of God, uid therefore it could be found in Ihe Ro- 
man Cstholic church alone. This reproach, nhich 
was at one time deserved, holds good no longer; 
s.nd the Proleetant missiouariea of the present age 
will be found to equal their Romish predecessors 
in zeal and disinterestedness •, and to excel them 
in erudition. They reproached us, also, with a 
decay of charity, in consequence of the Reforma- 
tion ; affirming that no monuments of durable be- 
nevolence had been erected like the convents, hos- 
pitals, colleges, and other religious foundations, 
with which England was enriched by the piety of 
our Catholic ancestors before the schism. Hut here 
they exult withoutv>>'''^se ; Ihe establishment of 
schools, hospitals, Villus -houses and eleemosynary 
societies, of various descriptions in London, will 
be found to eiceed in number and in extent the 
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imtltiilioBiof anyollMrcitybi Earapot 
not to mention tinl the hfatay of the worid aflbido 
nothing limilar to the p roffafci nUch the kgUn* 
turehmsmedefiirthepoorhi&ii^huidL Oftfaee^ 
institutione the fifo nyel hnepiSW, ae thej era 
called. (St. Baitholoneif'e* Bedhm, BiUeneD, 
Christ's Hospital, and SuThoBasfaO ^vc** <"H(i^ 
nally endowed finom the chmdi and eonvcBt !aii«; 
the rest aie an nroCcetant fiwnidations» To giva 
the briefest aoooontof thcaebor even toeamiMsnla 
them, would requini move space than can hcve ha 
allotted to that puipose; snfioe it to eaj, that 
more than 80,000 patienta are annodDjr anmhtiwl 
into the London hospitab; that about 16.000 
children receive the bem^^^^^^gratnitous ednca* 
tion; that about 1800 pmKms are supported 
in endowed alms-houses ; and that the sums whidi 
are annually disposed of in charitable uses by tbo 
several companies and halls in London, amounted, 
in Maitland's time, to more than 86.0001^ 

But among the numerous assodaAns whidi ^S 

have in late years been formed fat benevolent ^v 

purposes, there is one whose proceedings are en- 
titled to particular notice, .the Sode^ mr Better- 
ing the Condition and Increasing the Comibrta 
of the Poor. This sodety orig^inated twenty 1^"^*^ 
ago with the Bishop of Durliam. Bf r. lIHlberMce, 
Sir Thomas Bernard, and the Honoursble Edward 
James Eliot The latter was eariy removed from 
a world which his talents and his eiample were 
alike fitted to adorn and to amend; tne three 
former luunes need no panegyric The general 
object of the society was to collect infonnation 
respecting the actual situation of the poor, and tha 
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BM»t dfectaal nmiiB of Impnmi^ it Tbej pto- 
poMd to i^y the prindpk of experioieatBl phi- 
KMophjto thii object, ud (o make ' oubUb^ not* 
■thenwuH of [Kactiad and vyitciiiBtic imcstiga- 

* tioB into what hu mOj Migmentcd their virtno 
.' and happiptM, and hu bera nactioned by ate 

* and e^oience.' The inqiiiry bu beca conducted 
patiently, and without oflcotation. Instead of 
coming fonnid with cuoUmqus theories, or pre- 
•entiiig crude plana to the l^islature, they have 
collected facts, tried such limited experiments as 
were in their power, and laid their obscrrations 
befon the paUie, as materials Irom which every 
man may draw tiie conclusion. The conclusions 
which every sane mind must draw from the pre- 
mises thus laid before it, are truly consolatory; 
ltM>pear> that more may be done by well disposed 
and active individuals, ttwn could be effected by 
legiatative inteiferencc ; that^litUe exertion, and 
leu expense, if wisely dirccled, may produce much 

«% good ; that the poor are well disposed to second 

'^ the cflMs which are made for their advantage, 

whenever they understand the benefit; and that 
the lower classes become improved in other re- 
mcts in proportion to the improvement of their 
orcumslances. 

The advocates for radical reform assert, that aa 
the weight of taxatimi makes every thing dear, 
government is thus the direct cause of the distress 
of the poor. This usertion being continually 
repeated as a political axiom, and involving in (he 
first part of its prmKMition a certain degree of 
truth, pioduces much of tbe mischief which it it 
intended to produce. Fools! who would begin 
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to repair the pyramid from the top instead of the 
bottom ! Taxation affects the poor in an infinitely 
trifling degree compared to the tax which is laid 
upon their poverty by individual cupidity. * It ia 

* but too obvious,* says Dr. Glass, * how much th« 

* poor are imposed upon by the petty shopkeepers 

* m the necessaries which they are enaUea to 

* purchase. The quality of the goods b not the 

* best, the price is extravagantly high, and the 

* quaniUy is reduced by deceitful weiglits and a 



scanty measure.' It appeared, upon a strict in- 
spection of weights and scales, in a small and fay 
no means a populous district, that the loss which 
the poor of that district sustained from this cause, 
or, in other words, the money thus fraudulently 
raised from them, amounted to not less than 500Z. 
a year. Sir Thomas JBemard asserts, that the in* 
jury which the poor sustain from buying thdr 
flour at the shop instead of the mill, was neariy 
equal, at the time when he wrote (1798), io two- 
thirds of all the poor's-rates then collected in 
England. This latter evil has, in some instances,* 
been removed by the establishment of parish 
mills ; the former requires only that the existing 
laws should be duly enforced; and when the 
weights and measures of the country are taken 
into consideration by parliament, it is to be 
hoped that means will be provided for rendering 
those laws efficacious. These grievances, which 
fall with peculiar weight upon the poor, arise 
from that eagerness for gain, which is the sin 
that most easily besets a commercial people, 
and which, perhaps, has never been so generally 
prevalent as at present. In this pomt, God 
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knowBp the oountry stands truly in need of radical 
reform; but it is a reformation which cannot 
be effected by laws or by political c^jpe^f^it 
must be in public opinion; in the habits of 
thought and the principles of action. There is a 
memorable passage upon this subject in one of 
Mr. Windhsm's speeches:. •* The whole country, 

* it is said» is full of abuses from top to bottom. 

* I belieYe so ; wiUi this correction, that the de- 

* scription would be more just if we were to say 

* fiom bottom to top, it being here, as in other 

* media^ the parts of which are left to move freely, 

* that the lower siraia are the denser and grosser, 

* and that they become rarer and j>urer the higher 

* you ascend.. .The &ct is, that when the matter 

* comes to be searched to the bottom, it is the 
' people throughout who are cheating the people ; 

* the people indiridually cheating the people col- 

* lectively...The people, in all quarters, and by 

* all opportunities, are preying upon the public ; 

* and then make it the reproach of the government 
' that it has not the power to prevent them/. • 
Well does Sir Thomas Bernard lay it down as an 
aiiom, that no plan for the improvement of the 
condition of the poor will be of any avail, unless 
the foundation be laid in the melioration of their 
moral and religious character. The exactions of 
which we have been speaking, are thosie to which 
the poor are subjected by persons of their own 
class, or who are just rising above it ; but the 
apirit which occasions these petty frauds extends 
nur higher : it is found not only in the little shop* 
keeper, who curtails his measures, falsifies his 
weights^ and exacts a dear price for bad commo- 
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ditiest or in the miatasi of a dairy, wbo mingleB 
waterwith her milk befiMre ihe adis it ooi to thoee, 
peihaps, who will dilate it still further; bat to the 
brewer, who procores his materials from the drag* 
gist instoul of the maltster ; to the drugg^ who 
adulterates the material which he sdis hm ; and 
to the rich manufanturer, who makes flimsy gooda 
for foreign sale, thas, for the sake of his own im- 
mediate gain, inflicting lasting iiyury upon his 
country, by injuring the chuacter of English 
commodities. 

Let it not be supposed that any indiscriminate 
censure upon the commercial classes is intended $ 
nor that the censure applies to those classes ezdu- 
sively. The landlord who exacts a gprinding rent 
for the labourer's cottage, may think himself less 
culpable than the fraudulent tradesman, because 
he ofiends against no law of the land : but he sins 
against a higher law, and in proportion as he lea- 
sens the comforts and increases the necessities of 
the poor, he does evil and occasions eviL Some 
years ago a traveller, who took shelter from a storm 
in a cottage by one of the Scotch lakes, saw that the 
rain ran in and lay in pools upon the uneven floor, 
which consisted only of the bare earth on which the 
hovel had been built ; during great part of the year, 
therefore, the floor must necessarily be wet and dirty^. 
making it both uncomfortable and unwholesome. 
He observed to the owner with how little trouble- 
the inconvenience might be removed; the man 
ahook his head, and answered, it was very true, but 
that if he were to do this, the cottage would be- 
thought worth more for having been made com* 
fiortable, and the rent would in consequence be 
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nised. Such euca umj be uniuaal, and we bfr-. 
hen indeed thst tbey must be m ; but it i* certain 
that hi^ reota are Gommoot and it is not lea* 
oertain that tbej aggrante the poverty of the 
poor. Anotbtr, and perfaapi groUer evil, u the 
difficultj with whidi the cotMgen can obtain 
•onM Uttle land; the griennce was long aince 
p^led out by Hr. Kent:. .* when the cottagers,* 
be nid, * an aceonunodatcd with a sonll quantity 
* of land, thi7 are obliged to pay at least a double 



Upon this point, the &cta i 
hare been collected by the Society, led Sir T. Ber* 
nard to conclude, tliat the paeaesHoo of arable land 
is hurtful to the cottager; but that his condition 
is roost materially improred by possessinc; a garden 
and grass-land for one or two cows. The experi- 
cnent has been extensiTely tried by the Earl of 
Winchelsea;. .there are from seventy to eighty 
labourers upon his estates in Rutlandshire, who 
keep from one to four cows each ; and of all his 
tenants these men are the most punctual with their 
KDta. Lord Wioctielsea aswrts, from experience, 
that nothing is so beneficial, both (o them and the 
landbidderB, as thb system; that the labourers 
and their &milies, living better, are consequently 
more able to endure labour ; that they are con- 
tented with their situation, and attached to it; 
that having acquired a sort of independence, which 
nakea thrai set a bi^ier value upon their ch^ 
ncter, they are generuly considered in the neigfa- 
bouibood as men the most to be depended upon 
and trusted ; that ftding the adrantage of pos- 
Masing a little, their industry is excited by b^; 
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and that wlmi a hbomcr has obtained a eow, and 
land suflBdenl to maintain hcr» his neit thoogfatla 
to saTe money enou^ fcr buTiiig another. Tho 
experiment was tried also in Wihriiire, in a parish 
containing 140 poor peisons» divided into Uiirt]^* 
two (amuies, chiefly employed as labonren in 
httsfaandfy. Having soflered greatly during the 
high price of proviBions in 1801, It was pnmosed 
lo them that they should make an efibrt to better 
their circumstances, and occupy, at a fiur rent, 
such a quantity of land as each family could cul- 
tivate without improperiy interfering with their 
usual labour.and could keqp well manured; the land 
was to be forfeited if they received any' rdief from 
the parish, except medical assistance, or under the 
mifitia laws. The proposal was gladly accepted 
by all who could possibly accept it ; and the con- 
sequence was that the poor-rates, which, in the 
last six months before the experiment was made, 
had amounted to 8122. 16^ amounted, three 
years afterwards, in the six corresponding months 
of winter, to 12L 6f. Some part of this great 
difierence is, of course, attributable to the scarcity 
in the first year ; but the feet that all these femilies 
had before been cbargreable to the parish, and that 
none of them were chargeable afler they had been 
tlius enabled to assist themselves, proves incon- 
testably that no better means can be devised for 
improving the condition of the sgricultural poor. 
' The utmost quantity of land thus leased was an 
acre and a half, of which a fourth part in winter 
was planted wiUi potatoes ; the rest was in com, 
'or in garden cultivation; and this experiment 
<: shews Uiat even arable land is not always hurtful 
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to the cottager. Of all means of improving hia 
^eondition, iUi baa been found tbe most beneficial; 
• •the children are thus educated to husbandry, 
io the care of cattle* and the management of the 
dairy ; while they are thus healthfiilly and use- 
fully brought up, they are better fed ; the father 
employs those * hours in hopeful and therefore 
willing occupation, which would otherwise be idly 
or injuriously spent, and finds such solid satisfiic- 
tion at the close of day by his own fire-side^ 
that the alehouse holds out no temptation to him; 
and the mother has that ei\joyment in her off- 
spring, which, in the right order of things, has 
been appointed by a benevolent Creator, instead 
of feeling, as is too oAen the unnatural state of 
the miserably poor, that their existence is burthen* 
some to their parents, and calamitous for them- 
selves. 

The individual Christian, if he truly deserves 
that name, will ever bear in mind a humiliating 
sense of the evil propensities of fallen humanity, 
as a motive for vigilance over his own heart, and 
for charity towards the offences of others. But it 
is the business of governments to regard the 
bright side of human nature; the better they 
think of mankind the better they will find them, 
and the better they will make Uiem. It is well 
known that in the middle and higher walks of 
life, men in general bear adverse fortune more 
wisely than they bear prosperity : one reason for 
this is, that these opposite states call into action 
the same principle ; and pride, which makes man 
insolent or arrogant in the one situation, is in tilt 
other chastened and refined, tiU it becomes m 
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mine. TIm wiani and tbt best miadi ha^e ra* 
oeivcd thair painful cdocalaon in the acbool of ad- 
ircnity: but if adTenity ba &¥Oiiiabla to tha 
devek>pemant of our Tirtnea, (and indeed many of 
our noblest qoafities would nerer ba defekqpad 
under any other diacipUne.) there is a degree of 
misery which is &tal to them* and which hardens 
the heart aa much as ooaiae manual labour indu- 
rates the skin, and destroys all finer sense of 
touch. Among savages, those tribes hare ent 
been found the most unfeding who possess tha 
fewest comforts, and have the most difficulty in 
obtaining food; for when sd^preservation be- 
comes the prime concern, the natural charities ara 
starved ; a brutish selfishncas occupies the whole 
heart, and man, having no instinct to supply the 
absence of his human affections, becomes worse 
than the beasts. Mournful as this is, it is &r 
more mournful to contemplate the efifects of ex- 
treme poverty in the midst of a civilized and 
flourishing society. The wretched native of Term 
del Fuego, or of the northern extremity of Ame- 
rica, sees nothing around him which aggravates 
his own wretchedness by comparison ; the chief 
fares no better than the rest of the horde, and the 
slave no worse than the master; the privations 
which they endure are common to all, they know 
vf no state happier than their own, and submit to 
their miserable circumstances as to a law of 
nature. But in a country like ours, there exists 
a contrast which continually forces itself upon 
the eye and upon the refle<^ve fticulty. There 
was a Methodist dabbler in art, who, in the days 
4>f our childhood, used to edify the public 
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aD^oikil piinU firom the gnat mtnuhctorj of 
'Cunngton Boiriea ; one oTthew curious compo- 
ritiou fcpntmlcd « human flsun, of which the 
right lida wu dmted In the im ftahlon of the 
iMj, while the left wm undreued to the very 
bwM, end diipleyed e skeleton. The contract 
in thie WOTM than Hnentiui imagination is not 
more (Hghtlbl than that between wealth and 
-aqualid pauptfism, who an every day joatling in 

t when any man begins to 



the worid and the world's law are liliely to have 
that man for tbdr enemy ; and if he does not 
commence direct hostilities against them, he 
abandoDB himself to despair, and becomes a use- 
lesB if not a hurtful member of the community. 
Attempts to reclaim him by penal statutes are 
worse than unavailing ; they provoke that spirit 
of stubbomnesa which oftentimes is only the dis- 
ease that ill treatment and untoward circum- 
stances produce in a noble disposition.^ Yon 
might as welV attempt to stop the progress of 
contagion, by punishing all who are effected by 
the twneful principle in the air, as to remedy 

-poreity by penal laws against the poor. Chil- 
dren may sometimes be reformed, by punishment, 
but even for children it is tli6 clumsiest and 

■mrst means of reformation, '^ Men must be 
led to their duty, not driven to it. You may 
deter them from doiug what is crimioal, but 

.you cannot compel them to do what ia rightJ].or 
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if th« right thing is done by compulsioD, ibe^ 
riglit will wilt have been wantiag. 

' Laws,' Bays Sir Thomas Bernard, 'bare been 
made to compel industry aod economy, aod 
workhouses have been erected, and JaTtned to 
the best bidder, in order to deter the poor from 
wanting relief; but parishea and parish officers 
have not as yet been aware that in every instance 
in which a poor family is driven by distress to 
take refuge in a workhouse, an incumbrance 
has been entailed on tlie funds of the parish never 
to be redeemed, even in part except by a change 
of system; by encouraging that industry and 
prudence which noact of parliament can compel, 
and by assisting them wilh increased means and 
advantages of life, calculated to enable them to 
Bupjiort themselves and their families in their 
own cottages without paiochial r^dl' 
'What reascHi would tcacb us to cooelndB, and 
what benevolence would induce us to hope, is in 
these instaoces sbundwitly proved hv experiences 
Hen are ewly led to their du^. ' A diUd,' snjn 
the Eastern proveib, ' may lead the elephant by ^ 
* single hair.' Tty the efiect of good will and 
hope upon the man who has wrapt hinuelf ia , 
the covering of a reckless and stuwom demur, 
and you wiU see verified the old apologue of the 
son, and the wisdt and the traveller. His heart 
will open like a flower that closes at night, and 
expands its petals to the morning sun. The bet- 
ter parts of his nature will be put forth Uke tba 
tendrils of the sea-anemone, when it feels the first 
wave of the returning tide upon its rode A 
beautiful instance of theefict of kindness upo& • 
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nnt hopekw nilject 1> nhtei hj Mr. Weylaod ; 
and It wDuld be doing ioJiuticA to U10 Bbw ^v^ 
braeroleit aoUur to ginit in any otbei language 
tban ilia own. 

*I hare aeeo a poor deformed cripple in a 

* worii-houae attain hii SOtli year with not « 

* apai^ of nxml culture, with eais through which 

* the acccnta of Idndnen and cncauraffement 

* wtn never dindod to hie heart ; the object of 

* complete negtect, if not of Mom and contempt, 
' * to aU by whom he waa mrronaded. Hia mind, 

highly endowed by nature, completely 

' ' ' ' ' ' k1 to idiocy, 

h mixture of 

* eullenneaa, envy, and despur. I Iiave leen thif 
.* miserable object talcen by the hand of a benevo- 

* lent individual, hii rags exchanged for decent 
' clothing, §tratige words of lundoess and en- 

* eouragemcDt addressed to hia astonished ear, a 

* flpelling-boolc placed in his hand, bis steps di- 

* rected to a auaday-school, and flattering appro- 

* bation bestowed upon his eonieit but quite abor- 

* tive effinta to learn to read. Although little 

* actual knowledge waa imparted, a more complete 

* mora) revolution was never observable in man. 
' Tbe cycw before d^ected, waa lighted up with Joy 

* and hope ; the countenance, diatorted with envy 

* and furrowed witb the deep lines of despur. re- 

* laied into a cheerful amile ; an interest for hia 
.* own improvement was excited in his mind, and 

* kept alive by tbe consciousnesa that hii benefactor 

* eartd fir Awn. The smile of pleasure, with 

* which that bene&ctor waa constantly greetci^ 

* imparted a joy only to be equalled by hu hum* 
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■ ble tbuikftiliWb for tuving been tbe instmnwiit 
' of sudi ft dttnge in the heart of & feUow-creft- 

* tun. But if these were his feeliugs as a [dli- 

* lanlhrapiit ud a Chiistion, I think that be 

* might alio ftirly indulge some sense of giatift- 

■ cation u s ^lUician. The dirty and viaoOB 

* habits, to which this poor creatine was fonnerly 
,* a preyi wen &r from incapacitating him fVoai 

* beconung the btherofftftmihraa wretched u>d 
' denuded uUDUelf. Ha wMld Iibtc ben ntiH- 
' fied to lie down with hts putiMr in the IidmI of 

* a workhouse and to pulhdata witlwat ecntraoL 

* But fecUnge of decency and self-nspect hava 
' now induced better habits. His mind Is di- 

.' verted towaide objects more remote from the 

* brutal put of his nature, and it is probable that 

* he will, at lesflt, become a hormless if not a ose- 

* ful member of society.' ■ — pp. 344, 345. 

The Society have collected some Tsluabla ex- 
amples of what may be effected t^ williog industry, 
when there is hope to encourage it A tenant of 
Mr. Way's, in Suffolk, died, leaving a widow with 
fourteen children, the eldest of whom waa a giri 
under fourteen years of aee ; he had rented f^nr^ 
teen acres of pasture land on which he kept two 
cows; these cows, with his little furniture and 
clothing, were all the property he kft. Hie 
parish of which he bad oeeu an inhaUtant was 
within the district of an incorporated bouse of 
industiy, where the rule waa to receive proper 
objects within the walls, but not to allow anythuf 

• An iMtUM rf a iLbIUt U*d HmW bi <kt lUk Atftas U 
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of Industry, they would have cost the parish 
scarcely less than set'enty pounds a year: and the 
widow and the ottier children also, had she been 
deprived of the land, would in all likelihood hare 
soon required parochial support 

Twenty years ago there stood a small cottage 
by the road »de, near Tadcaster, which for its 
Bingular beauty, and the neatness of its little gar- 
den, attracted the notice of every traveller, ilie 
remarkable propriety which appeared in every poit 
of this tenement, made Sir Thomas Bernard 
curious to learn the history of the owner, and be 
obtained It from hb own mouth. Britton Abbot 
(such was the owner's name) was a day-labourer: 
beginning to work willi a farmer at nine years old. 
And being careful and industrious, he had saved 
nearly 40L by the time that he was two-wHt 
twenty. With this money he married end took k 
farm at SOL a year,, .but the Sum was too moeh 
for hia means, and bdbre the end of the Bccoad year 
faefinind it necessary to give itap,haTing«xbansted 
almost all hia little property. He then removed 
to a cottage, when with twoacreaoflsndandhia 
right of commoui he kept two cows, and lived in 
comfort for nine yean ; at the expiration of that 
time the common was inclosed, and he had to 
seek a new balatation with six children, and his 
wife ready to lie-in again. In this state he ap- 
plied to Mr. Fairfax, and told him that if be 
would let bim hare a little bit of ground by the 
road side ' be would shew him the/athioni on iL* 
The slip of land for which he asked was exactly a 
rood; Hr. Fairfax, after iaquiriog into his cna- ■ 
lacter, sufiered liim to have it; the neighboim 
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lent him some little asdstaoce in the carriage of 
Ida matfriah ; he baflt hia houae, indoaed the 
groimd with a aingle row of qoickaet, which he 
cut down aiz timea when it waa young, and 
planted the garden. The manner in which ho 
aet to work* and the way in which the work waa 
pcfformed, plcaaed Mr. Fairfax to much, that he 
iM. him he ahould be rent-free. Hia anawer^ aa 
Sir Thdmaa Bernard justly aaya* deaerrea to be 
remembered. 'Now, air* you have a pkaaura in 

* aecing my cottage and garden neat : and why 

* ahould not other aquirea have the same pleaaure 

* in aecing the cottages and gardena aa nice about 

* them? The poor would then be happy, and would 

* love them, and the place where they lived : but 

* now every nook of land is to be let to the gpreat 
' farmera, and nothing left for the poor but to go 

* to the parish.' 

. * Though my visit,' says Sir Thomas, 'waa 

* unexpected, and he at the latter end of hia 
' Saturday's work, his clothes were neat and suffi* 

* dently clean. His countenance was healthy 

* and open ; he was a little lame in one leg, the 
' consequence of exposure to wet and weather. 

* He said he had always worked hard and well ; 
' but he would not deny but that he had loved a 
' mug of good ale when he could get Jt When 

* I told mm my object in inquiring afler him» 
'that it waa in order that other poor persons 
' might have eottages and gardens as neat aa hia, 
' and that he must tell me all hit 9ecret, how it 

* waa to be done, he seemed extremely pleased, 
'and very much afiected: He aaid, "nothing 
] wookl make poor folka more happy than finding 
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' that gnat foUa thought of them : that he 

* wished every poor man bad as comrortable a 
'home as his own,, .not but that be believed thera 
' might be ft few thoughtless fellows who would 
' not do good in it." ' 

Britton Abbot was at this time sixty-seren, and 
bad lived happily with his wife for fire and forty 
years. He earned from twelve to eighteen sbil- 
ungs a week by task work, ' but to be sure,' he 
said, 'I have a grand character in all thi* coun- 
' try,' Five of his children were liring, and 
having been well brought up, were thriving in the 
world. Upon his rood of ground he had firieeD 
apple trees, one green gage, three winesour plum 
trees, two apricot trees, currants, gooseberries, and 
three beehives ; he reared also from this garden 
abundance of commoa vegetables, and about forty 
bushels of potatoes annually. When this man 
was turned adrift upon the world by the enclosure 
of the common, if he had been without hope, or 
if the rood of land for which he asked had been 
dented, he and his six children, and his pregnant 
wife, might have gone to the workhouse, and 
become a burthen to the public, instead of setting 
it an example, and teaching a most important 
lesson to their superiors. We will transcribe Sir 
Thomas Bernard's words, and print them, as he 
hss done, in a manner which may tend to excite 
die attention they deserve. ' Firi dmsiohtlt, 

* VKPlOnTABLB ACEEi OV WASTE aEOCNII WOULD 

* AVJOED HAStTATIOK AND COMVOET TO TWEMTV 

* nJCH FAWLIES AS BeITTON AEBOX'f.' "nM 

quirter of u ocn which was granted him wis 
not worth e shiUiDg « year bdon it ctmelnto 
hiahftiuls. 
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. The Reports of the same meritorious Society 
supply another of these 

* Skort ud timpU aault of tW poor,' 

which those who are acquaiDted with the iact will 
be pleased to see brought once more into public 
notice, and which those who are not, may peruse 
with pleasure and perhaps with adyantage to 
themselves and others. Joseph Austin, a brick- 
linger in the neighbourhood of Cambridg^f had 
oftm looked wiu a longing eye upon a bit of 
ground by the road side,, .part of what, b called 
the Lord's Waste, by a term which reflects little 
credit upon manorial rights, or parochial manage- 
ment Whenever he looked at this spot he used 
to think what a nice place it would be for a house : 
and being a house-builder by trade, and something 
of a casUe-builder by nature, he used as soon as 
he fell asleep at night to dream that he was at 
work there with his bricks and his trowel. At 
length he applied to the manor court and got a 
verbal leave to build there. Two of his neigh- 
bours, moved by envy as he says, threatened that 
if he began his house they would pull it down ; 
upon this he applied a second time to the court, 
and obtained a legal permission with the assent 
of all the copyholders, paying for the entry of his 
name on the court rolls, and sixpence a year quit- 
rent And here we must do our country Uie justice 
to observe, that if a man of known industry and 
good character, like Joseph Austin or Britton 
Abbot, applies for an indulgence of this kind, 
there is very little probability that the application 
will be refused Austin was at this time about 
forty-two years of age ; he had a wife and four 
children, and hb whole stock of worldly riches 
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< \ unounUd to fourteen Bhillings: But tnea who 
deserve friends are eeldom without them ; and a 
master, with nhom he usually worked at harvest. 
Gold him an old cntlaj^e for nine guineas, which 
he was to work ouL He had for some lime in 
his leisure hours been preparing baU,,.A sort of 
bricks made of day and straw, well beaten toge- 
ther, eighteen iiKhes long, twelve wide, and four 
deep, not burnt, but dried in (he sun ; witJi 
these and the materials of the old totlage he went 
to work. The tiati make a better wall than latb 
and plaster with a coating of clay, less wood is 
required, and the bouse is stronger and warmer; 
but they must be protected from rain aa much ai. 
possible, and especially toward the bottom. As 
he had lo live and support his family by his 
daily labour, this building could on^ be canied cHi 
when his regular day's wort: wu done ; be hw 
cAen continued it by moon-ligfat, and beeid the 
clock strike twelve before be withdrew fimm ui 
oocupatioa in which his heart was engaged,, .thie. 
too when he had to rise at four the ocit morning', 
walk to Cambridge (nearly four miles distant} ta 
bis woik, and return in the evening. If his ooo- 
stitntion had not been unusually strong, it most 
have sunk under these cxtrsordinsiy esotions,. . 
among the industnous poor a ht» more frequent 
than is generally supposed! But be seems to 
have possessed an unweariable fiame of body, *» 
well as an invindUe spirit When the building 
was one story hi^ and the beams were to be Isid 
on, the carpenter discovered that the tinnier from 
tbc old cottage would not serve for so /or^ a place. 
lIuswasftseverediMppointnient; noUuiy, bow- 
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emr, diacoDTiged him ; be covered it over with a 
few loMla of Aoum, uid immediately began a 
AinaU place in the wme manner, at the end, 
'Working *t this with inch penererance that he 

Cbia lamily in within four months after the 
dations were laid. Thii great olyect bein^ 
Mcoai[di>bed, be went cii loaurely wiUi the rest 
-as he could lave money for what was wanting: 
after fire yeua he raised the second story, end in 
ten it was tiled and coated ; the inside was not 
completed when Mr. Plumtice communicated the 
«toiT to thi Society, but there was house-room for 
lumself and bis &mUy, and another sparment was 
let for a guinea a year. 

* In this manner,' says that gentleman, 'Josrph 

* Austin, with singular industry and economy, in 

* the course rf tea years built himself a house, 

* which be began with only fourteen shilling in 
' bis pocket. During tltat time his wife had four 

* child rcDi, and buried as many more. The money 

* which it cost him was about 50/.. .the whole oif 

* which was saTed from the earnings of daily 
' labour. The house and garden occupy about 

* twenty poles of ground j and the garden is as 
' creditable as the bouse to the industry and good 

* sense of the owner ; . . one of the fences was 

* made of sweet brier and roses mixed with wood- 
' bine, another of dwarf plum trees, and sgainst 

* the back of the bouse he had planted a vine, a 
' nectarine, and a ptach tree.' 

Such are the advantages which a poor man 
may attain by perseverance and welMirected 
industry,, .but there must be hope to aid. Hope 
is the leaTen without which this niind bccomea 
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inert, and tends only to corruption. As well 
might you look for the kindly fruits of the earth 
without sunshine in its season* as for any good 
product from the people without hope; 

' In all the plans which have been produced fir 
' the management of the poor* the defect*' says 
Sir Thomas Bernard, * seems to be, that they do 
not propose to operate as an free and rational 
agenli, and on reUgioue and accountable crea^ 
turesj each filling his place best when most ear* 
nestly seeking his own happiness ; but as upon 
toorh of art and mere mechaniim^ where the 
greatest momentum is to be acquired when the 
machinery is most complicated, and the prin- 
ciples of action most InYolved. We have made 
repeated experiments on parochial manufactures, 
on farming the poor, on increasing the poor's 
rate, on the patronage of sentimental beggars, 
and the establishment of incorporated work* 
houses :• .Let us now try the influence ofreligi' 
OU8 motive^ the consequence of melioration of 
character^ and the effect of trnprovetneii^ of con' 
dition. Let us endeavour to operate by indivi- 
dual kindness and encouragement, by the pros- 
pect of acquiring property, and by every other 
mcitement to industry and prudence; and we 
shall find that when the component parts of the 
body politic become sound and perfect, the state 
itself will be healthy and thriving/ 
This is true radical reform,, .this is the reform 
of which the nation stands in need,, .and it is 
that also in which every one according to his 
station may bear a part The good man will not 
be deterred from persevering in good, though his 
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attempts to benefit others should sometimes end 
in disappointment, or sometimes be ill-bestowed 
jaad unthankfullj requited*. A poet more con- 
Tersant with humble life than any of his brethren, 
and in knowledge of human nature, its principles 
and its powers, not inferior to the greatest of his 
piedecessors, says upon this subject — 

• I*f« kMid of kMftt wUad. kind dMds 

WitheoldMM ttUl rataniBf, 
Atas I tlM ffmtitadt oT BM 

Bat •AoMr Itft Mt ■• «nbf I* 

WOBMWOITH. 

The experience of most good men would agree 
with the poetTs ; for though diseases of the mind 
(and all vices, .without ceasing to be vices, .are 
such) are unhappily frequent as well as diseases 
of the body, like them also they are exceptions to 
the general and healthy state of man. 

So far as the further increase of pauperism can 
be prevented, and the poor-rates diminished, by 
improving the condition of the present generation 
of the poor, more may be done by benevolent 
individuals, and by making parishes sensible of 
their true interest, than by any parliamentary in«- 
terference. It augured well of the Society, when, 

* * Lti Frimen tl «afr«i,' Mjrs ConioM, *»§ptoiffm§mi ameu»esfoi§ 

* mmmti pmt 4k9mf0ri^ fami Hi omt fmit Ven •• piairir i fMigw'm, 

* tfCimf fM ctlfl l4^ pmc t i t U malhtmf^ d fM p0mr Is tmmpi i tsuhr 

* mt MfM d liffrt, M i fcrivaMr, o« i fain fuetf^s li b t nUUi^ •« 
*matw9 dbM 4$ frmc§^ fM tmUt ismi tktsi •ppwUmamtMt i Uwr$ 
•f ^ t rt . A ■•• «f<f •*«« Mfll f^rli: H frteis 4$ U$ek§ MV«r i 
*§smmftd^mtil4/9mi9t4u9att cwt Primes om mm amtrs k0mme qvi 
9 mt fmt Jm w mt t tnmf^, m H mun i t sUrs f'mt bests, ug assir m»- 

* m s lsmmes dsUsm si dsmtU^ng fm'sUs difersses i/ y. Si iasw^ 

* isgs, 1st ftM a* tssl pM tsst €sm esmplssi—t pmrfmg, frnt If 
* wm ws s A % t\k *smss4>s isus, ms ts Mlimiusr i /sirs pMtlriflm' 

~ M M • It fgaytif ifftrteatt^.'— lir. U. t. a 
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upon first proposiDff this establishment, 
Bernard, the fouoder, deprecated any attempt at 
proceeding rapidly and prematurd j. In the same 
spirit of wisdom, after eight years of patient in- 
quiry, he laid it down as a principle that, in erery 
measure respecting the poor, we should avoid 
sudden and rapid changes. The Turks have a 
proverb, that hurry comes from the devil, and 
slow-advancing from God. More than this, he 
says truly, that not only sudden changes ought to 
be avoided, but also any unnecessary variation, in 
form and manner, from long-ezistent institutions. 
Far different this .from tlie principle of our po* 
lilical • . or, more properly speaking, our pseudo- 
reformers, who, under pretence of restoring the 
constitution to what it never at any time was, 
would, by their violent innovations, dislocate the 
parts, loosen the foundations, and subvert the 
whole fabric ! Great good may be brought about 
by means so easy and gradual, as almost to be 
imperceptible. If such slips of waste land as were 
given to Joseph Austin and Bntton Abbot, and 
as even now are every where to be seen, were in 
like manner to be appropriated wherever there 
were labourers of good character able and desirous 
to improve them, that moral charm which delights 
the traveller in Flanders, would then be added to 
the English landscape ; the very face of the coun- 
try would in a few years shew Uiat the vital parts 
had recovered their tone and their healthy action ; 
the poor-rates in the agricultural parts of England 
would be prevented from increasing at first, and 
gradually reduced ; the amount of the additional 
produce in fruit and garden vegetables would ap« 
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petr« if it were cateulated* lurprisinglj great ; and 
Ifaeie would be a produce of Yirtues and human 
liappine88» the worth of which is beyond all cal* 
eulation. Greatly too would this desirable end be 
fiirthered* if the great landed proprietors, instead 
of throwing their estates into the hurgest dxnns that 
can be managed by an individual, were in some 
^ degree to reverse their system, and, ascertaining 
„\ ^what are the smallest thiU can be cultivated with 

^ , proper advantage, were to afibrd many families 

\*^ the means of subsisting with comfort and re- 
spectability, instead of enabling one to adventure 
for wealth by speculating in agricolture upon a 

i"^ large scale. Too long has that foul philosophy 
prevailed whidi considers men either as mere 
machines, who fulfil all the purposes of their 
existence if they furnish recruits for fleets and 

^ armies, and raise money sufficient for the exi- 
gencies of the state ; or as mere animals, whose 
animal wants are all that are to be taken into the 

(^ account of statistic economy. Hence the absurd 
assertion, that the greatest benefactor of his species 
was the man who made two blades of grass grow 
where only one had grown before ; and hence the 
more absurd approbation with which the hyperbole 
has been received as a maxim of political wisdom t 
Quiequid amat valdi anuU may truly be said of the 
Englishman ; a good deal of this disposifibn has 
been shewn in the ardour with which ag^culture 
bas been taken up as a fiishion, and as one of the 
many means for acquiring notoriety. The benefit 
whic^ has resulted from it may remam when the 
lUly shall have evaporated, and the evil passed 
away ; but it were well if our gentle and noble 
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agriculturists would more generally take a pride io- 
increasing the comforts of the peasantry* and' 
meliorating their moral and intellectual state.. • 
Great and successful efibrts have been made ndt 
only in improving the fleece of the sheep, but in- 
increasing the tallow and spoiling the mutton ; in* 
fitting cattle to the standard of perfection at the 
shambles; in delighting amateur graziers with 
the beauty of Famese Tups, Bulls-Belvedere* and 
Cows de' Medici ; and astonishing amateur but-i 
chers by the weight an'd dimensions of Lambert 
Oxen. The skill of the engraver has been called 
in to perpetuate the triumphs of art over nature, 
in inducing a disease of obesity which makes the 
animal at once hideous, helpless, and miserable ; 
and the fortunate feeders have been rewarded witb 
cups and vases which are to be handed down aa 
heirlooms in their families, and excite the young 
gentry and nobility of England to emulate their 
Itthers in the same ennobling pursuits !• • A little 
less of this folly in future,, .and a little more 
attention towards the real and permanent interest* 
of our fellow-creatures. 

What has hitherto been said relates almost 
exclusively to the agricultural poor; what other 
means of bettering their condition have been de-» 
vised, are equally applicable to those of all de» 
scripdons,* .miners, manufacturers, and those who 
dwell in large cities, who are hardly less numerous 
at this time than those engaged in rural occupa*" 
tions, but are in some respects more wretched* 
and in general more corrupt When, in pursuance 
of Mr. Rose's Bill, authentic information was, for 
the first time in any country, laid befine the public of 
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the namber of paupcn, and the amount of the poor». 
ntea, it appearad that mora than 700,000 peraons 
were enrolled in beneflt aodeties. - The advantage 
of eiich MXaeties might fairijr be inferred from 
thrir antiquity ; they are known to have existed in. 
■ome of the ancient Greek republics ; traces of. 
them ara found among our Angto-Suon ances-.- 
lon; andi what is man remarlcable, institutions 
of a similar purpoft have been discovered in some - 
of the South Sea Islands, among a people still 



„ I to deliffht in devouring the. 
flesh of tbcir enemies. T^re is much good in 
these sbcietica ; and the protection which govem- 
inent has given them has been found of con- 
■idciable use; that protection also' originated !n 
Mr. Rose, whose views have been steadily and 
lUefiiUy directed toward the real benefit of the. 
great body of the people, and whose name therefore 
will be deservedly respected when some of those 
who are now on all occasions ready to assail tiim 
will be remembered far less honourably, .if indeed 
tbey be remembered at all. The protection would 
have been more efficacious if, according to his 
intention, a power of effectual interposition in the 
afiain of the societies had been giveu to the ma-, 
gistratcs ; . bnt this intention was very properly 
given up, when it was ascertained that the mem- 
bers wen jealous of such interrerence. In the. 
neighbourhood of London, a majority of one of 
these Bodeties, all young men, passed a vote for. 
dissolving the society and dividing the stock; 
thus defrauding the old members of that provision 
fiir age and infirmity for which they had so long 
eontributed : the young villains then formed » 
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n^w society among themselves, and left the old 
men to the parish. No magistrate would have 
permitted an act of such impudent iniquity as 
this. } 

. The number of persons enrolled in these asso- 
ciations would decidedly prove that there is by no 
means a general want of forethought among the 
lower classes. There is nothing attractive in their 
object;, .the weekly or monthly payment is not a 
deposit made by hopeful industry for future comfort 
and enjoyment, but a provision against sickness^ 
the inevitable infirmities of old age, and the ex- 
penses attendant upon death. It b not a little 
honourable to the national character, that amonff 
the uninstructed ranks, who stand in need of such 
a provision, so large a proportion should be found 
who are mindful of the decline of life, and prepare 
this melancholy resource for themselves and Uieir 
widows; and hence it may reasonably be sup* 
posed that the Saving Banks will be generally 
established wherever these more cheerful, and in* 
finitely more important institutions shall become 
generally known. It would scarcely be too much 
to affirm, that a more beneficial institution has 
never been devised since the foundations of d- 
vilized society were laid ; and scarcely too much 
to hope that it may operate as a sinking-fund 
toward the extinction of the poor*rates,..as a 
moral vaccination against the spreading infecUoa 
of pauperism and misery. This also is a means 
for bettering the condition of the poor, for which 
no legislative interference is required ; but were 
the legislature to facilitate it by establishing Coun^ 
Banks, the people might thus be delivered from 
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the greatcft political erfl to which they are subject 
The frequent failures of provincial btoiks, and the 
miaerf wlddi they occasion, deserve the serious 
attention of (pvemnient; no political circum* 
stances ever* in tlus island, produced such ex- 
tensive distress and ruin. The tenant who has 
laid by his rent, the shopkeeper who has collected 
money for his payments, find, like the man in the 
Arabian Tales, that what they received as money» 
is at once be<»me worthless ; they could insure 
against fire, they could guard a<i:ainst thieves, but 
there are no means of providing against this 
danger; they incur it with their eyes open... 
knowingly but inevitably ; for in the gpreater part 
of En^and, country notes are exclusively in 
common circulation. The evil of the old Binning* 
ham halfpence, or the present generation of Irish 
shillings, whose reigpi is now to be at an end, 
were mere trifles compared to this : it is a public 
and notorious evil, which affects all the middle 
classes of the communi^, and which it is both the 
interest and the duty of government to remove. 

Thanks to the g^radual improvements which 
have been made, there are but few political evils 
left for (pvemment to amend in Uiis fortunate 
country. The grievances to which the labouring 
poor were subject, in being removed from places 
where they were not parishioners, lest they should 
become chargeable, have been taken away ; and 
fixr this benefit also they are indebted to Mr. Rose. 
Further good might be effected, if the practice of 
passing paupers to their parish were discontinued, 
and relief administered to them upon the spot 
where they needed it, the balances being annually 
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settled between the lespective parishes or counties ; 
much expense and much Utig^on might thus be 
avoided, and there would be no room for those 
occasional instances of brutality which it is better 
to prevent than to punish. There is more to be 
done in delivering the people from evil« by re- 
moving temptation. Magistrates should be less 
ready to grant licenses for public-houses, and 
more prompt in taking them away in all cases 
where irregular hours are kept, and disorderly 
meetings permitted or encouraged. Bull-baiting 
should be prohibited. Mr. Windham, who so often 
became paradoxical for the pleasure which he felt 
in exercising his intellectual subtlety, never went 
so far astray in following the Will o' the Wisp of 
his own imagination, as when he defended this 
brutal practice. There is no necessary connection 
between courage and cruelty, .there seems to be a 
natural one between cruelty and cowardice ; for 
though brave men may sometimes be cruel, cowards 
are generally so ; and among savages, and in the 
excesses which have been committed by infuriated 
mobs, the weaker sex have always been more 
cruel than the men. Mr. Windham's argument 
was false in all its bearings, and so he would have 
discovered if he had asked his heart the question ; 
there never breathed a more intrepid man, nor one 
with quicker feelings of generous humanity, .but 
his heart was not consulted upon this occasion. 
Cock-fighting is much more frequent, and much 
more pernicious, for it connects gambling with 
cruelty : and here it may be observed, that in all 
measures of preventive reform, which the legisla* 
ture may enact, or the magistrate enforce, they 
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wDl be wdoff in uniion with the wishea of tha 
weHiltapaMd men among the ckse fin- whose be-. 
ncfit tbcM measurct are inteiuled ; mad of all the 
women:, .wires and mothers and sisters and 
daughlen will bless them for such interference. 
. Disgraceful aa these practices are to the nation, 
and dctiimenlal as they are in Ihdr consequences, 
tbcj an trifling, both in eitent and in evil, (o the 
consequences M the Game Laws. Mr. Weyland'a 
letter upon tliis subject cannot fail of connncing 
ercry considerate mdcr tliat an immediate altera- 
tion in these laws ts, of all tegisktlve measures, 
the most ncoessaiy for preventing crimes. * The 

* extent and progress of the evil,* says thb active 
and most meritorious mBgiatrate, * cannot be 

* conceived bj those who are not conrersant with 

* the lower ranks in the country TiJIages. From 

* extensive observation and inquiry, I believe in 

* my conscience that ihrce-rourtha of the crimes 
' woich bring so many poor men to the gallows, 

* have their origin in the habits necesHarily ia- 

* troduced by the almost irreaiatible temptations 

* held out in consequence of the prohibitions of 

* Ibe Game Laws, and a nightly breach of thdr 



He declares, of his own Icnowledge, that in 
every village with which he is acquainted, the 
profligate characters jany trace' the fir«t corrup- 
tion of their habits to this cause; and he saya^ 
the wonder is not that so many are corrupted, 
but that so many escape the temptation. This 
subject is so important, that Mr. Weyland's stot^ 
ment cannot be too generally circulated, nor his 
otgcct too stron^y recommended. The Game 
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Laws were intended to preserve the pleasures of 
sporting for the landed proprietors, and to secure 
game for the tables of the higher orders, as an 
object of luxury and distinction ; the lower class 
attach no value to game as a delicacy; their sense 
of taste has never been cultivated, and to them it 
is only worth its weight as meat: to them, there- 
fore, Uiere was no hardship in the privation, and 
certainly no injustice in reserving animals for the 
profit of those persons at whoM cost they had 
been fed. When those laws were enacted, the 
gentry of England were all landholders ; since 
Uiat time the monied interest has risen to an 
equal rank ; fashion and custom have made game 
one of the requisite luxuries of an opulent tables 
and three-fourths of the persons who consume it, 
and from their station in life are expected to con- 
sume it, can procure it in no other way than by 
purchasing from those persons who employ poach • 
ers, or corrupt the • gamekeepers. Is it to be ex- 
pected that a laige and affluent part of the com- 
munity, who know that, according to the usages 
of the country in which they live, ^ame ought to 
appear at their tables, will abstain from it in de- 
ference to laws which time has made unjust by 
making them inapplicable to the existing drcum- 
fitances of society, and which the landholders, in 
whose favour they were framed, and in conde- 
scension to whose prejudices they have toe long 
been retained, are so fiur from respecting them- | 

selves, that the very persons^ who would moat 
severely punish poachmg upon their own estates, 
make no scruple of encouraging it elsewhere, by 
ordering game at ion inn whenever they are tra- 
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Since the establishment of the mait- 
coech» and the increased rapidity of travelling and 
number of public conveyances, poaching has in- 
creased fifty fold ; game is conveyed from the 
lemotest parts of England to the London market* 
and the commissariat department of the trade is 
regular and perfebt It thus possesses greater 
fiiolities than smuggling; and while the one of- 
fence prevails along Uie whole coast of the island, 
the other prevails in every part of it. It would be 
superfluous to dwell upon the consequences : the 
imrtances of homicide and murder to which it 
leads are now become so frequent, that the mag- 
nitude of the evil is universally perceived and 
acknowledged. * If/ says Mr.-Weyland, * the 
'object of a good law is to prevent the com- 
' mission of an oflence, it is difficult to speak in 
' terms of measured indigpnation concerning sta* 

* tutes which at one and the same time both pro- 
' mote and punish the same crime. To be both 
' ur^uH and ineffectual is the deepest reproach 
' with which any law can be stained ; but it is by 

* no means tlie foulest to which the present gauM 

* laws are obnoxious;, .they are not only unjust, 
' as they tempt to the commiuion of the offenoe 
' which they punish ; not only ineffectual, as they 
' have no tendency to prevent the commueion of 

* Ihe offence ; not only absurd, as tending to roMS 
' the price of game by the additions made to its 

* cost on account of risk and penalties, • • but they 

* are, above all, grossly wicked, as the chief po- 

* sitive consequence is the general dettructum of 
*ihemoraU of the rural p<^nUation/ The cause 
of this evil coasts obviously in the demand ftr 
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game among such of the opulent classes as can 
only procure it by purchase. The remedy which 
Jjjr. Weyland proposes, is to legalize the sale of 
game in open market, and to permit all occupiers ij ^ j 

of land of above thirty or forty acres in extent, to 
kill game, for sale or otherwise, on their own land, 
unless they are specially prohibited by agreement 
with their landlords ; such persons paying one 
guinea for a license, and the poulterer and inn- { 

keeper taking out in like manner an annual li- 
cense; and lastly, that qualified persons should 
not sport upon preserved or inclosed gpround (after 
notice to abstain) under a penalty of five pounds. 
Here would be an increase of revenue, if that 
object were worthy of consideratkm, when the 
welfare of the lower classes is so deeply implicated. 1 

The game would be increased, as it would every r 

where be the farmer*8 interest to preserve it, | 

whereas at present it is his interest to connive 
at, or encourage its destruction. It is not many 
years since the grand jury, in one of the northern 
counties, received, when they were dining toffether, 
a basket containing two thousand partridges eggs, 
carefully packed. This fiirther and greater good 
would arise, that whe^^hg]^ wild animals upon the 
land were made the property of the farmer by whom 
they are fed, they would be considered as such in 
general opinion, and the equity of the law be re- 
cognized by that sense of justice which positive law 
can never offend without provoking offences. 

No single act of the legislature would so cer- 
tainly decrease the number of crimes, as an altera- 
tion of the game laws. There are other evils 
which the leguilature might redress. The night- 
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mnk in Uw eotbtt-mSli, one of the moot iahuiUD 
pncticw ttut ercr calculating aTsrice derised, hu 
Men pnihifailcd*; but it u to be l>(^«d that 
mtnaueat will interfere further, wid Umit the 
Mj-Iaboar ended from the poor diildren whom 
thor puents or Uwir paiiibea hnre eold to lliis 



■ F^mn the wute eUvn to the British n^roee 
is «o eujr tiandtion. It wbs a clumsj and cruel 
contriraoce of the Romaui, to use hedf^-hogs for 
dothea-bntthes, and prepare them for it by starYingf 
tbem to death : our mettwd of sweeping" chimneys 
Is not mwe ingenious, and little less inhuman. Tlw 
practice iKtwerer is not, as hss been sssertcd, pe- 
culiar to England, nor is it of so modem an origin 
.as has beat supposed. Utefirstchimoey-Bwecpem 
In Germany came frcHB Savoy, I^edmont, and the 
jui^bouring territories, the only countries where 
chimDej-sweeping, for a long time, was followed 
as a trade; and from hence, Beckmann con* 
Jccturea, that chimneys' were inrented in Italy, 
H. Jaubert had drawn the leu reasonable in- 
Jcrence, that the Savoyards had learnt the art of 
dimbing from the mBTmots..Dsif theaitof climb- 
ii^ were not learnt by boys, wherever there are trees 
or crags to climb I The greater part of the chimney* 
nrcepcn in Aris, according to Beckmaan, are 
■till Savoyards, llie caiiiest mention that .we have 
lound of this trade in England, is in Eleaumont 
nod Eletcher ; and the broken English which they 
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Hare put into the mouth of Montieur BItuA, as 
Uiey cat) him, indicates rather a Savojurd than a 
Frenchman* ; but provg^ that the trade was un- 1 
ported into this country, and originally exercised ' 
by forci^ers. If, however, we have not the sin 
of having invented it, it may be feared that we 
hat'e carried it to a more brutal extent than any 
other nation ;.. for, half a century ago, girls t 
were employed in this disgusting and cruel oc- 
cupation. This certainly would not be tolerated 
now by popular feeling ; nor ought the trade itself 
to be tolerated longer. Children cannot be com- 
pelled to learn it, frightful and perilous as it is, 
wiihout cruelty: it induces a peculiar and fatal 
disorder, so common, as to be niiled the chimney- 
sweeper's disease ; and the boys who escape the 
disease, and are neither killed by filth nor hud 
usage, outgrow the employment when th^ ihoot 
into manhood, and find themrlTW adrift upon dw 
world, without any meuu of getting n limihood ; 
for, notwithalandinif the coDiumption of life, the 
trade does not aficad a maiBtenance fbr one in 
Kren of those who ere apprenlioed to iL * The 

* consequence,' Bays Sir Thomas Bemaid, * ie, 
'that the greaterpartof these boys are driven to » 

* profligate and vicious course of life by the went 
' of education and protection : that of about two 

* hundred master dumney-sweepert in Lmdoo. 
' there are not above twenty who can malce n 

* decent livelihood by it ; and that in moat in- 
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* stances the master is only a lodaer, having: one 

* loom for himself, his wife, and children, and 

* another (generally a cellar without a fire-place) 

* for hU loot and hii apprentices, without any 
' * meana of proriding for their comfort, health, or 

* cleanliness, and without any other bed for them 

* than the ■oot-liaffs which they have been using in 

* the couiM of their day's work.' A recent case of 
. atrocious b«ii«rity, in which a child was lulled in 

such a manner that the law could not pronounce it 
murder, thou^ the act was committed, and the 
guilt in its worst degree incuired, has called the 
public attention strongly to this subject. It is 
some years since the Adelphi Society granted a 
premium for the invention of a machine which 
supersedes the necessity of employing human 
creatures in this shocking manner. An act of 
parliament ought to be passed for abolishing the 
present trade ; and public benevolence would, be- 
yond all doubt, find suitable provision for the little 
slaves who would thus be emancipated. 

A man of wit, teeing the chimney-sweepers iu 
their May-day trappings, observed tliat he had 
oAen heard of the ' majesty of the people,' and 
these were doubtless some of the ^ung princes: 
But with what feelings will a good man con- 
template these wretched beings in their every-day 
•tate, when he thinks of the majesty of-buman na- 
ture, the capacities with which it is endowed, and 
the immortality for which it is created ? When he 
reflects upon the condition of these most forlorn and 
pitiable ofhia species, and upon the far greaternum- 
bers who are working at unwholesome occupations, 
in hot and offensive rooms, debarred from all the 
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»1 enjoyments which childhooii instinctively 
■es; deprived even or Tresh air; destitute araU 
, intellectual, and reli^ous education ; and 
lated, from their earliest years, to whatever 
nrupt the imagination and delile (he heart. . y 
ffhat feelings will a Christian call to mind jpl 

■ords of his Lord and Redeemer. .' Suffer rl 

■ children to come unto me, and forbid them 
; for of such is the kingdom of heaven ! ' It [" 

in respect to his Creator alone that man is JTr 

y in the poller's hands : human institutions 
the diOereuce between ihe Englishman and -m^ 

vage; and in the same country, between the ( ■' 

e&t members of an enlightened age, and the 
t wretch in St. Giles's, whose life displays at 
;he extremes of degradation and of misery, 
lion haa received so memorable a lesson in 
late years, that it will probably be long be- 
oother war be undertaken in Europe for ihe 
purposes of conquest. Let us hope that ihe 
is not far distant, when the first object of 
Christian government will be to better the 
ion of the people, and remove as many as 
lie of the factitious evils which Sesh is heir 
The first great and indispensable measure is 
ivide for the instruction of tlie people, by 
ig up the children in the way they should go. 
)ut five years have elapsed since some re- 
' vvere submitted to the public, in the Quar* 
ileview, upon the Origin, Nature, and Ob- 
f the New System of Education, At that 
in attempt had been made, with matchless 
tery. to give the merit of the discovery to 
iptident pretender, and to vilify the real au- 
08 
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thor, M one who recommended that the poor 
thoidd be kept in ignorance. These calumnies 
were then exposed ; and it was proved by oiiicial 
documents, the authenticity of which could not 
be called in question, that the system originated 
at Madras, where the principle of mutual instruc* 
tion, having been accidentally resorted to in 
practice, was first perceived as a principle* and 
as such applied, and carried into full effect Since 
the puMication of that essay, time, by which all 
controversies are finally decided, has gone fiur 
toward deciding this; Joseph Lancaster has 
disappeared from the Lancasteriaii schools which 
his partisans founded ; and as they begin to be 
mshamed of the name, as well as of the man, the 
name is disappearing also. Meantime the Ma- 
dras system has been exhibited under the auspices 
of the National Society ; and all who have vi- 
sited the Central School are witnesses that the 
process of education is carried on to the greatest 
possible advantagre of the pupils, and with the 
greatest possible ease, expedition, and economy. 
When the last Annual Report of the Society was 
published, there were about 700 schools con- 
•ducted under their auspices, and the number of 
children comprised in these schools exceeded 
100,000. Promising, however, as this is, and 
f^reat as is the good which has been effected, it is 
little in comparison with what might be done. It 
rests upon no stable foundation. The more zeal- 
ous and munificent benefactors may leave none to 
supply their loss, when they drop off in the course 
of nature ; and it must not be expected that in- 
dividual liberality will always keep pace with the 
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denuncls which are made upon iL But a bua- 
ness of Euch momenlous interest should not 
depend upon casual means alone ; nor ought ^o> 
vemmenl to rely upon private benevolence for the 
performance of one of the most imperative and 
important of all public duties. 

The wicked opinion, that it is good policy for t 
government to keep the people in ignorance, has 
been exposed by Sir William Davenant, in argu- 
ments which the circumstances of bis own age 
suggested ; and which are but too applicable at 
present : — ' A maxim,' he says it is. ' sounding like 
' the little subtlety of one that is a statesman only by 

* birth or beard, and merits not his place by much 
' thinking. For ignorance is rude, censorious, 
' jealous, obstinate, and proud ; tliese being ex- 

* acUy the ingredients of which disobedience is 
' made : and obedience procecda from vapit ooi^ 
' nderatioD, of which knowtedge connsta ; and 
' knowledge will soon put inAo one inla the 

* weight Of oppresuon, and into the other tha 

* heavy burden wUch disobedience lays on o> In 

* the efiecta of dvil war ; and then even tyranny 

* will leem much lighter, when the band o£ au- 

* preme power binds up our load, and lays it ait* 
' fully on us, than disobedience (the fwrent at 

* confusion), when we all load one another, in 

* which every one increases his fellow's burden 

* to lessen his own.' Such was the judgement 
of a wise man in evil times, when the unhappy 
temper of the age seemed to admit no medium 
between absolute power and anarchy: it was hia 
opinion, that the wisest policy, even for a despotic 
government, wai to instnict the people;,. bow 
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.niKh moie, tbeo, muat it be tbe interest of a 
-govcmDient wiielj eoutnicted, justly adminli- 
tcrad, uid perfectly free, like oun, espedftlly 
'Whea ite inleroal enemiei are conttniully labouiv 
• li^ to bring it into disrepute by imposing ibe 
■hkUowest sophistij, tbe grossest miarepreaenti^ 
lions, md the most impudent falseboods, upon 
ihe ignoTMMe of the vulgu- ! 

A recent periianientuy inquiry has sheim that 
there an from ISO to 180,000 children in tbe 
mctnipiriis without the means of education ; !>»• 
twcen three and four thousand of whom are let 
out by their parents to beggars, or employed in 
pilfering, .. and thus trained up for profligacy, 
tbe prison, and tbe piallows ! . A lilce proportion 
would be found in all large cities, and Ihrougliout 
the manufacturing districts a far greater. It is 
not neoessary to dwell upon the impolicy and evil 
consequences of_^u6ering so large a part of,Ui£ 
commtfuity to grow up in ignorance, . . it is not ne- 
cessary to point out Uie politicaLilBager and tbe 
mo ral m iilt: these points will not now be dis- 
puted ; all parties are agreed upon the duty and 
necessity of educating the people. The point 
which is disputed is, whether, upon any great and 
general plan of national education, the children 
should or should not be instructed in the prin- 
ciples of the established church. Butif govern- 
ments are secure in proportion as tbe great body 
of the subjects are attached to the institutions «if 
their country, it necessarily follows that national 
education oug^t to be conducted in conformity 
to tboee institutions. No proposition in gt 
b mote certain than this; no inlerenca ii 




and colleges \mn aD ban fc— dad., , i iw i aiil hi M 
wluch aia uuiralkd m Iha rat of llie worid. 
The fcry Mcla in cwnilTanilna to iriiidi wa aaa 
required to cBdnda tta doctrinei of Iha dmdi 
from public adacatbiii* woold ba tta iiat lo 
koowledga tba uueaaonableMM of Iha 
if they weia nol awaia of ila 
tending to tap and aubvart Uia fatahliihnwt 
which they deteit AA the QnekBa or Hm 
Romanista ao to lagolata tlicir aemiiiariai* and 
«ccoinniodala Uia nwda of iu etraetioa, di^ Ilia 
ehildieu of chuidinieii mayaot ba aidndad».« 
and they will laugh jon, anddcatrfadfyhnghyott, 
toscom! Tbeveiyllomaniiit-willrilenceyoobyaii 
appeal to the Bible. •** Train up a diild in the waj 
that he should go, and when he is old he wiQ not 
depart from it" 

The cost of national education is rendered ao 
trifling, by Dr. Bell's intellectual steam-engine, 
that the expense would present no obstacle ; but \ 
it is only by the legisl^re that this good can be \f*^ 
rendered permanentT^d extended to the whole /^ 
nation. Fain would we see a system of paro- 
chial schools connected with the church establish* 
ment, and fencing it like a line of outworks* and 
the parish clerks raised into respectability by be- 
.ing made the parish schoolmasters, when a race of 
men should have been fitted for the oflBce. Amon^ 
tlie queries which the excellent Bishop Beridey pro- 
.posed to the consideration of the public, are the 
following: * Whether it be not of gpneat advan- 

* tage to the church of Rome that she hath clergy 

* suited to all ranks of men, in gradual subordi- 
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* nation fiom cardinals down to mendicants ? 

* Whether her numerous poor clergy are not very 
'* useful in missions* and of much influence with 

K * the people? Whether, in defect of able mis- 

* sionaries* persons conversant in low life* and 
if; * speaking the Irish tong^ue (he is here referring 
i * particularly to Ireland), if well instructed in the 
I * first principles of religion, and in the Popish 
/> * controversy, though for the rest on a level with 
V * the parish derks, or the schoolmasters of charity- 

* schools, may not be fit to mix with and bring 

* over our poor illiterate natives to the established 
' church ? And whether, in these views, it may 

* not be right to breed up some of the better sort 

* of children in the charity-schools, and qualify . 
' them for missionaries, catechists, and readers?' 
Berkley published his Querist about eighty years 
ago : these hints, which he then threw out for the 
benefit of Ireland, might have excited some useful 
reflections, in England also ; and if the lieads of 
the English church at that time had been actuated 
by a spirit like that of this excellent prelate, the zeal 

'of Wesley and Whitfield, instead of being inflamed 
and exasperated by ill-judged resistance, might 
not impossibly have been conciliated, regulated, 
and so wisely directed, that those extraordinary 
men might have been to the establishment what 
Dominic and Loyola were to the Romish church, 
instead of becoming the founders of a schism. 
No person can contemplate the organization and 
the rapid increase of the Methodists, without . 
perceiving the imminent danger with which the 
national church is threatened : but a full sense of 
that dangcTi and a full perception of the evils 
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whidi they have done* Bod the heavier evil to be 
apprehended from their further success, must not 
prevent us from acknowledging that they have 
done grood also, and sown the seeds of the Goa* 
pel in many places which would otherwise still 
have remained waste ground* At the time of the 
Reformation, the Romish church was in its worst 
state, its scandalous abuses having in fact pro* 
voked that tremendous, but needful and salutary 
revolution* A dissolute clergy, and a series <n 
atheistical popes, some of whom were the most 
profligate of the human race, seemed to delight 
in outraging decency, and insulting the people 
upon whose credulity they preyed* The doctrines 
and discipline of that corrupt diureh remain 
unaltered ; . • the same idolatry exists . . the same 
polytheism, the same assumption of infallibility, 
the same consistent intolerance ; while the prac- 
tice of auricular confession, and the celibacy of 
the clergy, produce the same injurious conse* 
quences to Uie purity of private morab and the 
well-being of society* But tlie Romish church, 
even in Italy, and in Rome itself, has learnt de- 
cency of manners from the Reformation ; and the 
conduct of its higher clergy, which was formerly 
so shameless, has become decorous in most cases^ 
and exemplary in many. Had it b^n thus ia 
the sixteenth century, we should perhaps have 
retained some of its institutions, which, with due 
modifications, might be rendered as useful as they 
were then pernicious. One of its chief advao* 
tag^ is, that no men, who can possibly serve it 
in any statbn, are precluded from its service: it 
has had, therefore, always members enough, and 
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among them subjects suited to. every sphere and 
^rery kind of duty* • . from the cardinal who di- 
rected with absolute control the councils of the 
1; Frendi or Spanish monarchy, in the days of 

their greatest power* to the lay brother, who per- 
il formed with unaffected humility the menial offices 
of a hospital The Methodists also have this advan- 

It -^*fi^ f for ^^^ c^v^ ^>^ iQ ^^ir generation. Arch- 

- bishop Wake is known to have taken some steps 

toward effecting a union with the church of 

Rome; and the same benevolent hope has been 

] expressed by the most learned and most liberal of 

the English Catholics. But this never can be 
effected ; for there can be no compromise between 
truth and &lsehood. With the Methodists a union 
is possible; yet even here the difficulties are so 
many,, .such a concession of dignity is required 
from the one side, and of power from the other, 
with perhaps some sacrifice of prejudice from both, 
that it might almost appear absurd to recommend 
a measure which is so devoutly to be wished. 

There is always, and there ever will be, a 
quantity of religious enthusiasm in every civilized 
community, which becomes useful or injurious, as 
it is well or erroneously directed. To prevent it 
is impossible . . even if its prevention were desir- 
able;., it arises out of the condition of human 
nature, and is one of the manifestations of ouir 
immortality. Where it occurs in youth and open- 
ing manhood, it is most commonly in gpreat mea- 
sure factitious, and its durability may be doubted. 
The vanity of human wishes, and the instability 
of human happiness, trite as the topics are, must 
be experienced before they influence our conduct 
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It is not in the heyday of health and enjoyment 
• .it is not in the mornings sunshine of his Ternal 
day.. that man can be expected feelingly to m- 
member his latter end» and to fix his famrt upon 
eternity. In the order of nature, what Hartley 
calls Uieopathy, is not* and ought not, to be 
looked for, as the predominant feding of youths 
the religious enthusiasm of youth is likely to 
abate; or sometimes the appearance is xetahied 
when the reality has evaporated, and zeal as it 
cools settles into hypocrisy. But in after-life 
many causes operate to wean us from the world: 
grief soAens the heart, sickness searches it; the 
blossoms of hope are shed ; death cuts down the 
flower of our affections ; the disappointed man 
turns his thoughts towwd a state of existence 
where his wiser desires may be fixed with the cer- 
tainty of faith ; the successful man feels that the 
objects which he has ardently pursued fail to 
satisfy the cravings of an immortal spirit; the 
wicked man tumeth away fiom his wickedness 
that he may save his soul alive. Among men 
who, to borrow a word from the Spaniards, axe 
thus undeceived*, the Catholic church has, in all 
times, found its most efficient and useful minis- 
ters, from the days of St Augustine to La Harpe» 
They require to be actively employed,* .in labore 
quies^. .the restless spirit finds food and gratifica- 
tion in action, and could not be supported without 
it But the English church has no room for 
them in her ranks, and provides no employment 
for them; they are therefore gathered into the 
Methodist fold. 
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During the first age of Methodism, Bishop 
liBTiiigton published a curious paralld between 
the enthusiasm of the Methodists and Papists,. • 
the former were not then so well understood as 
they are at present, and the latter a great deal 
better. At that time the sect was in its first 
effianrescence, and committed many extravagan- 
des and follies, which in the natural process of 
fomentation have smce worked oC If their 
journals and experiences then afibhled abundant 
resemblances to the legends of the Romish church, 
a parallel would now hold equally good with 
many of their institutions and practices, . . in their 
confessions, their system of itinerancy, and the 
knowledge of human nature which they have 
shewn in raising women to a degree of importance 
in their church, which has in no slight degree con- 
tributed to its rapid progress. Possibly it may 
not be long (after the example of the Romish 
church,, .in this instance truly exemplary) before 
they form societies like the Beguines of Flanders, 
and the Scsun de la Charite of France, whom 
the French found it necessary to re-establish* for 

* Wkat ForUlit saul ipoa tkb rabiMt ia hii rrport apoa tU Cm* 
eordat well dtw mi attMtlmi. * Q«'4wmj mm fait, fwimi, aprit /• 
4hMttMii0» f^MfsIf, MM mvut «•«/« riuMir not ko$picetT Npmt 
mwomt rtfpoU ett whrget Chritionmtt c«mm« mm U 90m 4m Smuri 
4t It aiuritS, fui m Hut f < gnirmuemtmt coutmcriet c« ttrvice it 
fkmmaMiti wtMrntnust, IVfnM if ^9^frwUt. Ct •*ett mi Campitr' 
pffM ni la fiftrt fai ptuvnt tneowrogtr in vtrtui H iet Metiout 
hop HfokoMUt, if tff pinihitt poor pouwoir Hrot popSt pur ict 
mppl mniitmmtt kmmmint. Ilfmwi iUvtr tot rtgorit t»-4ettmtiet hmo- 
met I §1 ton m ptmt ifowor Set wteti/t d'eucewrugemeui et de eHe fee 
4met eeUt piM pU catei /« Wia/itMucf , f«i iff etnagire ems vlf 
til 4mmende,eifeifmi ge6ter 4me» /• €orriire4e Uem pMieiee 
eeee ehi iem t fee to riltM eeeU me pennrreUt meet demmer, Qm mfmitt 
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the good of humanity* when first they began to 
restore the forms of religion. The commissioners* 
whom Louis XVI. sent to inspect the English 
hospitals, said that the only thing wantiiig there i^ 

viSA religious charity. It is, indeed, to be wished j^, 

that a religious character could be given to many | 

of our institutions,, .they would then become I 

more respected and more useful. The overseer, i 

for instance, has a Christian duty to perform as 3^ 

well as a civil office, and were it but thus con- j\' 

sidered in public estimation, the duty would be < 

the better discharged. Do what we can for ^ 

ameliorating society, there must still be hospitals 
for the sick, asylums for the destitute, and prisons 
for the criminal; but the prison might be made a 
place of moral discipline, the poor-house a place 
of religious retreat ; and if Christian consolation 
found its way into the hospital, the wounded j 

spirit might he healed when the bodily disease t 

was irremediable. ^ 

The Reports of the Society for benefitting the 
Poor contains an account of two religpious socie- 
ties formed among the aged poor at the suggestion . ^ 
of the excellent Bishop of Durham. The mem- i 
hers meet together on Sunday evening for reli- l 
gious improvement ; they engage to promote, as 
&r as is in their power by influence and example* 
the observance of the Sabbath, and to do everv 
thing that in them lies for promoting good wilt 

* tf'cirfrt jMff, U MH§ $jcpM§»C€, fM in wk§rchair$i tfM mti{fUUi' 

* rinr quipuitit Ui •ttttekcr MMtaauMiii A Itw U99ir, m miniiU 

* rtmptacer d$i peruumgt tudmiet pat tuptit it It rtl^Jta, c*«il A 

* tfirt, par «■ prindpe qui eti tuphinr amx untUagBt it tm naim% §i 
*ff«f ptmwt ttut mttifter ttmt Iff Mcrj^cM, tit 9tfd taptMt it ntm 
*/tirtkmttrt9ttUtitgtkitittfutttinjitrt»' 
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good neighbourhood, and Christianity one amongst 
another ; and they allot a tenth part of the little 
which they can lay by to the relief of their more 
necessitous neighbours. A penny per week is 
paid by each member* and the contributions of 
honorary members created a fund which enabled 
their weekly deposit to be returned at the end of 
the year ; twofold to all above sixty years of age ; 
threefold to those who had reached the full age of 
man^ and fourfold to those of fourscore. If that 
due instruction be given in childhood, which it is 
the interest and the duty of a Christian govern- 
ment to provide for all its subjects, none will then 
perish through ignorance,, .there will be a rule of 
conduct for every one in life; and a consolation in 
age and calamity, except they wilfully go wrong. 
What it is to possess that consolation, and what 
it is to be without it, may be better shewn by ex- 
ample, than by any reasoning. A woman at 
Dundee, in humble life, was left a widow in her 
youth, with one. child ; she supported herself and 
the boy, and paid a trifle for his education : her 
own had been entirely neglected. When he was 
tweWe years old, the mother was afilicted with a 
paralytic stroke, which confined her to her bed a 
hopeless cripple. The boy then procured work at 
an Osnaburgh manufactory; every morning he 
deaned the room, prepared breakfast, and made 
her comfortable for the day before he went to his 
loom ; a neighbour occasionally called in to assist 
ber during his absence. The child taught her to 
read, she procured a Bible, and the comfort which 
ibe found there was such, that when she had thus 
been bed-ridden for five years she called herself 
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contrast: A womm, hi hndib ifii akis bcfaif |. 

seduced in her jqb^ ud fladisf hsMtf png^ } 

nant^relmduiiaertfatalninf MUtafahMMtoa* \ 

lonely ooCtagt, and th«»laoigf|itfHlh a dnw^ - « ^ 
who proved en idiot, end ftr dwft leeaoB, bciii|f 
always hdpleas ee en iiifait»iiee al«e|e •■ eleed 
of unabated lendemoes end kwBi Man^bmkmf 
yean they lived togcOMT, the nether ^*'*''»=-r 
as much ee poaaibk eD co m «eie e with the vrorid, 
and snpportiiig liciedf end lier chOd bf her ewB 
labour. In 1810 the idbi died, end (he eorvivw 
was seen, a few jeers efterwerde, bv OMe wiwai 
humanity, not less than cniioailj, indoced to visit 
her. .her grief being spoken cif ee dtrsordinaij 
both for its strength and duration. The village 
near which she lived is situated in one of the 
most exposed, wild, unfrequented, and barren' 
spots in Someraetshire, and the hovd was one of % 
the most miserable hiding-places in which wretdH 
edness had ever laid itself down to die. Note-' 
footstep or patten-maik was near the door, scarce- 
ly any vestige of a path ; the cracked mud wall wee 
not more than four feet in height, and the roof 
had no other covering than the damp green mose 
under which the thatch had rotted. The moor 
sheep (says the friend from whose letter we are 
now writing) lying under the black rocks, which 
every where appeared among the surrounding^ 
heath and peat, seemed better housed and shel* 
tered than the inmate of this nook of misery. The 
inside was, if possible, worse, yet it seemed as if 
some care had formerly been taken to make it 
comfortable; for the bedstead on which the old 
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woman sole, and whatever fumilnre damp 1 
nep^lecl had not destroyed, appeared once to hnve 
been decent; there were mildewed prints upon 
the walls, which in belter days had been neatly 
nailed up with red tape, and in what had once 
been a window there were some flower-pots, but 
the plants were dead ; the window was elopt up 
with weeds, and covered with cobwebs, on which 
the damp had collected in large drops. She was 
siltine^ erect on the bed with her arms folded, and 
s countenance that exhibited the character of sul- 
knness rather than of gtiet Her features were 
■IroniT but regiilu-, such as in youth had probably 
been beautiful in no ordinary degree, and even 
now had much womanly expression in them 
when she spoke. All her neighbours had long 
dreaded and abused her for being a witch ; and 
the overseers, with whom she was compelled (o 
have intercourse, had brought no unusual degree 
of feeling or charity to the execution of their 
office; no wonder then that a stranger should be 
doubtfully received. The visitor began the con- 
versation by begging shelter, and presently made 
eoise observations on the state of the hovel. She 
said she had done with comfort, and did not wish 
to be belter oS*. He asked if her neighbours 
were kind to her; her answer was that she never 
tcould have neighbours at any lime, much less 
now ; she used to be happy without them, and 
they could not make her happy now. He in- 
quired if she could get sufhcient food ; yes, she 
said, but she ate little and cared not what it was ; 
her clothing was supplied by the parish. Did she 
never go out? B;ut seldom, she made answer. 
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because she did not chuse to be tsked cjuestions. 
The stronger then said that, although she might 
dislike any human company, she might, perhaps, 
find some amusement in keeping chickens ; and ha 
offered to set her up with some, and with food to 
keep them. She replied, that she never more 
would take care of any living thing ; it was a 
kind ofier, but she had her reasons for refusing it. 
The determined tone of her voice and her manner 
compelled him to drop the conversation, and he 
had too much humanity to touch on the immedi- 
ate cause of her grief Her notions of religion 
were too indistinct to afibrd her any relief., .they 
had never been cultivated,, -and the fruit there- 
fore was not to be found when it was wanting. 
Kor was there any of that pride which enables 
many to bear up against adliction ; it was vehe> 
ment grief acting upon a strong mind and 
strong frame, unmised, unsophisticated, unallevi- 
aled.. .and, for want of the most precious of all 
the Almighty's gifts to man, unatlevisble. She 
was at that time seventy-six, and in such bodily 
strength and health, that she seemed likely long 
to continue in this awful stale. This case is the 
more impressive, because the subject possessed no 
ordinary strength of heart, and no ordinary capa- 
city of virtue, else shame would not have wrought 
on her so strongly in her youth, nor her affections 
have retained such intensity in age. The mere 
absence of religion caused this excess of misery. 
IMore fiightful instances might be related where 
this want of religion is combined with mora] de> 
pravity ; One of those wretched women who 
infest the slreeta of Xioudoa wu carried to a bo^ 
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I : ; . pital* fome few months ago* dyings under the efieets 



l;\ of ixiiBon which she had accidentally taken; some 

of the last words she uttered were» that this was 

;^ ' a blasted world* and she cared not how soon she 

' were out of It I 

There will be lost members under any system 
of society : but if any be lost for want of compe- 
tent instruction, the fault is in the society more 
than in the individual,.. and to whom shall the 
guilt be imputed ? When we have stated upon 
the authority of parliament that there are above 
130,000 children in London, who are at thb 
time without the means of education, and that 
there are from three to four thousand who are let 
out to beggars, and trained up in dishonesty ; • • 
even this represents only a part of the evil;, .if 
the children are without education, the parents 
are without religion;, .in the metropolis of this 
enlightened nation the church to which they 
ahould belong has provided for them no places 
of worship; and ' two-thirds of the lower order 

* of people in London,* Sir Thomas Bernard 
says, ' live as utterly ignorant of the doctrines 

* and duties of Christianity, and are as errant 
' and unconverted pagans, as if they had existed 

* in the wildest part of Africa.' The case is the 
same in Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Sheffield, 
and in all our large towns ; the greatest part of 
the manufacturing populace, of the miners and 
colliers, are in the same condition, and if they 
are not universally so, it is more owing to the 
seal of the Methodists than to any other cause. 

The chancellor of the exchequer has now inti- 
mated thai another session will not pass over with- 
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Out means being taken for suppljiiu;, in Bome 
degree, the scandalous want of churches in the 
metropolis. But it is not in London only tb&t 
tlie populntiou has outgrown the eslAblishmenL 
II nppcurn by Mr. RIckiiian's Tubiri that the jk>- 

EiiUiliun of England and Wales has nearly dou- 
Icd in the last hundred years ; and the ten years 
which inUrvened between the enumeration of 
leOI and 1811. shew an increase of 1.377,000. 
being about 13 per cent Since the RefonnaXiaa 
it h^ never been complained that the clergy were 
too numerous for the duty which they bad to 
perform ; their numbers, however, have not in- 
creased, while the population has thus doubled 
upon them ; the best mode of rendering what 
they do more effective, and of enabling them to 
do more, is by preparing' the rising generation,., 
by building up an outer and subiidiai; crtafaUab- 
ment of parochial schools. 

The age for enacting Ulopiu b gone by; but 
God forbid that we Bhould ceue to look on in 
hope and in faith to the snadual and MMrible 
amelioration of society !..Ood fwbid that w» 
•hould cease to pray for it, and to labour for It 
aa we may ! We have lired to lee the atxditioa 
of the Slave IVade, . . ire have lived lo aee the 
discovery of Vaccination, events by which one of 
the greatest moral, and one of the greatest phy- 
Ncal evils in the woiid will ultimately be rooted 
out. The condition of one great and important 
class of the community (the nalitaiy and naval 
class) has been most materially improved: « 
wiser and humaner discipline u gradually obtain- 
iog in both amricea ; the principle faai been inln>> 
b8 
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duoed of increase of pay in proportion to length 
of senrice, and the man who has served his coun- 
try one-and-twenty years is entitled to his dis- 
diarge, and to a pension of a shilling a day for 
life He who enters the service young may thus 
Rtire from it at an age when he has years of 
enjoyment to look on to in the course of nature. 
A proportionate pension is allotted to those who 
are discharged after fourteen years, and sickness 
or infirmity entitles a man to a support after seven. 
Honorary distinctions have been extended to 

Jrivates as well as officers. Regimental schools 
ave been established, and munificent institutions 
ibundedy for the orphans of the defenders of their 
country. When these benefits shall be generally 
understood, there will be no difficulty in recruit- 
ing the army and navy, desertions will become 
less frequent, and the necessity of pressing will 
in time be superseded.- Nor will the condition 
of the peasantry, and the manufacturing populace, 
be less essentially improved when those measures, 
which the practical philanthropists have recom- 
mended, shall be generally introduced. Let there 
\kt a system of parochial schools, connected with 
the church establishment, where every child may 
receive the rudiments of necessary knowledge, 
and be well instructed in his moral and religious 
duties. Let the temptations to "guilt be lessened 
by a prohibition of those brutal sports which 
harden the heart, and by an alteration of the 
Game Laws, which are absurd, pernicious, and 
abominable. Let us multiply farms, instead of 
throwing many into one. Let the labourer, 
wherever it is possible, have his grass plot and 
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bis garden. Let the inducements of industry be 
further strengthened by Ihe universal institutioD of 
Saviug Banks, giving thus to every one Lh« fair 
prospect and easy means of providing in roulh 
for the increased eipensea of manhood. Were 
these measures adopted, the poor-rales would 
diminbh, and in no long time disappear; and 
the asylums, which vrould still be required for 
friendless age, and helpless intirmity, might be 
BO regulated as to acquire a religious use and a 
religious character. They who exert themselves 
in promoting these objects, and such as these, 
are the genuine patriots, the true reformers, the 
real friends of tlie people. 

But if these things were done, says the meta- 
physical politician, the country would be over- 
stocked ; Mr. Malthus's discovery must be Te< 
membered, and the * new science of population !' 
• .The new science of population !.. f^t-rate 
powers display themselves in the same manner io 
all ages. Alter but the place and time of tfaeir 
birth, and the Aristotle of Greece would have 
been the Bacon of England ; jEschylus might 
have been our Shakspeare, Demosthenes have 
led a House of Commons, and the Hannibal of 
one time have been the Wellington of another. 
Great men set their stamp upon the age,, .it is 
othervrise with the small crall, the age aets^jts 
stamp upon them. Men of genius work like the 
sculptor for posterity upon enduring materials ; 
the second and third -ralelings compose works of 
perishable stuff to the fleeting fashion of the day. 
The same temper of mind, which in old times 
•cent itself upon scbotastic qucstioiu, ud U « 
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later a^ in commentaries upon the Scriptum 
baa in these days taken the direction of meta' 
physical or stalislic philosophy. Bear witness 
Political Economy! Bear witness, Bullion am 
Corn I<aws! Bear witness, the New Science o 
Popiilaiion ! and the whole host of productions U 
which these happy topics have given birth, fron 
the humble magazine essay, up to the bold octavo 
and more ambitious quarto. The type of the diS' 
ease bas varied at tliiferent times, but the diseasi 
remains the same.. a collicjuative diarrhiEa of th< 
intellect . .arising' from its strong appetite and 
weak digestion. 

To legislate upon theories of population woulc 
be as absurd bs if a physician upon some tlieorj 
of pneumatics were to set respiration to mu- 
ric, and order oil his patientit to regulate theii 
breathings by the time. You might as well at' 
tempt to regulate the seasons, or to legislate foi 
bunger and thirst. A numerous popubtion is, 
like the Amreeta cup of Keliama, the greatest ol 
evils or the greatest of blessings, according to the 
government which wields it. A people properly 
instructed in their duty, and tniined up in habits 
of industry and hope, which induce prudence, 
can never be too numerous while any portion of 
their own country remains uncultivated, or any 
part of the habitable earth uncolonized. To rea- 
son against ihe amelioration of society from such 
an epprehennion is worse than folly. Under the 
most favourable circumslaiices which the most 
ardent enthusiast can contemplate, millenniums 
must pass away before Ihe eurib could be re- 
pteabhed ; . .till that time the first ci 
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which man received from his Creator stands aa- 
repealed,. .and if ever that time should come, the 
Creator may then be trusted: meantime it is the 
iniest policy and the highest duty to improve the 
condition of the poor. The better the people are 
instructed, the happier and the better they will 
become ; the happier they are, the more they will 
multiply i the more they multiply, the greater will 
be the wealth, and strength, and security of the 
state; and these masims are as certain u the 
lawa of uatore aod of God. 
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B8SAY VI. 

ON THE ACCOUNTS OF ENGLAND BT 
FOREIGN TRAVELLERS, 



A 



In the early part of the laat century King JoamV* 
of Portugal was dbposed to travel incognito^ 
and instructions were by his orders prepared for 
him, by D. Manoel Caetano de Sousa, how to 
obtain the greatest possible information during 
his tour. A copy of this paper is in the Pinheiro 
collection of transcripts. His majesty was di- 
rected to ask two hundred and twelve questions 
wherever he went ; to five and forty of which, 
concerning climate, soil, mountains and fountains, 
geography and topography, cultivation and popu- 
lation, it was supposed he would meet with satis- 
factory answers upon the road, and at the inns 
at which he should put up. When he came to a 
town he was to inquire if there were any books- 
which described the place ; and if he found such, 
to compare the written description with the place 
described. He was to find out the principal 
church in every place, ascertain its length* breadth, 
and height, and examine all the parts and. pro- 
portions as accurately as if he had been a master* . 
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)D, and about to erect one upon the sami 
plan. He was to make himself acquainted wkt 
all the muuicipal inslitulions; and in sea-porti 
and fortified places to enter into such minute in' 
quiries as would probably soon have reduced hi: 
majesty lo the necessity of revealing who he was 
and in our duys would have introduced him tt 
Fouche in France, and the Alien OfUce in £ng 
land. He was to learn how the nlreels were 
cleaned, what precautions were taken againsi 
contagion, how the inhabiUnts kept ihemselvet 
cool when it was hoi weather, how they warmeci 
tliemselves when it was cold, how they yarded 
against inundations, what sort of ovens were in 
use, what sort of chimneys they constructed, il 
there were good fencing-masters there, and good 
riding-masters, who Ihe learned men were, and 
what book>i they liad written. 

A book, with a long title, lo the same purport, 
was published some years ago in English by 
Count Leopold Berchtoldt, a very extraordinary 
man, who has written books in every European 
language, and in Arabic also. German-like, he 
aorled, si fled and separated, divided and subdi- 
vided all the topics of inquiry ; and the traveller 
who should follow the letter of his instructions, 
would have to go through a. catechism ten times 
as long as that which was prepared for the King 
of Portugal. But good advice will no more make 
a good traveller, than it will a good painter or 
a good poet The more syetematically a book 
of travels is written, the worse it is likely to prove. 
An author who rides hat through a country, and 
nUtea all that he saw and beard on hia way. 
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will make a more amusing journal, and probably 
a Iras erroneous one, than ir he bad asked the 
whole two hundred and twelve questions of 
D. Manoel Gaelano de SouBa, or followed Count 
Leopold's iDslructioDs lo the letter. 

Many works have recently been published as 
containini^ the remarks of foreign travellers upoa 
our own country. Some of them, in which the 
charocleis of a German and of a Russian are per- 
sonaled, are written in imitation of Espriella's 
letters ; but the writers have not knowledge 
enough of Germany and Russia to support the 
characters which they have assumed, and h*v^ 
not always thought it necessary to visit the places 
which they venture to describe. It is neither «af« 
(o travel by the map, nor to write travels by it. . . 
There is a French account of English manners 
written by a Frenchman who never was in Eng- 
land ; . . some merit, however, is due to him on 
the score of industry, for having collected anec- 
dotes and Jests out of number, and thereby en- 
riched his own language witli ajKithegms from the 
work of that great English gniramarian, Mr. Tho- 
mas Djche, and with good things culled fro:n the 
Collectanea of Mr. Joseph Miller, of facetious 
memory. Others are what tliey pretend to be . . 
the genuine observations of foreign travellers 
who have seen more or leas of England, From 
such books a judicious reader may derive a double 
advantage; by the hasty conclusions which are 
drawn from misapprehended facts, and the many 
errors which he cannot &il to detect, lie will leara 
not to rely implicitly upon the unfavourable a^ 
counts which his countiymen may publish of 
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t>thcr oountries; and by aeeiDg things in the 
light wherain they are seen by strangers, he may 
aomelinies be taught more justly to appreciate his 
own. 

It is to be regretted that the custom of writing 
traTels should biiYe begun so late, and that amonff 
the earlier travellers so few should have visited 
England. Hentsner gives ns a bad character in 
Elizabeth's reign ; . . he says that the English are 
good sailora and fitmous pirates; cunning, de^ 
cdtful, and thievish, • . nuit bani nautm el inngnet 
pyratm^ of^uli, fallacei et Jiiraces, The first 
mrt of the character, as belonging to the age of 
Drake and Cavendish, must 1^ taken for better 
for worse, as in both parts just The cunning 
which is imputed to them agrees ill with the 
opinion of old Philippe de Comines, who * tells 
us that Ring Edward and his people went bluntly 
to work in their treaty; -and could not understand 
the dissimulations which were used in France and 
elsewhere, being naturally choleric ; . • * but a man 
* must have patience with them/ Our national 
character had ripened under the Tudors, and the 
\ututi of whom Hentzner speaks were probably 
the long-headed statesmen of Elizabeth's court 

* L§ tUf B 4t mr4 tU at gem u*ami€»i /ft pratiquS let f mitt dg et 
f jfwi H mIMtnt fhu grt9€m$mt m htiOffnt^t parqmojf »« peurtnt $i 
t«iC tmUmirw Itt duthmmmlMtUmt d»mt om mtt 4tfa tt aitltmrt ; emr mh 
t m nUt rnt n t Ut AmgMt^ fti nt ttmi Jmmait ftHt €AmgUttrrtt t9nt 
ftrt f l fri f— i , mmmt mtti •#•! toirfff Ut matimu 4» fgt /VvMi. 
AmA Haia, SvuptUU 4» 4mi»^ tmmtfai 4U aitUwrt, Ut Aughit M 
9$»i pmt ti twkliU M tfUtB ti tn •pfiuttmtnt, ttw m t fui Ut JVwi* 
f«(t / if fwlg«t dtoM fM Tm m dU, Ut fral sfM* pntttatttU •• !#• 
r/ maitUfmdm9kmp^i$ptiime$, timtdtktUnftinltth' 
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^icn was some foundation also for the worA 
put ot Ae character which be gave our anccs- 
ton; Am religkius rerolutioa had not then sub- 
aided; it bod produced the opposite ntremesof 
pnfligiej and hypocrisy, and the lower classes, 
owing to the great change in society which was 
taUny plbce, were in a frightful state. He e«y> 
that nUR than three hundred criminals were 
umually executed in London; and the popul^ 
tion of lA*ndon must at least have quintupled 
nnc« that time. Yet that we were not worse 
than oar neighbours, is manifested by the asto- 
nishment which the German expresses at seeing 
how the goldsmiths in London exposed their pre- 
cioua wares: and we had a character also for 
cleanlinesE and comfort . .pro rtgionu more bene 
tt Untefiiimu* habili, is the account which he 
^res of his treatment at the inns. These were 
penloua times; more than thirty heads were ex- 
posed on London Bridge (1598), and the scaf- 
fold at the Tower was pennanent This was the 
natives' concern : to a foreigner, the most un- 
pleasant circumstance was that the roads about 
Dover wen drMdfuUy infested by. . ghoata. 

A few yean aiW th« Rcatoratioo, H. Sotfnen 
published hia Tovagc to EngluuL Ha tiareBed 
from Dover to London in the waggon, that ba 
might not lalce post, or be obliged to malw nse of 
the stage ooacb ; why the waggon was preferable 
to the stage eoach he has not stated. * It wan 
' drawn by six horses, one before another, and 
* driven by a waggoner, who walked by the sida 
' of it; he was embed in blacic, and appointed 
'in all tbingi like another St. QeM^; be hwl ft 
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' braTe monlero on his head, and was a merry 

* feHoWv fancied he made a figure, and seemed 

* mightily pleased with himself/ A German, who 
in the year 1783 visited this country in the course 
of what he calls a voyage UUiraire^ tells us that the 
Dover stage started on Sunday morning, arrived 
In Canterbury to dinner, and stopt there, awaiting 
the London coach, which performed the remain- 
der of the Journey in one aay. The fare for the 
whole way was fourteen shillings. In a subsequent 
journey, M. Soibiere was two days going in the 
stage lirom London to Oxford. His IcS^ings, 
' one pair of stairs near Salisbury House, cost 
him a crown a week ; he lived in good company, 
and has preserved some-interesting anecdotes <^ 
Hobb^ and of the Royal Society then recently 
established. M. Sorbiere does not represent our 
national character in flattering colours. ' The 

* people,* he says, ' are very lazy, which I can 
' very well affirm without offence, for they do 

* perhaps glory in their sloth, and believe that 

* true living consists in their knowing how to live 
' at ease.' ' They have a natural inclination to 

* ' laziness, presumption, and a sort of extrava- 

* ganoe of thought, which is to be met with in 
' their best writings ; biit afler they have sub- 

* jected these inclinations (for which,' he candidly 
adds, * I do not blame themrbecause they pro- 
' ceed from the nature of the climate), they are 

* endued with very excellent qualities ; for though 
' some have had the hardiness to say that the 

* English have skimmed the vices of other na* 
' tions and despise their virtues, yet there is some- 
' thing in them that is great, and which they 
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' seem to retain from the old Romans/. •* When 

* they have once obtained the necessaries of life, 
' their idleness makes them careless of any more ; 

* their pride keeps them back from pushing after V ' 

* superfluities, which others take so much pains > , 
' to pursue.' They are haughty toward stian* 

gers, capricious and melancholy^ very suspicious, \- ' 

and full of hollow heariedness. Their insolence, 
however, need not be regarded, for a ' worthy 

* French gentleman, who travelled in the coach 

* with him to Oxford, who f^ke good English, . 
' and who had been a soldier under Cromwell for 

* seven years, and who ** snubbed a student that 
' affronted him," assured him, that there ^wera 

* no people in the world so easily frightened into 
' subjection as the English ; for as soon as ever 
' you repress their insolence, you do the same by 
' their courage, and all that they have is a sally of 

* pride to cover their faint-heartedness and cow- 

* ardly dispositions.' They are mutinous subjects, 
and yet may * easily be brought to anything, pro* 

* vided you fill their bellies ; let them have free- . 

* dom of speech, and do not bear too hard upon 
' their lazy temper.' These remarks seem to have 
excited great indignation in England, and in no 
person more than in Sprat, who published, in 
consequence, some observations upon them, which 
both in bulk and in liberality were nearly upon a 
par with the work upon which he commented. The 
few descriptions which Sorbiere had introduced 
of the scenery and costume of England excite his 
wonder and contempt ; and he sneers at him for 
speaking * romantically of the vallies, the hills, 

* and the hedges of Kent;' for Sprat, though 
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the jfriend of Cowley, was incapable of copcdviDg' 
that such things could occasion pleasure or admira^'* 
tion. The Frenchman had affirmed that * there 

* was a miiture of all sorts of government in the 

* composition of our state ;' * notwithstanding/ 
says the courtly churchman* * that we have so 
'many acts of parliament that devolve the whole 
'power on the crown!' He had censured the 
irregularities of the English drama, and Sprat in '-^ 
return censures him for his igrnorance, such irre- * - 
gularities being the exploded errors of Elizabeth's' 
reign* and laughed at by the improved taste of 

;. Charles II. ; * v he adds, ' might as justly im- 

* pute the vile absurdities that are to be found in 

* Amadis de Gaul to M. de Comeille, De Scudery, 

* De Chapelain, De Voiture, and the rest of the* 
' famous modem French wits.' Sorbiere's book 
drew upon him a more serious notice, .he was 
banished for it to the city of Nantes by an order' 
under the king^s signet ; an act of great tyranny 
on the part of the French government, and,. . if it 
was in consequence of any formal complaint,, .of 
as g^at folly on the part of the English court 

The first artkle in the Harleian Collection of 
Voyages is an account of England, said to be 
translated from the manuscript of D. Manuel 
Gonzalez, a Portugueze merchant ; this has been j f 
reprinted in Mr. Pinkerton's collection, without J 
any suspicion of its authenticity; but it is mani- [ 
festly the work of an Englishman, not improba- I jjj 
bly of Defoe« The * Londres' of M. Grosley | 
appeared at the beginning of the present reign. 
His English, his cr^ulity, and his mistakes may 
fiequenUy ezdta a smile; while, on the other 
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hand;' tfH oeo M t uii »l mBdom of fail nmarlu, the 
fdici^ of Ub luguage, uid the good spirit and 
mod tempv v4lich pervude the book, conciliate 
Sw leadcrt good will, even when they do not 
command Ui lupect. His English is not s 
little enriooai &e light, he t«lls us, which our 

ndumh wkidows admit, is tiecetaairt tant 
torn UH titt eommunement tmbrumi, mait 
M ovin tlK l t AoH let glorious dw. He describes 
the foahiOMM* amusemenl of ' le boulingrin,'. , 
■nd ID Um letter of his coirespondeot, M. Conda^ 
mine, w« Icam that the boys m London will 
Mmctiinea call m Frenchman ton habiteh. * Le 
' toit,' H. Qraaky informs us, ' is that part of the 
' day la England in which, when the cloth is 
' remofed after dinaer, when the ladiea have r^ 
' tired, and when the dining-room bas been 4if/^ 
' JUamment gamit de poU-de-chambre, cfcacMM, 
' In eoitde* nir la table, te fiiuant poMer de Fun 
' d Vautre let bouteilU*, boit tt arrange fetal.' ■ 
When the members in the House of Commona 
would direct the attention of the oppo«te party 
to what is «aid in the debate, thej eiclaim ' To / - 
' j/al and the ontor of the House is called la 
'English Le Spilth Our language seems to con- 
nst wholly of monosyllables; for however \ougt 
the word may be, the first syll^e imly is strongly 
pronounced, and the rest of the word, half-eaten, 
dies between the teeth. B; way of illustiatinif 
this remark, he tells us, in another place, that the 
English pronounce the name of Cromwell u 
thoug:h it were spelt Caramuel. In this poin^ 
however, there were great hopes of us ; every per- 
son learnt Frencht our viilunous native toi^^. 
mi 
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would fcoon fall into disuse* and. .hientSi U Fran^ 
poin sera par chow la langtie du peitpU Angloii. 
John Bull beinfi^ thus disposed to parley-vtmi^ 
H. Orosley no doubt hoped that the general in- 
troduction of a sprightlier form of speech might 
counteract the predominant melancholy of the 
nation, .cetie irtMU qfftction^ the causes of which 
he makes the subject of deep and serious inquiry : 
they were to be found, he thinks, in our fogs ; in 
the humidity of our climate ; in our beef, which, 
being mingled in the stomach with beer, must 
produce a heavy and viscous chyle, which could 
only convey bilious and melancholic juices to the 
brain. Pit-coal is another cause of English me- 
lancholy ; and our method of observing Sunday 
after the Judaical manner is a certain specific for 
making a melancholy people. In proof of this he 
relates, that a young English officer, with whom 
he travelled from Ham to Calais, refused to sing 
a song one Sunday, because it was not the proper 
day ; and in like manner refused to sing a psaJm, 
because it was not the proper place :• .g^ood proof 
that the English are a melancholy nation ! Very 
possibly, he thinks, this melancholy making the 
people habitually indifferent to life, may have con- 
tributed g^atly to their military exploits. So 
prone are they indeed to suicide, that there is a 
particular prayer in the Liturgy against it. High 
lialustrades are placed upon all the bridgres to 

J>revent it, and the banks of the Thames are, as 
ar as possible, carefully blocked up ; yet he him- 
self saw eight-and-twenty skulls taken up from 
that part of the river where the new bridge was 
then building ; and as this was a chance sample 
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of the whok lif^ if <%hl ■«! twilj unit fcand 

in Uiai Um. &• bed of &• nnoMs aajbtnid 
tobepfttedwUHhMl 

PeriuqM this t iUa wd to iy — tiqn aajhave 
originated in ignofaBee of tiw kngoege^ and im 
that improper Ueenae af apeeah wtamia tmiflleis 
and 8tory4eUefa aro apt to iadalfeb anaiMlng 
themadYea aa having aaaa dial of imeh thq^ hKm 
only read. Then aro penoaa who taha a aria* 
chievoua pieaaaro in gmng ftlaa infenwation to 
such travellen aa aro eanertiny anlariata ibr » 
* Tour/ with Icae Jodfenront thaa indnrtry. In- 
stances of Ihia may be fimnd ia tiw fV^iM 
quartoe of Kfing anlhon ; and IL Oroaiey aaeoia 
occasionally to haro been deeeived in tide manner. 
Indeed, if we miatake 110I9 it waa fai a fint editioa 
of his work that a ehaige of acandaloua immonlity 
was brought against the Londoneia;.. whenever 
he approached the vrater-aide» the writer aaid, men 
came running out of the pufalie-houaea and crying 
to him, Oan! oanl which word, not being well 
acquainted with English orthography, he inter- 
preted into the very worst sense which the sound 
can bear, and concluded that the watermen wero 
persons employed thua coarsely and broadly to 
invite him into a brotheL The story of the acacttt 
is perhaps of the same nature,, .a mischievoua 
Tiend may have told him that he had aeen eight- 
nd-twenty icuUi lying at BKad^friara Bridge ; and 
e, taking sculls, Uke oars, in the wrong acoepta* 
)n, may have fallen into the unhappy error of 
iking himself the spectator, and drawing the 
xiigious conclusion that the bed of the Tluunea 
) Uned with human bonea. It ia beyond all 
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doubt that he was sometimes thus wantonly im* 
posed upon, or, to use a word which seems now 
to be naturalized, thus mytH/Ud. He tells us, that 
mothers in England made it a part of the education 
of their children to take them to executions, and 
flog them when they returned, by way of imprint- 
ing the lesson on their memory. And to exemplify 
the love of uniformity for which the English are 
•remarkable, he tells us, that a man having lost a 
leg by an aoddent, chose to have both cut off, that 
be might have a pair of wooden leg^ instead of 
an odd one ! The public papers, he says, recorded 
this fact with admiration,, .and this foolish story 
is repeated as authentic in some of the recent 
publications upon England ! We have dwelt only 
upon the errors of this writer, but with no in- 
tention of detracting from him:, .with all his 
credulity and his blunders,, .and notwithstanding 
the presumption of writing an account of a city in 
which he had only passed two months, Grosley is 
an amusing and sometimes a sagacious writer ; a 
Frenchman would lay down his book with a 
kindly feeling toward the English, . . and an En- 
glishman may be well pleased with the temper 
and disposition of the author. 

In the year 1782, Moritz, a Prussian clergy- 
man, made a seven weeks* visit to England, and 
published an account of his adventures there. He 
came over with a warm heart, an illfumished 
purse, and as large a stock of simplicity as Parson 
Adams himsel£ AAer remaining three weeks in 
London, he set off for Derbyshire, with a book of 
the roads and a msp, * Paradise Lost,' no more 
linen than he could carry in his pocket» and fiMir 
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guineas. Of course he journeyed on foot ; inn- 
ke«pera were not so much accustomed to see 
pedeHtrions in those days as the; are now ; and 
he sometimes felt 'the hardship of hU lot in being 
' oblifced to travel in a manner that expoBed him 
' to the Bcom of a people whom he wished (o 
' respect.' The inhospitable and ereu brutal 
manoer in which he was frequently treated, was 
perhaps in some degree occasioned by suspicion; 
and it is as much to the credit of his good sense 
as of his good nature, that he oerer, in a moment 
of resentment, casts any imputation upon tba 
nation.^ character for the iU usage which he ex- 
perienced. Being pressed for time on his return, 
he determined to take the stage for part of the 
way,. .B portion of his travels which is so curious, 
that it can only be given with due efiect in his 
own words. 

' This ride,' says he, * from Leicester to North- 

* amploa, I shall remember as long as I live. 

' The coach drove from the yard through a part 
' of the house. The inside passengers ^t in ia 
' the yard ; but we on the outside were obliged to 
' ckmber up in the public street, because we 

* should have had uo room for our heads to pa«s 

* under the gateway. 

' My companions on ihe top of the coach wer« 

* a farmer, a young man very decently dressed; 
' and a blackamoor. 

' The getting up alone was at the risk of one's 
-* life ; aiid when I wu up, I wu obliged to Kt 

* just at the corner of the coach, with nothing to 
' hold by but a sent of tittle handle, ftatened oa 

* the aide. I sat Qcarett the whed ; and tb* 
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' moment that we set oflT, I fancied that I i 

* certain death await me. All I could do wa: 

* lake Etill safer hold of the handle, and to be iii 
' and more careful to preserve my balance. 

* Tlie machine now rolled along with prodigi 

* rapidity over the stones through the (own, i 

* every moment we seemed to fly into the air; 

* that it woa almost a miracle that we still sti 
' to the coach and did not fall. We seemed to 
' thus on the wing, and to fly Ds often as 
' pas-sed through a valley or went down a hill. 

■At last the being continually in fear of 

* life became i ns upper la ble, nnd as we were go 

* up a hill, and consequently proceeding rat 

* slower than usual, I crept from the top of 

* coach and got snug into the basket 

' " O, Sir. Sir, you will be shaken to death 

* said the black ; but I flattered myself he 

* Bggeraled the unpleasanliicss of my post. 

• As long as we went up hill it was easy a 

* pleasant; and having had liitle or no sleep ' 

* night before, I was almost asleep among ' 
' trunks and packages ; but how was the c 

* altered when we came to go down hill ! then 

* the trunks and packages began as it were 

* dance around me, and every thing in the bas! 
' seemed to be alive, and I every moment receii 

* from them such violent blows that I thought ] 

* last hour was come. I now found that what I 

* black had told me was no exaggeration ; but 

* my complaints were useless. I was obliged 

* suffer this torture nearly an hour, till we cai 
' lo another hill, when quite shaken to pieces a 
' badly bruised, I again crept lo the top of I 
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coach, and took 'poasetakm of my ibnner seat 
<* Ah ! did I not tell you that you would be 
Bhaken to death?" said the black, aa I waa 
getting up ; but I made him no reply. Indeed 
I was ashamed ; and I now write this aa a 
warning to all strangers who may hi^pen to 
take it into their heads, without being used to 
it, to take a place on the outside of an English 
post-coach,, .and still more, a place in the 
basket!* 

Moritz, however, left England in perfect charity, 
notwithstanding his illtreatment and the adventure 
of the basket Every thing which he saw served 
to impress him with a sense of the happiness of 
the English. The country appeared to him beau- 
tiful as Ptoidise, and he observed with astonish- 
ment that the roads in the vicinity of London 
were far more alive than the most frequented 
streets in Berlin. * The footway in Ijondon,' he 
says, ' paved with large stones on both sides of 

* the street, appears to a foreigner exceedingly 

* convenient and pleasant ; as any one may there 

* walk in perfect safety, in no more danger from 

* the prodigious crowd of carts and coaches, than 

* if one was in one's own room, for no wheel dare 

* come a finger's breadth upon the curb-stone.* 
He notices the general handsomeness of the 
people,, .the natural manner of the boys, so di^ 
terent from the little mannikins of the continent, 
and the easy gradation of ranks in England, 
where high and low are not separated by a chasm 
as insuperable as that between Dives and Lazarus. 
He recognizes and admues the feeling which 
makes the appellation of * liar' the worst insult 
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t which can be oflfered to an Englishman; our 

church serrice and church music edified and af- 
fected him * even to tears ;* and the sight of a 
•popular dection, though he perceived that the 
license there was * but the semblance of liberty, 
!^!: ^and that, too^ tribunitial liberty,' warmed his 

heart 

* Tes, my friend/ he says, * depend on it, when 
.*von see here how in diis happy country iht 

* lowest and meanest member of society thus un- 
' equivocally testifies the interest which he takes 

* in every Uiing of a public nature,, .how high 
i': * and low, rich and poor, concur in declaring 
r'. * their feelings and their conviction that a carter, 

*^ a common tar, or a scavenger, is still a man and 
■* an Englishman, and as such has his rights and 

* privileges, defined and known as exactly and as 

* well as his kin§[, or as his king^s ministers, • .take 

* my word for it, you will find yourself very dif- 

* ferently affected from what you are when staring 

* at our soldiers in their exercises at Berlin.' 
^] Without any pretensions to wit, sentiment, phi- 
losophy, or fine writing, the simple story of thb 
Prussian Parson Adams has found its way into 
popukir collectk>ns in England, and perhaps few 
ix)oks have ever communicated to the reader i 
more distinct conception of the author's character. { 
A more comprehensive and methodical account of 
England was published at the same time by one 
Wendebom,authorof aGerman grammar,, .a book 
-of solid materials, heavily concocted, but collected 
with industry, and arranged for the purpose of 
conveying accurate and impartial information to 
his countiymen. Most of the later fVench travels 
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have been written with a very different feeling; a 
spirit of envious dislike is more or less apparent 
in all ; to what an extent this spirit may be carried, 
is seen in the L'AngUterre of M* le ManSchal de 
Camp Pillet, Chevalier de St. Louis, Officer of the 
X^egion of Honour, Grand Liar, and Knig^ht of the 
Hulks ! This indeed is a flamnt instance ; but 
the best accounts of Englana which the French 
have yet published, are as little favourable to this 
country as they are little honourable to the national 
spirit which in this manner displays its nnabated 



M. Jean Baptiste Say is one of the least un- 
I friendly of these writers,, .he even says he should 
i njoice in the prosperity (^England as much as in 
' that of France, and for this valid reason, which H 
is to be wished all statesmeu, of every country, 
would bear in mind, that * the prosperity of one 
.- ^country, so &r from being incompatible with 
■* ' that of another* as the generality of men imagine, 
* is, on the contrary, &vourable to it.' Yet it 
would be difficult to believe that M. Sa/s opi- 
nions have not been coloured by his wishes, when 
he affirms that our taste for the arts has been by 
I little and little corrupted, in consequence of our 
long exclusion from the classical ground of Eu- 
rope ; that for this reason our vases, candelabra, 
aud furniture, have neither neatness, ligrhtnesS, 
nor elegance ; we have fallen back into a Gothic 
and unmeaning taste of heavy and complicated 
ornaments; and in the patterns of stuffs, and 
choice of colours, we are now behind the rest of 
Europe. At home, he says, the government po§- 
Besses the.means of making the English pay fiv 
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thiDgs more than their value, * but it does not, 

* thuik God, possess the same power over the 

* French, the Germans, or the Brazilians/ This 
same ejaculation of thanksgiving is no doubt to be 
understood when he assures us that our manufac- 
tures obtain little success in the great markets 
of Europe;, .that if com does not rise in price 
the agriculturists and the landholders must be 
ruined, and if it does, that in that case commerce 
and manufiictures will be destroyed ; in short; 
that we are reduced to this alternative, • • to borrow 
for our annual expenditure* .which is impossible, 
because it is already difficult to pay the interest of 
the existing debt ; • • or under some shape or other 
to cease to pay the interest, and ' thus create i 

* bankruptcy more or less disguised/ In this 
opinion M. Say is supported by the Morning 
Chronicle, a journal which for becoming national 
feeling, and felicitous political predictions, may vie 
with the Northern prophets; but M. Say is 
neither so senseless nor so dishonest as to dis- 
semble that this would be an act of political 
suicide, which would bring the whole system to 
the ground. There might, however, he adds, be 
a third alternative, ••* to lessen the expense by 

* ceasing to embroil and agitate Europe, Asia, 

* and America : but this is not likely to be 

* adopted/ The French have repeated against us 
this charge of embroiling the world till they really 
seem to believe it ! But we must not wonder at 
hearing it from them, when there are men in our 
own country wicked enough and traiterous enougk 
to repeat, month ailer month, and week after week, 
and day after day, the same falsehood ! 
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The uumymoot mMatmho hm UA DyAtfm 
Spelling^bodL imdir eontiBMitfoA, mad eonpOed 
so largdy ftom Jm Milhr, docs notiKBlim upaa 
prophecy, and deab bat liltfs fai polMad ■Mtter;. • 
thai little hoivever b rU in its Uod. ^OlVcndf 

* men, O my detr €onp«tiioti»' he npeati tfiar 
some FreiiGbiiienMaiMMliiiMeii,*on6eftraIl« 
« beware of thoM wSo m InceiMmlly ^Utng 

* England toyoa Ma model i Tour farart and your 

* government era fiur mp ei i of to Hm laws and ad* 
' ministration of Britain r In England, ha taOa 
us, every thing ia deddad fay nonqr ; it ia oMMMf 
that makes oor jodgaa, onr nagistiatsa^ our 
members of jpariiamant» ganoialap admiiala, and 
ministers ! Evaqfthing in England is ¥snal: oor 
county members aia ua sbres of the ministei^a 
will and the instruments of his pandons. Gene- 
rally speaking, wa are an ignorant people; in the 
provincial towns the people hate learning, and 
yawn at the sound of Latin. And as for oor 
national courage, it is a great mistake to suppose 
that the Engluh are a brave people; that which 
is mistaken for oourage in them, is a certain 
strength of character which perhaps is not found 
in the French, but whkrh is only a disease of the 
mind, occasioned by excess in bee( and by the 
bir^h duties upon wine, and lesdhng to siucide. 
Suicide and consumption, as we learn from this 
judicious writer, were not Imown in England 
before the battle of Agincourt; but Heniy V« 
thought proper after that battle to enact, that no 
Englishman should drink wine witliout mudng it 
vith water; why this enactment sliould have 
een made, or in what archives the writer has die- 
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covered it, he has not thoug;ht fit to impsTt?' 
BO, according to him, it was ; and from that (ii 
the English character became trute, tacitui 
melancholic ; consumption became the natioi 
disease, and suicide the national form of modne 
The philanthropic author has kindly pointed c 
the means of delivering ourselves from these root 
evils ; it is but to plant vines in our colonies, a 
import their produce in great C(uantlties,. .to alli 
of balls and spectacles on Sundays,, .and lo ha 
organs and good musicians in the churches; 

* Alort Valmonpkere changerait dam dix 
' qvime annea ; la ftireur du niicide urn 

* arrlte ; U pftiple dtvUndrait gat, sociable 
' kturms' Excellent as this is, it is not enlirt 
original; the writer seems to have pursued 
happy discovery of M. Grosley (upon whom, i 
deed, he has drawn largely for materials) : tl' 
earlier observer suggests that nothing would be 
beneficial to the Interests of England, physic 
mora!, spiritual, and political, as the free use 
wine; it would make the English, he allirn 
more active and less speculative ; more addict 
to gaiety, and less to reasoning; fonder of Ii 
less atrabilious, less occupied with politics, a 
therefore better subjects; less theological, a: 
therefore more religious. The political interei 
of England, and the financial interests of Frani 
are alike concerned, as he shews us, in reducii 
the duties upon wine,, .il leroil, en effet, trSi-ii 
gulier que la chalair dtt eapritt el det rSvolitlU) 
en Jngleterre y e&l une progrmion gradvee, 
raiton de Caiigmtntation de> draiti d'exciie * 

Consumption, jaundice, suicide, berei 
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ncter, and misfortunes, g-aye vent to a slniia of 
bluer anil even hostile reflections against the 
country by which Canada was conquered from 
France, hit) English readers respected the pnnci> 
pie iu which those feelings arose, wtiatever they 
thought of the prudence or propriety of thus 
manifesting them. The Due de Levis also 
touches upon Canada, and tells us that it adds 
hllle lo the glory of our arms, and proves this by 
a notable piece of secret history, which, it must be 
admitted, comes upon hi|fh authority. In the 
bailie wherein Wolfe fell, the command of the 
French, after Montcalm's death, devolved upon 
the Chevalier, aJlerwards Marcchal de Levis, 
father of the present writer, and he.. beat the 
English;, .yes, reader, beat Ihem in a. pitched 
batUe;..tu(. .ob, most unfortunate cot^unction 
diBJunctive ! . . but in the very midst of his success, 
a total want of ammunition compelM him to 
yield to those whom he actually had deieated I* 
The son of the commander who so unluckil; lost the 
battle which he had won may naturally be excused 
for believing that this was the case, and that the 
glory of that bloody day -belongs to Prance, not 
Fngland. .to Ihe Chevalier de Levis, and not to 
Wolfe He, like the Due de Liancourt, observe* 
with cordial hope tliat the Canadians have pre- 
served their religion, their manners, and their 

* ' Imfc'i;^ At iwx^ MMeii. f> CWMlitr (rii^Bi J( IToMst 
Ul Liri,},mtn4ntattTan mtiimMttmM UtmlBtl»,m ffii U 
' «* — Mnj M f (■ c*^Wi (ni^A. « Mra If Ai/ltii dHf w i» 
\l^lltmfit,tfftt nmilindtttt ttminmt It tntmnHtM 
**mnHitatiiimtmlimjivtimttr<*rti*i,lfftrtti»m m ilnmm 
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The name of the British Channel sounds ill m 
the ears of the Due de Levis, and he asks. Who 
shall ensure proud Albion, that an enemy's besom 
shall not again be displayed in the Thames?. .So 
much for our navy. As for our army, the reader 
may be assured, upon the competent authority of 
a French peer, that though the English troops 
yield to none in courage, they are inferior to 
almost all in evolutions and mUitary spirit ; and 
that the age of our Edwards and Henries is past 
Doubtless it is : but in the way of military charac* 
ter, the age of Wellington has placed us upon ss 
good a footing with our neighbours. But it 
seems we have less reason to plume ourselves 
upon our Edwards and Henries than has gene- 
rally been supposed ; for a new salve has been 
discovered for the old sores of Cressy, and Pole- 
tiers, and Agincourt. We ought to speak with 
less pride of these victories ; because the principal 
force of our armies, if we believe the Due de 
Levis, consisted in soldiers drawn from the 
French provinces. • • Poor England ! . .There are 
Fortugueze, who tell us that they won for us all 
our battles in Spain ; and in due time we shall 
probably be informed that it was the Belgians 
who won the day at Waterloo ! 

Much should be forgiven to national feeling; 
and it is as much the virtue of the French to lore 
their own country, and feel a lively sense of lier 
triumphs or reverses, as it is the vice of our oppo* 
sitionists and Ultra- Whigs to take part on every 
occasion against England. When the Due de 
Liancourt, travelling as an emig^nt in Canada, 
and being received there not merely with hospita- 
lity* but with the respect due to his rank, and cbac ! 




(ome what delicate for the avowal of such optnioaa; 
and he professcN la plui grande etlime for the 
British minisiry. and in partii-ular for (he Brilisb 
nation, whose generous conduct ia these btter 
limes, he eays, has delivered France from the 
most hateful yoke : but these considerations need 
not dcier him from writing impartially conccniioj 
Mr. Pitt. So he assures us that Lord Chatham, 
perceivinir that the ruin of £ng;land sooner or 
laier must inevitably be accompMshed by France, 
Bought lo prevent it by ruining France ; and 
instilled into his son William, as Hamilcar had 
done into Hannibal, an implacable hatred agwart 
the French. In pursnance of his father'a plans, 
Pitt conceived the hope of blotting out France 
from the map of nations, and making this destruc- 
tion her own work, by internal commotiona 
which would lend to a general subversion of all 
principles and all Bocial order, and then leave to 
England the commerce of the whole world. Such 
a plan could only be carried on ' by the dark tortu- 
' osities of a consummate Machiavelism ;' and 
having vowed in his heart an exlenninating war 
to accomplish this end, he became.. the author 
3nd fomenler of Jacobinical principles in France ! 
No money, no artifices, no crimes were spared ; 
the demagogues were encoun^ed and paid by 
him;..theDukeof Orleans was his creature,., the 
revolutionary leaders his agents,. . the Revolulioo ' 

bi» work. M, Mezlhiac does not go quite bo far ' 

OS the egregious General Rarrazin, who writes his J 

last incomparable history upon the hypothesis [ 

(tia( Buonapwte also vroa the agent of EnglkDd, 
and (bat the battle of Waterioo waa fought upon 
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a plan ooDcertcd between him and the British 
crinnet, and lost upon his part according to 
agreement, by combinations of greater skill and 
greater exeitions than he had ever displayed in gain* 
ing a Tictoiy ; so much more difficult was it to be 
defeated with such soldiers, than to conquer with 
them* .to play the losing, than the winning game! 
M. Meslhiac is somewhat more modest in his 
theory; yet so little is he acquainted with the 
public and notorious transactions of Uie age con- 
oeming which he writes, that he praises the Princa 
Regent for having, at the commencement of his 
^.' govemmeut, declared that he would never treat 

. with France till the odious tyranny of Buonaparte 
^ should be overthrown. The Prince Regent and 
his ministers deserve every praise for their cou- 
duct towards France,, .except this. 

I^tt*8 plans against France succeeded, because 
so many accidental circumstances favoured it. 
Such were the writing^ of the infidel philosophers 
who laboured so successfully to poison the morals 
of the French people ; but as Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Diderot, Helvetius, && &c. could not very con* 
veniently be agents of Pitt, most of these persons 
having died while he was a child,, .they were 
accidental co-operators. Such was the decayed 
state of the French finances ; the Chancellor of 
the English exchequer could have no control 
over them,* .but they were in such a state as 
. accidentaUy to &cilitate his projects. |Such was 
that Anglomaniaf ^puU qu'U faut VappeUer par 
* son nom^ that caprice, that ridiculous madness 
which turned all the heads in France ; a people 
who till then had served as a model for the rest of 
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commercial prosperity and maritime power, the 
Yoioe of ages raises itself to teacli kings and peo- 
ple that of all scourges which men dread the 
most, thatVhich inspires them with the gpreatest 
lKMTor,..that which at all times they have com- 
bated with the greatest rancour, is. .a commercial 
and maritime monopoly. As often as a people 
has sought to arrogate to itself this odious right, 
the cry of death and of Tengeance has resounded 
among all its neighbours! the hatred of all 
nations has overwhelmed it,, .its fictitious pros- 
perity has vanished like a shadow ; the formidable 
ramparts, the numerous fleets which protected the 
seat of its power, have been thunder-stricken and 
mnnihilated under the avenging blows of an hun<« 
dred irritated nations. Opulent Tyre has not 
even lefl its traces upon the shores of Syria; 
acarody can any ruins of the flourishing Carthage 
be found under the sand of the desert ; and the 
sword of man seems to have engraved upon these 
deplorable ruins, that the Eternal created the 
ocean to be the common property of mankind. 

* The system of England is so much beyond its 

* natural and intrinsic streng^, that it bears within 

* it the germ of death, and its factitious resources 

* for its self-preservation must vanish before the 
*, first well-directed attacks of French energy.' It 
might have been thought tliat the gratuitous 
restitution of so many and such important colonial 
conquests might have convinced France of the 
moderation of England, and silenced for ever 
the senseless cry concerning maritime and com- 
mercial monopoly ;.Jt might also have been 
thought, that if any Frenchman dared even to 
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^RMH or Ihe conqncat of E 
ofWatertoo would hftvc kwi 

It ia indeed wmaStm tint te tba Fnacfa wiittn 
of the pnecat diy. tb* filling iriieh gmmaOj 
prerulB conocndoif bafaod » not Ihb iKMlils. 
thknthatwUchmeprad^iBcd ftitm the trihniifi 
of Robespierre and the burtamx of Bwnnpaito. 
Waving, howerer, for the pnaent. the itflcctiaB* 
which would nuurally occur, aome lallimH smj 
be fonned of the power and JodgnntwUckllMM' 
writers possets, ty obeefffUuf the fe«al ■Baniniey : 
of their knowledge reapecUag die euanlcy whona 
Bccret {;)olic]i they atteet to unocnlind, ud wboM 
downU they are ao willing to pragaoalkatih It 
may amuse the English n*der to be inlbnned 
that pliysicians wear long awards, end an alwajs 
dressed in block; that our gentlemen who walk 
the streets on account of the accommodatioa 
which our ptt*ement afforda, wear boots and spura 
in the winter; that sugared meat appears regu- 
larly at our tables; t^ the Lord Mayor baa 
whole turtles served up in their sbells; that on 
Christinas'day every person has at his table a 
potage dilatable, composed of dry raisias and 
boiled prunes; that in ' the Bacchanalian exercise 
'of toasting,' the lover gives his mistress, the mer- 
chant hh correspondent, the clei^jmon his bishop, 
the bishop his primate, and the primate the Peo- 
tesUiit cause, . .€t Cok itnivre aiiui de la fofon 
dit moiidt la plus polie: that when you dine at an 
Englishman's house, you know his politics by his 
dinner; a ministerial man gives you Fren c h rolla; 
at a pairiot'fl you get only atale bcead: the minia- 
■erialist gives soup In hia fliat oourae, and made* 
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dishes; at an oppositionist's table you have an 
enormous piece of boiled beef, flanked with carrots 
boiled in water, and witK cabbagres seasoned with 
the same &uce! A huge hare, with grooseberry 
sauce, is an excellent patriotic dish: ministeriid 
men drink French wines; an oppositionist and a 
friend of liberty woukl be disgraced were he not 
to prefer P6rt to Claret or Burgundy; and a good 
republican ought to get drunk vrith nothing but 
what is of home manufactory. The Presbyterians 
and malcontents dine always upon calve's head on 
the 30th of January, at the sign of the John the 
Baptist Every body knows the fondness of the 
English for pugilistic exercises : ce$ 9orU9 de com* 
haU ^appdUnt boxes; women, as well as men, 
crowd to see the box. The author of the Quime 
Joun witnessed one of these exhibitions, at which 
many well-dressed women were present It is, 
however, due to this author, to say that he sets 
down nothing in malice, and has no other object I 
in his inventions, (for such many of his adventures 
are,) than to excite a laugh. 'Phe box is an in- 
dispensable part of education, fathers and mothers 
make their children fight In their presence; the 
profe$9or$ do the same at schools and at the 
English colleges; and the boxers begin by butting 
like rams. Highway robbery is so common, that 
a purse is regularly prepared for the highwayman; 
about twelve guineas Is the common sum ; it is a 
sort of dutv which custom has established in favour 
of the robbers. The highwaymen, however, are 
well bred and gallant; and a handsome woman 
Is usually franked for a salute. Chaises full of 
police ofhcers set out almost every evening from 
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Xjondoa on ft cruize, and the robbers, if token* 
arc hung upon tlic spot where the crimes were 
caaimittw, fastened to the gallows, and lell to 
figure thire in their perukes and full dress ; for, 
Mntle iMder, every person who is hanged iu 
£ngfauid ffiust be well shaved and dressed for the 
operatioB: he must hare a peruke hien-fritee, a. 
pair of lAite gloves, and a uosegsy in his hand ! 
They nmftlly go drunk with spirits to the gallows ! 
but every criminal has the right of presentiiu^ k 
petition in person to the king ! 

Tbeenfti nt which Englishmen ruin ihemselrea 
and tbeir tumilica by enormous beta, roust, we 
suppoM, be dubt. 'Fhe amaifurt outret of horae- 
lacing, or uHra-roen of the turf, are called black- 
l^s, from the colour of their boots, which they 
never lake oS*; and the Bond-&treet loun^rs de- 
rive their appellation from that light repast in the 
middle of [he dny which they take in the eating 
thopt, and which is called lounge. The patriots 
in Engknd are called let ancient ff^igt/u, or, 
according to another authority, te* ff^gh*. This, 
however, ia less curious than the accuracy of the 
French journalist, who quoted the Independent 
Whig by the title of La Perruque Indepmdante. 
L'ile de fyiggh (from whence, perhaps, the pa- 
triots take the name) is the Cythera of the English, 
and the place of resort tor stolen marriages. But 
Ihe reader will by this lime be disposed to ay Ohe 
jamialiil ond we may say with the poet, 

' fill If iHafb, twHfk I . .(M aov at WMi' 

The ' Journal' of the French traveller, M> 
Simond, has no blunders of this kiud, no illibe- 
raliiy.no hostile feeling, and fewpr^udioesof any 
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The writer indeed* bein^ born in France, 
having refldded twenty years in America, and mar- 
lied an Englishwoman* was so connected with the 
tjuree couotries as to have the strongest moral 
leasons for wishing the prosperity of all. He 
spent two years in England without any other 
object than that of seeing the country : and few 
travellers have seen so much of it His book has 
appeared under some disadvantages in England; 
it was ushered into the world with a pert, puffing 
advertisement, and is disfig^ured with paltry prints 
containing some of the very worst representations 
of noted places that we ever remember to have 
There is also a self-sufficiency in the writer 
something from the respect to which 
his general good sense largely entitles him; he j 
has no relish for Handel, none for Raffael or 
Niccolo Poussin, none for Milton ; and he speaks 
contemptuously of the. greatest musician, the 
greatest painters, and the greatest poet, without 
suspecting any deficiency in his own ears and 
eyes and intellectual faculties. But in the main, « 
the book bears marks of an observant, candid, and 
intelligent mind ; to other countries it will impart 
much information respecting the real state of 
Engrland ; in this it must necessarily be read with 
I(ess interest than elsewhere ; but it is one of those 
works which derives value from time; that which 
conveys no knowledge, and imparts little amuse- 
ment to the present generation, may communicate 
both when this age shall have passed away, and its 
BBomentous annals are become a tale of the times \ | 
that are gone. [Z;^ 

Coming from New York, and accustomed dur- 
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go many fan tD AflBcricn society, 
iptfCft wbai he warn in Eogkad nther wilh 
Ancriea thw with his Bsliie ca unli y . He pniies 
the coaifbrt and desnlincss of his fedgings ai 
Fahnouth, ooe of the last places where sn Elngfidi- 
BiaB would find cither; but such aeeoauDodatioBSt 
he ajs. would eosi more in the smallest town la 
America, or in fiid ooold noi be had. He finds 
tiie temnts noC only more obliging and indus- 
trious than those m the New World, but as look- 
lag better pleased and happier than pemns of the 
tame station in the land of political eqoality; 
where indcvd the ostentation of what is as sdb- 
ttantially enjoyed in England senrcs only to eicits 
mlgar insolence, and create feelings of discontent. 
The poor did not appear to him so poor as in other 
countries, and the most wretched cottages in our 
DeroDshire Tillages had a ■^f'^^h'ng which was 
wautiog in America ; they were * very poor in- 
' deed, but the windows generally whole and dean ; 

* DO old hats or bundles of rags stuck in as in 

* America, where people build but do not repair/ 
These marks of squalid poverty are to be found 
amoog us, but they sre not fiequent enough to 
meet the eye of a trsTeller. He thought there 
were hi fewer children to be seen Mout the 
houses ;. . the old world is not leas prolific than 
the new, sod the childien were probably at school 
or St work. Our rivere sufier by comparison with 
the Delaware, and the Hudson, and the St Law- 
rence. He repeats the story of a lady, who, ask- 
ing an Englishman if they had in Eagland any 
rivers like the Seine, interrupted herself, and added 
luighingly, * How can I be so silly? it is an island; 
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there are no rivers!' And M. Simond adds, * I 

* really think the lady was not so very much in the 

* wrong/ He seems to think that the beauty of 
a river must be in proportion to its magnitude, 
and so determined is he to see nothing beautiful 
in the rivers of an bland, that when speaking of 
the prospect from Richmond Hill, he says the 

{rospect would n'ot. be materially injured if the 
liames were dried up, * and its muddy bed filled 
and sanded over.* It is no wonder that he has so 
little knowledge of pictures and of poetry ! that 
he should call the song of the nightingale * a lively, 

* pleasing, Tulgar sort of melody ;' and say that 
Hamlet is * one of the most ill-conceived and in« 

* explicable of Shakspeare^s plays.* Such opinions 
in idl matters of taste might be expected in the 
tnan who can see no beauty in the Thames at 
Richmond. Non omnei omnia poaumut; and 
it is well for us that we cannot ; for if all men 
possessed the same powers, coveted the same ob- 
jects, and pressed forward after the same pursuits, 
there would be more bickering and jostling than 
there is in a world wherein. Heaven knows ! there 
is already but too much. The painter has no need 
of the musician's ear; the musician stands as little 
in want of the painter^s eye: the analyzing and 
anatomizing spirit which the physical sciences de- 
mand would stifle the imagination and deaden the . , 
feelings of a poet; while the man of business and | 
the man of the world require only such talents as * 
are the vrorid*s current coin, and bear the impress '' 
of the age. In some rare instances, indeed, the 
germs « every intellectual faculty seem to have 
been given in such proportions, that the gifted 
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BY POKEION TRAVSLLEU. ^5 

poMeesor might have attaiiied lo pre-«mioeiicc irf 
iny line which be chose; but life is not lon^ 
CDOOCh to cultivate them all, and perhaps the 
■und, in this its limited sphere, has not scope for 
tbeir deTelopement. If the ruling faculty does 
not, like Aaron's rod, snallow up the rest (which 
it Mons to do where great powers of calculation 
nist, or an extTaordiaary verbal memory,) yet. 
like trees in a thicket, that which shoots up nitli 
iDoit vigour overtops the rest, and, by over- 
ihadawing, dwarfs them. These remarks are 
applicable to the ^v^ite^ before ns, by whose faults 
Ibey have beea su^ested : he is a wretched coa- 
nbiswur, and a miserable critic, and, like most 
critick, presumptuous in proportion to his incapa- 
city: but he reasons with candour and sagacity' 
upon subjects within his reach, and we shall 
revHt to his remarks, more especially to his po- 
litical observations, with the respect which they 
desene. 

Laying aside hb volumes for the present, we 
must notice those of Mr. SUIinun, who visited 
Europe with the pleasant and bonounble ootn^' 
mission to purchase philosophical and cbenfical 
apparatus, and books for Yale CoUeg* in Coa* 
necticuL Cominjf in thia chaiacter, the Aoiericaii 
traveller brought with him such feelings aa be 
came a man <a lett«a and a member of that com' 
monwealth in which all distinctions of country 
should be forgotten, or remembered only when 

Sinciples and paramount intciesta are at stal«. 
is Journal represents England to the Americaiu 
as it is, and exlubits to the English a Gur wed* 
■nen of the teal American character. For \her8 
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are two distinct cliasses of people in America ; the 
descendants of those old settlers who carried with 
them habits of strict morality and austere religioii; 
y and the modem swarm of emigrants* renegadoet 
and refugees, who are neither incommoded with 
one nor the other. The former have outgrown 
the intolerance and bigotry of their ancestors, bat 
retained their virtues, and embellished them by 
humaner manners; they have been born under 
the form of government for which their fathen 
^ sighed in secret, and are republicans as much by 

principle and duty, as by prejudice and inherit- 
ance. Of such persons the federal party is chiefly 
GomposeJ2i * It has on its side,' to use the words 
of the Gallo-American traveller, ' a decided majo- 
' rity of the talents, the wealth, and the gentility d 

* the country ; from all appearance, I might say, 
' of the morality also* . . he adds, ' if I was not 

* aware that much may be placed to the account of 

* principles which are the effect of situation.' Most 
of the men who from principle bore arms against 
England during the revolution are now of this, 
which is the English party, to which Washington 

^imself adhered during the last years of his life. 

A But this party is as inferior in numbers as it is 
superior in every moral and intellectual qualifica- 
tion to the democrats, as they style themselveai] 
Many of these are descended from persons who 
left England, not on account of their virtues, nor 
for their good deserts; a large proportion are 
emigrants of the present generation ; of this clsss 
undoubtedly there are many who left their native 
country in the hope of bettering their condition 
by honest and honourable industry; others to 
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whom error only b impolible, who im Bgin cd thai 
more liberty most be enjoyed under a republicaii 
^Terament than, in their imagination, eziated 
here; but there are also politkal desperadoes 
whose revolutionary schemes had been frustrated 
at home,, .reftigees, not for conscience-sake^ nor 
for any principle, political or religious, but fbr the 
sake of escaping their creditors and the laws of 
their country ; adventurers of the worst descrip- 
tion, men of no fortunes, or of broken ones, with 
principles as loose as their allegiance, inflamed 
hearts and blasted characters, . .the disgrace of the 
country which they have left, and the pest and 
scandal of that which has received thenu It fa 
certain that feur the greater number of those news- 
papers which laboured so assiduously to create a 
war between England and the United States, and 
which during that war endeavoured not less assi- 
duously to exasperate it by every imaginable means 
of insult and audacious falsehood, were edited, not 
by Americans, but by emigrants, Scotch, Irish* 
and English. 

Mr. Silliman is a good representative of the 
best American character. He is republican 
enough, while he admires the cheerfulness and 
willingness of the servants in England, to 
consider the surly manners of the same class in 
America, and • the nUlen salvo for penonal dig* 
* nily^ with which they render their services, as 
proceeding from a cause which a patriot would 
not wish to remove, • . the multiplied resources and 
superior condition of the lower orders in America. 
No person will dispute the position that lesser 
evils are to be disregarded when they necessarily 
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vise from a greater good ; that position, however, 
is Doi applicable here. The inconvenience, in it> 
self not inconsiderable, and of which all Aroericam 
complain, arises from the absurd manner in which 
principles of political equality have been promul- tl 
gated ; and instead of being, as Mr. Silliman pe^ 
suades himself, indicative of a happier state of 
'i things than exists in England, it is symptomatic 

of a most perilous disease in the body politic. 
[JJniversal suffrage has literally made the people 
t ; the sovereign in America|^nd the Gallo-Americas 

\ traveller has most ably pointed out the dangen 

which for that reason are in full view. rGoveroon 
must obey the sovereign people or be dismissed,. • 
but the sovereign people are the multitude, and 
the multitude are the poor ; they envy the rich ; 
and in America there is nothing to soAen in- 
equality of wealth ; • . no ties of hereditary respect,. . 
no gradations of rank, .. scarcely any distinction but 
the broad and perilous one between the poor and 
the rich. The measures of government in Ame- 
i rica must therefore be unfavourable to the rich, 

and consequently to commerce, which is in that 
country the only road to richesr\ 

* A little more poverty in the multitude,' says 
this judicious writer, ' and property will fall an 
' easy prey by such means as an income tax a^ 
' sessed arbitrarily by commissioners in support of 

* any popular measures, . .by the establishment of 
' a national paper money,, .by a nuunmvtn, per 

* haps. The insecurity of property vrill then ope-^ 
' rate, as it has done everywhere, in Turkey, is 

* Persia, for instance, and in a less degree in 

* those parts of Europe where the gorvemment 
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' could nUe arbitnrf uues on iDdustry, and 
' where t^ adinioutntioa of justice w«s Ac- 
'peadeaL The iasecurity of propeny wiDTviably 
' followed by reiaxaUon of induxtrj utd improre- 

* ments. ignorance cud rudeoesa. and finally the 
< «sCabUshin«Rt of a tioiple arfailnry ^Temmeni. 
' It is no new observa^n. Ibat every reiolutioo 
' contains the soeds of another most opposite in 
' Us nature, and »c»ttera them belund it. We bave 
' yM lo see what is to spring up in Aoicrica iroai 

* a purely popular rcvoluUon.' 

Mr. Silliman is disgusted with our Vauxball, 
and with the open and scandalous immoralities by 
which the London theatres are disgraced ; the 
principles which call forth this condem nation may 
be derived from the old Puritans, but they are 
well founded ; and well regulated minds must ac- 
knowledge that the censure b but too well de- 
served. The prejudices of a while man who has 
been accustomed to the sight of slavery exist in 
him still so strongly, that he is disgusted at the 
calutrophe of Inkle and Yarico in the play*, and 
wishes it were possible ' to extricate Mr. Inkle,' 
as he calls him, * from bo unpleasant an embar- 
' rassDient as that of acknowledging a sable female 
' for his wife,' which, he says, in a great measure 
destroys the moral effect of the story. This is 
language which we should not have expected 
from B moral and religious man ; but it shews 
how impossible it is to breathe without injur? aa 
atmosphere contaminated w^th slavery. Our young 
gentry appeared to him ' probably Uie handsomest 

■ 'na ttutp,ta Hat .if^t Ut^wi u b« TM nmb. ud Hr. 
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* men on earth ;' ihii he ascribes in great measure 
to their habits of activity, which iceep them in 
florid health, and to the * correctness' of their 
dress. There is less finery, he says, than in 
America, and very few fops ; * the footmen are 

* almost the only coxcombs seen in London.'. . 
Mr. Silliman, it is to be feared, did not happen to 
para through Bond-street or St James's at the 
fashionable hours. 

In the country he is struck with the great 

* ' similarity of our domestic manners to tliose of 

New England, and expresses his surprise * that a 

* lapse of almost two centuries, and a state of 
' things in many important particulars so widely 

* different, should not have .produced a greater 
' deviation in the new country from the original 
' manners and habits of the parent island.' This 
we rejoice to hear : for assuredly no manners were 
ever more favourable to the developement of our 
moral and intellectual nature, nor more conducive 
to private happiness and public weal, than the 
domestic manners of England. Wherever these 
seeds are sown they will bring forth the same fruits; 
and the best wish that can be formed for mankind 
is, that they may be disseminated as widely as 
possible. Profligate demagogues, the renegadoes 
of one country and the pests of both, may assist 
an infatuated faction to excite and foster in the 
Americans a hatred towards England ; but it is 
fn unnatural hatred,.. a monstrous enmity,. .for 

1 no circumstance can possibly destroy the bonds 

UnoI affinity between the two nations; they haff 

.lisped the same mother-tongue, they have been 

led .at the same breasts of religion, they derivi 
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their knowledge from tbe smme menroira and 
rountsin springs ; Uiej eommiuiicale in the stune 
bread of life. The Ameticaa is indebted to Eag- 
laod for every thing which liss humsnized, erery 
thing which may adorn, ever)- thing which caa en- 
noble his chanictcr^fcnd that the old American*,, . 
the ^iiuine peopVof the country, .feel this, is 
evinced by the volumes before us. Eoglaud is U> 
them what Itnly and Greece are to the classical 
scholar, what Rome is to the RomoD Catholic, and 
Jerusalem to the Christian worid. Almost every 
hamlet, says Mr. Silliman. has been the scene 0( 
some memorable action, or the birth-place of some 
distin^ished person. It is interesting to observ-e 
this feeling, and trace its manifestation in a writer 
who makes no ostentation of his feelings, mad 
vho never disfigures his plain and faithful journal 
by any affectatiun of eloiguence or of seniitnent- 
Be visited Thomson's ffiave at Richmond, the 
house in which he had resided, and the summer- 
house in the (garden where be composed muiy of 
his poems. He wished also to visit Pope's viita, 
and his grotto, and his willow, which bad not ttieo 
been cut down ; but ' positive orders' had been 
given that no person should vee tlie house, and 
' we were obliged,* he says, ' to content ourselves 
^ ' with merely an eitemat view of a building which 
' was once honoured by the presence of the illtia- 
* trious bard. 1 make no reflections,' he adds. ' on 
' Sir John Briscoe, the present possessor; he may 
' have the best reasons Ibr this seemingly il liberal 
' conducL' At Hampton Court he was imprest 
with a thought * partaking at once of mOial giaa- 
' deur and of gnteful meluiGholy, that he wu 
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* actually in a palace^ and that kings, queens, 

* and illustrious men had trod the boards that 
' were then beneath his feet' He describes to 
his countrymen the colour, the flight, and the 
song of the skylark, * so much celebrated by the 

> I ' poets;*, .and the Tower guns, * of which they 

* read so oden in the newspapers,* and which in 
latter years have so oAen excited the proudest 
feelings of patriotism and joy in every true Eng* 

I lishman within hearing of their triumphant sound. 

{ An American who remembers that he is English 

by descent, language, and religion, . • that is to 
say, by every tie of moral and intellectual relation- 
ship, • • may be envied for his sensations in England. 
Greece and Italy, however interesting the recol- 
lections which they awaken, and however sublime 
the thoughts and feelings which they may call 
forth, .give also a melancholy sense of earthly in- 
stability, and force upon us a humiliating contrast 
between elder and later times. But England, in 
the full glory of arts and arms, in the plenitude 
of her streng^ and the exuberance of her wealth, 
in her free government and pure faith, just laws 
and uncomipted manners, public pros^ity and 
private happiness ; England, in each and all of 
these respects, presents an object not to be paral- 
leled in past ages or in other countries, • • an object 
which (Ills with astonishment the understanding 
mind, and which the philosopher and the Christian 
may contemplate not only with complacency but 
with exultation, with the deepest gratitude to the 
Almighty Giver of all good, and the most am'mat- 
ing hopes for the fiirtber prospects and progitss 
•of mankind. 
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On his first entrance Into London, the * City 

* of Cities/ as he justly calls it, the American trar 
veller, who had been long anticipating the emotions 
which he should then experience, was not a little 
disappointed at finding himself perfectly unmoved ; 
but he soon discovered the comfort of its accom- 
modations, so difierent fiom those which an Ame- 
rican city afibrds to a stranger, and found all the 
gratification which he had expected in beholding 
Uie capital of this great empure and its objects of 
ancient or modem interest : unlike in this to the 
Gallo-American writer, who, when he speaks of 
an old city, says that it is ' consequently' ugly; 
but that writer u as uniformly unfortunate in all 
observations connected with taste, as he is judi* 
dous in his general remarks. The contrast be^ 
tween these writers in taste and in feeling is 
curiously shewn by their remarks upon Oxford. 
M. Simond says, ' it looked old, dusty, and 
*' wormeaten, the streets silent and deserted.' 

* No place,' says Mr. Silliman, * ever impressed 

* me with such feelings of admiration and awe» 
' and I presume it is without a parallel in the 

* world. Instead of the narrow and dirty lanes 
*of trading towns, and the confiised noise of 

* commerce, there are spacious and quiet streets, 

* with fine houses of stone. The whole town 

* has an unrivalled air of mag^ficence and dig(- 

* nity.' M. Simond accredits the refuted calum* 
nies of what he is pleased to call * a certain illus- 

* trious literary association,' • • to wit, certain writers 
in the Edinburgh Review,, .and says that when 
Oxford ceased to teach exploded doctrines, H 
tsught nothing at all in their stead. Mr.Siliii 
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OQ the eontrary, inquires fiurther, and is better 
satisfied, and affirms that the English universities 
luive been greatly misrepresented in America. 
They cannot, he says, be fairly compared with the 
more circumscribed institutions in his own coun- 
try :• .if the parallel were to be made, it should 
be with some individual college, and then the 
* .] American institutions would have less reason to 

shrink from the comparison ;• • * comparatively his 

* own colleges are more respectable than he had 

* imagined, although in many things certainly in- 
^ . * lerior/ We cordially join him in the hope and 

eipectation that the American colleges will be- 
eoDM more and more honourable and useful to 
their country. Let the seeds pf knowledge and 
improvement be sown where they will, the fruiti 
are for all mankind. 

. Mr. Silliman acknowledges that the literary men 
of England write their language with more purity 
than most literary men in America, and that in 
England gross blunders at the bar and in Parlia- 
ment are not so common as in the American Con- 
mss and courts of law : but he insists (and in 
Italics) that the Engli$h language it more cor-^ 
redly tpoken at thii time by Uie mate of the 
American^ than by the most of the Englith na- 
tion. This assertion is founded upon a common 
and easy mistake as to the nature of provincial 
dialects, and upon a curious fact in the history of 
language. There are no provincial dialects in 
America; emigrants from all parts of Great Bri- 
tain have met there, and intermixed with each 
other, and with natives of the country ; the pecu* 
parities of dialect have necessarily been melted 
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down into the geneiml speedy which is oooiiDoa 
English; and this is the language, therefore, 
which all childien learn as their mother-longiie. 
The low-bred Londoner does not transmit his 
Tulgar shibboleth, and the child of the Northum- 
brian is free from the 6irrr which sticks in the 
throat of his father. Dialects can only be pre- 
senred by collective bodies speaking the langtage 
which they acquired in their youth ; they cannot 
therefore continue in promiscuous colonies. But 
there is a wide difierence between provincial and 
Tul^r dialects ; the former is only a difeent and 
antiquated form of our genuine speech, and as 
such it is recognized, whenever men of genius 
have thought proper to write in it. Without re- 
ferring to earlier or inferior writers, it is sufficient 
to mention Burns,, .a poet of such exquisite feli- 
city, that his writings are relished by persons who 
are obliged to study them as a foreign bnguage. 
And in the * Antiquary,' and the other novels from 
the same masterly hand, the mixture of northern 
dialects, which considerably impedes the pleasure 
of a south-country reader, must, in a far greater 
degree, enhance the delight with which these tales 
are perused by persons who are familiar in what 
we may be allowed to call our Doric dialect. 
Vulgarisms, on the contrary, are always offensive, 
and must exist wherever ignorance and vulgarity 
are found : from these, which are the real corrup- 
tion of language, it is not possible that America 
should be more free than England. There are 
other corruptions which arise from fashiun, aflfec- 
tation, and the various causes which are always 
operating to vitiate the style of the day and debase 
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litenlure : these also will be found in both coun- 
tries» and plenUfully in both ; the crop of weeds 
b one which never fails. With resard to Ameri- 
canisinst as they are called, it would be unphilo- 
aophical in the extreme to condemn them by 
wholesale, as contraband. No author ever shackled 
himself by more absurd restrictions (not even the 
Lipogrammatists, or those who built altars and 
batched eggs in verse) than Mr. Foy, when he re- 
solved to use no other words in his history than 
were to be found in Dryden. The. vocabulary of 
a living language never can be limited ; new 
words will frequently be set afloat, and if they are 
struck in the mint (^analogy,, .if the standard be 
lawful, and the die good, they .must become cur- 
rent coin. Such words, whether we receive them 
from America, or America from us, enrich the 
language, of which we are joint heirs, and which 
is the common wealth of both. 

It b observed by Mr. Silliman, that the opi- 
nions of the English concerning his country are 
in violent extremes, America being with some 
another name for barbarism and anarchy, and 
with others for overflowing liberty, plenty, and 
happiness. There are individuals, he says, 

* whose admiration of America knows no bounds, 

* • .whose language concerning us is always that 

* of extravagant encomium, and who heap odium 

* upon their own country in proportion as they 

* exaggerate the advantagpes of ours.' In the 
course of his travels, he fell in with Winterbotham, 
the dissenting minister, who being imprisoned in 
the early part of the French Revolution, for uttering 
■edition iu a sermon, occupied the time of bis con*- 
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Ccriy Ml aceomt, of Amaii 
■ wasahiideMe: 1m UoMrif ahraja daded 
hftTinf uMd Um «HMtMiimi far wUdi ha waa 
fbimd goflty, and it was tha Ann hdiflf of Ua 
Cnendiandof hitcongfagation, thrtlM had 
eonncted upon ftbe afUcnoe: it b tha 
booooiabla to him, that bdag Ihna an oggr i cfod 
mn, be ihoiild aften i aid i bavo ooademnad Urn* 
•eif far entering into the ^ewa of the poKtieal 
icfarmen. * I beaid him tej/ wm Mr. Sillimin, 
« that he oonrideied the TiewB of hk old eoadyouna 
^■s hostile to idigionaad the best hrtewsts of 

* msnkind ;* and m proof of this, he idated a 
number of anecdotes ooneeniin|^ the communiea* 
tions made to him by his swoastes in Newgate, 
who had fallen into like condemnation. * One of 

* them told him that his views and those of his 
' friends were not confined to the reformation of 

* the government, and that when a£birs should 

* come into their hands, not a public teacher of 
' religion should be suffered to exist.' Winteiw 
botham, who had not contemplated sudi extremi- 
ties, resolutely replied, *Sir, I am a preacher; 

' and the moment I get free firom prison, I shall ' 
' preach again.* * Then, Sir,' replied his companion, 
' I will be the first to plunge a dagger into your 
' bosom/ This fact alone ought to prove what 
indeed no reflecting person can doubt, that if the' 
&bric of government in this country were to be 
overthrown, the English Revolution would have its 
Robespierres and its Heberts; its proscriptions 
^d persecutions; a course as bloody as that' 
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which we have witnessed in France ; and, in all* 
probabilit^r* a far more deplorable termination. 

We will quote one more anecdote from Mr. Sil- 
liman« and in his own words. He relates it upon 
the authority of a very venerable and respectable 
man, to whom he was introduced at Edinburgh ; 
who was an early and intimate friend of Dr. 
Witherspoon ; and tQ whom those letters on the 
i i education of children, which are printed in Dr. 

Witherspoon's works, were originally written. 
This gentleman Mr. Silliman may well have 
thought old enough to have known the fact, and 
respectable enough to be entitled to full belief. 
> * It seems that Hume received a 'religious 

* education from his mother, and early in life wu 

* the subject of strong and hopeful religious im- 

* pressions ; but as he approached manhood they 

* were effaced, and confirmed infidelity succeeded. 

* Maternal partiality, however alarmed at first, 

* came at length to look with less and less pain* 
' upon thb declension, and filial love and reve- 

* rence seem to have been absorbed in the pride 

* of philosophical scepticism; for Hume now ap-. 
' plied himself with unwearied and unhappily with 

* successful efforts, to sap the foundation of his 

* mother^s faith. Having succeeded in this dread- 

* ful work, he went abroad into foreign countries;* 

* and as he was returning, an express met him in* 
' London, with a letter from his mother, informing 

* him that she was in a deep decline, and could 

* not long survive ; she said she found herself 

* without any support in her distress ; that he 

* Jiad taken away that source of comfort upon 
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* which in all ates of aflffidion she used to idj, 

* and thai she now found her mind wnking into 
' despair : she did not doubt that her son wouki 

( ' sfibrd her some substitute for her rdig^ion, and 
' she conjured him to hasten to her, or at least to 

* send her a letter, containing such consolatioiis' 
*9M philosophy can afibrd to a dying mortaL 
' Hume was overwhelmed with anguish on re*' 
*ceiviDg thb letter, and hastened to Scotland* 

* travelling day and night ; but before he arrived* 

* his mother expired. No permanent impression 
' seems however to have bc«n made on bis mind- 
*by this most trying event; and whatever rs- 

* morse he might have felt at the moment, he 
' soon relapsed into his wonted obduracy of heart.' 

This anecdote, if it were authentic, would have 
shewn what many anecdotes which are undoubt- 
edly true have exemplified, how false philosophy 
restores the stin^ to Death, and gives again the 
fictory to the Grave. 

But Mr. David Hume, the historian's nephew, 
has proved the story to be false, by unquestionable 
dates, and by a circumstance noticed in the manu- 
script memoirs of the late Dr. Carlisle, 'an emi- 

* nent clergyman of the Scottish church, and 
' friend of the historian.' The circumstance, 
interesting in itself and decisive upon the sub- 
ject, is thus related in the manuscript, as by this 
^ntleman transcribed^. * When David and the 

* Hon. Mr. Boyle, brother of the late Earl of 

* la a letter to the Editor of the Qaftrterljr JUrieir, where (is the 
P*per Qoir rvpoblUhed) this anecdote had beea q«oted from Mr. SUli- 
•M'l Trmvele, ia Um belief of its amthMtieitjr. 
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Glasgoir were both in London, ai the period 
when Davidte mother died^ Mr. Boyle hearing of 
itv soon after went into his apartment* for &y 
both lodged in the same house* where he found 
him in the deepest affliction, and in a flood of 
tears. After the usual topics of condolence^ 
Mr. Boyle said to him, ** My friend, you owe 
this uncommon gprief to your having thrown 
off the principles of religion: for if you had 
not, you would have l^en consoled by the 
firm belief, that the good lady, who was not 
only the best of mothers, but the moit pitnu 
of Chrittiatu^ was completely happy in the 
realms of the just.'* To which David replied, 
** though I throw out my tpeculaiioni to enters 
tain and employ the learned and metaphytical 
worlds yet, in other things, I do not think so 
difierently from the rest of mankind as yoa 
imagine.** 

Hume b an author from whose high and well- 
deserved reputation it is very far from our wish to 
detract; he is a most able and delightful writer; 
and a very sagacious one upon all points in which 
a sense of religion is not required. But his 
nephew has been strangely mistaken in supposing 
that by relating tliis story be should repair the 
wrong which the American traveller had offered to 
the bbtorian's fame ; for surely, the true anecdote 
(though of a less painful khid) is as little credita- 
ble to him as the &l8e one. If he were consckms 
of a latent belief in those truths which are neces- 
sary for our consolation and support in the hour 
of affliction, As they are for our directkm and our 
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only abiding comfort at all times, his excuse for 
endeavouring to shake the faith of others would , f 

be the less, and his sin proportionally the greater. 
The Due de Levis thinks that there is little 
for the infidel philosophy to do in Eng^land. T%e 
people of tliat country, so ' renowned for the rec* 

* titude of their judgement,' had, in his opinion, 
been * cured of the deplorable follies of puritanism, 
' even before the Revolution of 1688 ; and at this 

* time it is not necessary to live long in England 
' for discovering that theism is the most common 

* religious opinion/ and that the Establishment is 
supported and respected merely as a useful insti« 
tution. The Duke seems to believe that he com- ' | 
pliments the English by delivering this opinion. 

Were it well founded, there would be no hope of 
that stability in our political constitution which 
(he writer thinks certain. There are but three 
changes, he says, which the English constitution 
cau undergo: it may become an absolute mo- 
narchy, the Parliament either being destroyed, or * 
retaining only a nominal existence; ..it may be- 
come an aristocracy, the monarchy being abolished, 
and Parliament uniting in itself the executive and 
legislative powers ; • .'or it may become a demo- 
cracy, administered by revocable and temporary 
representatives, the monarchy and the peerage be- 
ing abolished. The Duke proceeds to shew with 
sufficient force, the reasons which render the two 
first of these changes in the highest degree im- 
probable; the other alternative be dismisses with 
contempt : it is so little probable, he says, and 
such a government has so little analogy with the 
BBAimers, the habits, and the prejudices of oar old 
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Europe, that he shall not dwell upon it;..ic 
would evidently be nothing more than a state of 
anarchy and transition. Thai indeed is certain; 
such a system, wherever it exists, can imly be t 

■ . "l^ atate of anarchy and transition ; • • but is it equally 

' p.> certain that we are in no danger of being brought 

I..*! into that state? 

j- ''.ill * One thing,* says the Gallo- American observer, 

-M. Simondt * surprises us more and more every 

* day,, .it is the great number of people who dis- 

* approve, not only the present measures of mi- 
^ . * nisters, but the form and constitution of tlie 

' government itself. It is stigmati/^ as vicious, 

* corrupt, and in its decay, without hope or remedy 

* but in a general reform, and in fact a revolution. 

* It appears to me that the friends of the admi- 

* nistration, and of all administrations, are in s 

* small minority : of the other two parties, one 

* does not seem disposed to approve of any ad- 

* ministration, and neither of the present This 

* is a most alarming state of things ; a spark 

* might set the whole political machine in a blaze; 

* and yet looking around at the appearance of all 

* things, it seems a pity that so much good should 

* necessarily be abandoned in pursuit of better, 

* and by the means of a revolution. Every body 

* disclaims a revolution d la Franpaite; but who 

* is so presumptuous as to fancy a revolution, whea 

* once begun, can be c^uided and stopped at plca- 
*aure?' 

The question is easily answered: every revo- 
lutionary faction, and every revolutionary leader ; • • 
witness the Constitutionalists and the Girondistet, 
and the Cordeliers, and the Jacobines in Frasos; 
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witness La Fayette* Brisaot, Petion, Danton, and 
Robespierre. 

These were the first feeling^ of a judiciouSy 
dispassionate, and perfectly impartial observer. As 'I 

he remained longer in England, and travelled j 

fiuther from the metropolis, he thought that the I 

spirit of discontent was in great measure confined to . [ 

London ; and that in tl^ country fewer persons '| 

ipoke of revolution, either to wish or fear it, or :* 

believe the people ripe for it. By this time he ! J 

began to understand something of the excess to 
which the spirit of party is carried in England, to 
the destruction of all sense of right and wrongf, 
honour, veracity, patriotism, and principle of every 
kind ; but in supposing that the public themselves 
saw this in the same light, M. Simond was mis- 4 

taken : * party writei-s,' he says, speakinn^ in par* 
ticular of the anarchist journals, * are not believed 
* sincere, and without that belief there is no real 
' persuasion.' This is true as far as it regards 
the well-informed class of society with whom the ; 

traveller conversed, and from whom he forms his < 

judgment; but it is not to this class that the 
apostles of anarchy direct their inflammatory dis- 
courses ; it is to the credulous, the ignorant, and I 
the half-informed, that they address themselves ; it 
is to the countrymen who sit round the ale-house 
fire, open-eared, sucking in sedition with their 
tobacco ; it is to the manufacturers and journey- ( 
men, who believe in their weekly newspaper as 
they do in Leake's pills, and swallow both poisons 
with implicit faith ; it is to the great mass of an ^ 
uneducated people. That the great mass of our 
population should be in a state which renders them i 
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the easy dupes of every mischievous demagogue, 
Is not the fault of the present ag^ ; we, at least, 
have seen and acknowledged the evil, and though 
no adequate measures have yet been adopted 
< for remedying it, still a beginning has been made: 
but meanUme the evil exists in its full force, and 
we feel but too sensibly how the sins of the ftithen 

' j 1 • are visited upon the children, according to the just 

ordinance of Heaven and tlie usual course of 
human events. 

[ . * The liberty of the press,' says M. Simond, ' is 

* the palladium of English liberty, and at the same 
'time its curse,. .a vivifying and decomposing 

* principle, incessantly at work in the body politic. 
' It is the only plague, somebody has sdd, which 
' Hoses forgot to inflict on Eg^pt Thb modern 

* plague penetrates, like the vermin of old, into 

* the interior of fomilies, cariying with it deiiuna- 

* tion and misery.' The private nuisance, however, 
has been in a g^reat degree checked by the heavy m 
damagres which were awarded some years ago in t 
case of flagrant slander. Before that time the in- 
famous attacks which were made upon the cha- 
racters of women, married or unmarried, rendered 
this abuse a national disgrace. But the public 
evil continues, and exists in an aggravated degree. 

* There is not,' says the American traveller, ' an- 

* other government in Europe who could k>ng 
' withstand the attacks to which this is continusllj 
'exposed;' and again, 'the threatening storms 

* of (action hovering incessantly over the British El 
' horizon,, .the exaiggeration of debates,, .the mis- 
' representation of party papers,, .grive to this 

* country the qq;>earance or being perpetually on 
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• the brink of revolutioii/ In his jodgtment the 
danger is more apparent than real» because militaiy 
usurpation is impossible in a country like England, 
where the people are, by long habit and principle^ 
arerse to a muitary system ; and because an anii«^ 
hitious reformer would find himself installed as 
minister by his success, and must then inevitably 
discover that the reforms concerning which he had 
long and loudly declaimed are impracticable. This 
indeed is certain. But it is not of usurpation that 
we are in danger; ..usurpation, whether civil or 
military, is one of the latter stages of revolution ; 
and overturn ! overturn ! overturn ! is as much 
the maxim of the reformers, as it is the text of 
the Ludditesi their practical disciples. However 
willing some among our demagogues might be to 
enact the part of Lord Protector, their Jeadera 
resemble Cromwell as little in their talents as in 
their private morals; for Cromwell, though he 
continued to bear the semblance of enthusiasm 
after he had ceased to be an enthusiast, was al- 
ways a religious man, and exemplary in all the 
domestic relations of life. The danger is, that we 
may be brought into a state which ultimately 
renders usurpation practicable, and disposes the 
great majority to submit to it willingly, or even 
gladly, for the sake of security, which must ever 
be their chief desire, as it is indeed the first otgect 
of civil society. Six years have elapsed since this 
writer thought the dianger was * more apparent 
' than real.' During that interval great changes 
have taken place. We were then involved in a 
war, the longest, the most arduous, and ultimately 
the most triumphant, in which this country 

X 
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•fcr engaged.' The tide of that war had not yel 
begun to turn in our &vour ; but although th^ 
Northern prophets predicted our defeat as iih 
Stable* and declared that no man ' above the 
* level of a drivelling courtier, or a feeble fanatic, 
' could look at the contest without trembling every 
' inch of him for the result;' and though Lord 
Wellington was vilified week afier week by the 
foul-mouthed and igpnorant journalists of an au- 
dacious fiiction, and his military talents held up to 
contempt, the events of the war at. that time oo* 
cupied the largest share of public attention ; the im* 
pulse which its expenditure gave to manufacture! 
and agriculture employed all hands in profitable 
activity, and every heart, which was not cankered, 
took a lively interest in the just and honourable 
cause of its country. Never was any war tep 
minated more gloriously. From the mouth of the 
Tagus to the Garonne, the French were beaten 
inch by inch, and this career of military achieYe> 
ment was concluded by a victory of which it is no 
exaggeration to say that it has dimmed the splen- 
dour of all former fields, and that it will be r^ 
membered to the honour of the Britbh name, ai 
loufT as the name and the 'language of Britain 
■hall endure. Peace had been the desire of sfl 
parties; the rulers and the sound part of the 
people looked to it as the object of the war ; the 
factious clamoured for it, some from the mere 
principle of opposition, which implies the absence 
of any other principle ; some, perhaps, from mif 
taken notions of humanity ; and others, the selA 
styled friends of liberty, from an unnatural and 
traitorous attachment to the enemy of their coua* 
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Irt. .dMt CMB7 * ■"'•"^ * BMrtkUi^ft 
fi^iy d«|Mm At Mit ttUM^ dit Mit raUbM, 
llieiiiotlprodigdorhlood. Bwm wis aft kngdk 
cfteted, uid M il ought to be; wt woo it fa 
biltk,aBd dielilBd dittmM bcfim the wiBs cT 
ftiis. TUi WM a giMt and toddtt clMag«» and 
ioeh a ckaags^ howBvar dMnbla^ howavat a#* 
ees8uy, hoawvar bMcAdd atlaiti aoold aat oaenr 
witbcmt BUMb iaimiNihita iaewwanhaflt. It waa 
Boi our urilitaij dnartoKais aloaa tiiat vfva 
npoo tha war tt/bMUbmeaU it arao avny tMaadi 
or trader and ataiyUad of iadnrtiywfaidi waaia 
any way oo u n tcte d wUi tha war or failhimgod hf^ 
it The otdaanee, for hwtanoe, eaiplo|ad tb!a 
fbundrieik the gnnimMn, Ac Ac ; these manii* * 

ftdories celled upon the iron and brass works. 
ind the (umeces kept the colliers in activity : thus 
it WIS in every part of the great political machine 
(Ibe most complicated thst ever existed), whed 
within wheel, and when one was checked, the ob- 
struction was felt through alL The whole annual « 
war expenditure, to the amount of not less than | 
Ibrty millions, was st once withdrawn from circu- 
lation. But public expenditure is like the fountain- 
tree in the Indian paradise, that diffuses in fer- 
tilizing streams the vapours which it was created 
to collect and condense for the purpose of moia 
beneficially returning and distributing theuL A 
vacuum was inevitably produced by this sudden 
diminution ; and the general dislocation which en- 
sued may not unaptly be compared to the settling 
of the ice upon a wide sheet c^ water : explosiooa 
ere heard and convulsions are seen on all sides ; 
jn one pkce the ruptured ice is dislodged and 1 
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Med up» in anotber it sinks; sounds inexpressible 
by language, and wflder than the howling^ of the 
wUderncsSt are emitted on every side* and thus the 
agitation continues &r many hours till the whole 
has found its lerel* and nature resumes in silence 
its ordinary course. 

' A like tSeei must always be occasioned by the 
transition from war to peace, different in degree 
according as the war has been more or less pio> 
tractcd, and according to the scale on which it has 
been carried on. The transition from peace te 
war, so infinitdy deplorable in other respects, brings 
with it less disturlmnce to the trading concerns of 
the community ; those merchants whose dealings 
lie with the enemy are ruined, and credit recdYcs 
a sudden shock, but the effects are partial and 
transitory ; and an increased activity produces an 
increased circulation, and on all sides a demand E \ 
for labour. In the present case, many causes con* 
J curred to aggravate the embarrassment which un* j; 

(* avoidably accompanied the return of peace. As i 

the country had never before been engaged in so u 
momentous a contest, the expenditure had bees ^ 
greater than any country had ever before sustained, i 
and the exertions of every kind greater than erer ^ 
^ had been made before by any known nation. We 

were at one time cut off* from foreign supplies of 
grain, and we had to feed large armies in an 
unproductive land. Extensive tracts of ground 
which had hitherto lain waste, were theremre, tt 
great expense, but with the prospect of an ade- | { 
quate return, brought into cultivation in all paili 
of Great BriUdn ; on a sudden the question came 
upon us at the return of peace, whether we wcrs 
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to iifif the ports, th&t prarisioni of erery Had 
mtj*t become as cheap as possible for the good 
of the whole community, or whether the general 
mod would not be belter consulted b; shutting 
tMB) and keeping up the price of agricullund 
praduBB, to save the ogricuUuial ioterest Irom 
niia. Here wu a qiiesiion which at first sight 
j^ipcand simple to every man, whether he sftw 
the Ubitk or the while side of ihe shield, and as 
pkin aa his own direct p«renna1 interest ; but it 
Mongs lo the metaphysics of political economy, 
and ■■ bt reality iDfiuitely complicated and infinitely 
difGcnlL And this point was not mooted for the 
diMUMJun of speculative men lo be considered at 
leiaun and dispassiotiately investigated in indif- 
ferent times ; it was brought forward as a practical 
quotion of immediate vital importance, and debated 
with atl the blind vehemence of private interest 
and popular prejudice. While the Corn Bill was 
in d^te, the evil which the landholders de- 
precated was going on ; and when the bill was 
paued, the proposed remedy wliich lud been 
•olicilcd so eagerly, and so violently opposed, 
produced no perceptible effect in either way. The 
dislocation hsd taken place in the natural course 
of IhiDgs, and in the natural course things tbuud 
their level,, .but while they were finding it, great 
Inconvenience arose, and widely extended distress. 
The agriculturists received a severe shock ; the 
credit on wiiich they used lo rely was withdrawn, 
the markets fell, and ruin stared them in the 
&ce. 

A set of miserable sciolists have maintained that 
•'^^■bnesa i« the foundation of all our virtues w 
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* ' wdl M of all our yiceii« the ruling passion and 

prime impulse of the best men as well as of the 
wont;. .there is therefore no other diflferenoe, 
upon this philosophy, between Epictetus and Ti- 
berius, or Howard and Buonaparte, than that the 
one was a better calculator than the other. Hie 
opinion is not less* execrable in morals than the 
principle itself is prejudicial when operating in 
ordinary life, whether as it regards individuiUs or 
communities. Heavy as the taxes were during 
the war, the rents of land were raised in more 
than an adequate proportion; a disposition too 
generally prevailed to exact from the tenant the 
largest possible sum. When the revulsion Uxk 
place, the tenant was equally .disposed to make 
his advantage of the landlord, and demanded i 
reduction not less exorbitant than the former ad- 
vance. Each party, in its turn, endeavoured to 
j profit to the uttermost by the unfavourable sitna* 

I tion of the otlier, . . the standard of equity wu 

i disregarded. High rents, which were as much 

I the consequence of moral as of political causei) 

of error as of circumstances, have had their share 
in producing the existing distress ; and those land- 
j lords who had screwed them to the highest point, 

^ are the persons who now experience the moit 

inconvenience ; where the advance had beea 
moderate, the tenants were able to withstand i 
temporary pressure. The manufacturing and oom- 
^merdal interests owe much of their embarrassment, 
in like manner, to the avidity with which immediate 
gtLin has been pursued. The iron trade, for in* 
^ stance, is one which has suffered most Some 

years ago this was so lucrative a- branch of butf' 
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^m, IM fflMt cspiUliBts, and even men of nuik. 
uwri>d Mb k; men who were actually rich, uid 
^M> &i tAm times would bave believed them' 
tint m, MvU not be contented with the safe 
tad n^JiT mtums which their property would 
htm jUM h land or in the funds, but for tiie 
akiW MOnwua profit risqued it, maicing^ them- 
■dMi MfMJmtl Qpon chances and circumstances 
vtud Oif (Mid -leither foresee nor control. Ttie 
gain bdiif il proportion to ibccKtentof the works 
white kwM • lucrative concern, every man ex- 
tended Ul mks to the utmost ; the pos^bilitj of 
pndndlf mote iron than might be re<)uired was 
not Idin fal* the account ; more therefore wms 
produced thsD the country could consume, or thaa 
fml nmld be found for by exportation, and the 
trade wu litenlly ruined by its prosperity, as 
orerfeeding biuigs on disease in the animal bodj 
and death. 

^ia, though the most striking inslaoce which 
could be given, is not the only one ; there are 
many articles with which the marltei both at home 
and abroad has been overstocked. For it must not 
be dissembled that both America and the conti- 
DCntal natioiM have leamt to manufacture for them* 
■elves many things for which they bad been ac- 
customed to depend upon England. It is vaia 
to imagine that improvements in machinery can 
fwany length of time be confined to the country 
in which they btc invented ; and attempts to pr^ 
vent manufacturers from emigrating by penal sta- 
tutes, are not only oppressive, but ineilicaciousL 
Both men and machinery have found their way 
'iMad i the mumfacturine; system has almck not 
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there ; we may perhaps find out new markets (ce^ 
tainly neither enterprise nor activity will be want- 
ing in the search), but rery many of the old ones 
are preoocupied* and must continue to be cloaol 
against us. There b no ultimate evil in thb: on 
t£e contrary, it would be easy to shew that grest 
ulUmate good must arise from it, both to ourselves, 
and to the general interests of mankind,, .from 
which no natk>n can separate its own with ini* 
punity. But the unavoidable temporary conie- 
quences are disappointment and loss, with no in- 
considerable degree of embarrassment and distress. 
While other countries have thus been learning to 
manufiicture for themselves (and this, it should be 
remembered, they would have done in peace as 
well as in war, and probably ~s66ner in peace), 
improvements have continually been made in our 
machinery at home, all tending to diminish the 
necessity for human labour, . . here also is a great 
prospective good, and a great present evil; the 
I good permanent, the evil only for a season. And 

J still further to lessen the demand for labour, when 

aufiicient employment could not be found for 
adults, children have been taken from their mo- 
ther's side, from the sporCs which should have in- 
4-' Yigorated their bodies, and the schools which 

should have disciplined their mind and g^iyen them 
at least the rudiments of morality and relig^n, to 
be worked night and day amid the filth and stench 
of manu&ctories, to the sacrifice of enjoyment, 
health, morals,.. of all which distinguishes 'im- 
nortal man from brute animals, and all which 
\ Tenders life, .mere animal life, .desirable ! These 

coin ci ding causes have thrown upon the public a 
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Tut number of pereoasi, able and vrilling to work, 
bul unoble to obtain occupation, and tbis at & 
lime when the landed interest on nhom they ue 
thrown are least able to support the buitben. 
And here it may be asked whether any resl dimi- 
nutioD of ibe public expenditure has been eSect«d 
by disbanding the ten thousand sddiera whom 
government more wisely wished to hare retained 
to the service? The great and ui^nt evil being 
that GO many hands are turned out of employ, it is 
mutifest that none of these men can find empioy- 
Dwnt without standing in the place of others who 
(rant it,.. in other words, that the whole ten thou- 
saad must be thrown upon the country Midem 
numeru, though not totidem perioni*; and if 
anything be saved by transferring them from the 
anny estimates to the poor-rates, the paltry par- 
simony is more than counterbalanced by other 
consequential and obvious evils. 

Things were not in this state when M. Simond 
thought that the danger of political convulsioa ia 
this country was more apparent than real. Our 
a^culture was then in the highest degree flou- 
lishinK, the revenue every year more produciiva 
than the last; trade, though fluctuating in its dif< 
ferent branches, pre-eminently prosperous on the 
whole: the proprietors of lands, in the observer's 
own words. . * out of the vortex and safe at anchor ;' 
•nd the monied men eager ' to buy land, being a 
' «»fe property and a permanent revenue, and be- 
' cause there was an inundation of wealth in the 
' coootiy.' Then also events of the utmost ma^ 
nitude and moment were passing upon the cmt 
political stage ; tvtrj man was more or len ute- 
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Tested ia the tremendous tragedy of war, and the 
coluoins of the fturtious journalists, our Brissod 
mnd Marats, Girondistes and JacobineSfWhigi; 
■ -t^ 'Ultra-Whigrg, and downright Anarchists* were ia 

.great part occupied with the detail of passing 
events,. . so that, though they drugged every thin^ 
with poison, the venom itself was diluted, tod 
-there was less of it. Yet even then it was the 
first feeling of this judicious observer, that a spsil 
might set the whole machine in a blaze; and wbei 
more knowledge of the country and of the people 
had lessened the force of his first impressions, aad 
made him believe, as he hoped, that a state cf 
.things productive of such infinite good was in no |: 
danger of being subverted, he still perceived that 
no other government in Europe could long with* 
stand the attacks to which this is constantly a^ 
posed ; that the abuse of the press is the curse af 
English liberty, and that the press has in it a de* 
composing as well as a vivifying principle... Let 
1 as beware how we suffer the decomposing one il 

I predominate ! It has already been at work toa 

' successfully and too long. The outrages of tin 

Luddites. . in consequence of which the manufiK- 
iurers are removing from Nottingham, and the 
4-^ next generation may perhaps see grass growiof 

'in the streets of that now populous city, .were nat 
occasioned by any grievances real or imaginsiy, 
nor by any actual distress ; they have proceeded 
fix>m a spirit of insubordination, created, fostered, 
and inflamed by the periodical press. The sgri> 
cultural rkHs were not occasioned by distress,. . 
the unhappy culprits who suffered for them under 
^ ihe scotence of tha law w^re men pC substaacf 
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It was not * Poverty and his cousiii Neoesntj who 
• brought them to those doings** and to that de» 
plorable end;.. it was the spirit of factious di»> 
content, excited for the paq>oses of revolution by 
demagogue orators, and demagogue journalists* 
who now do not even affect to conceal the object 
at which they aim. If one man instigates another 
to commit murder, the instigator, as well as the 
I instrument, is punished: here the instruments 
i alone have suffered, and the greater criminals pro> 
j ceed with unabated or even increasing zeal in 

their endeavours to provoke fresh excesses, and i 

hurry on fresh victims to destruction, without 
compunction for the past, and regrardless by what » 

means 'they may accomplish the consummaticm 
which they seek. 

This (emi)er has been unequivocally shewn upon 
the present distress among the labouring and ma* 
nutbcturing classes. Such numerous bodies of 
men having been thrown out of employ, every 
{rood man perceived the necessity of affording 
them temporary relief, and the propriety of alle* 
\iating the poor-rates by voluntary aid, till altera- 
tive measures of permanent policy could be devised 
and broup^ht into action for gradually removing a 
burthen that was becoming intolerable. It was as 
obviously expedient that this should be done, as 
that the surgeon should apply a tourniquet to the 
bhattered limb till he can amputate it And to 
this course common humanity and common sense 
instantly pointed. British feeling and British 
generosity have never been appealed to in vain. 
But in what manner has this appeal been an- 
swered by the Ultra-Whigs and the Radical Ro- 
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.' ; fonnertv .the kuife and cmutery men ? It is the 

old story of the needy Knife-Grinder and the 
Friend of Humanity, in which the Rights of Man 

.t' are prescribed, and the Sixpenite refused. What 

was there feigned in playful satire has been the 
exact course pursued by our demagogies, in the 
mvowed hope that unrelieved distress may exaspe- 
rate the pec^le against the government, and with 
the deliberate intention of inflaming the ignorant 
multitude, and setting them on. 

There was, according to our judgement, a great 
error committed by the distinguished and excdlent 
persons in whom the subscription originated The 
names and the donations of the digpnitaries of our 
diurch were all that was required from them; 
their personal appearance at a public meeting, and 
that meeting too in a tavern, was inconsistent 
with their profession and their rank. When it is 
necessary for them to recommend charity by pre- 
cept as well as example, it should be by their pas- 
toral charges in their professional character, not 
by exposing themselves as individuals to a verbal 
contest with fiiction and vulgarity. These obser- 
i vations apply in part also to the Royal Personages 

'-' who came forward upon the same occasion, with 

^ ^ the same excellent motives, but, as it appears to 

* t us, with similar imprudence. Ptoliament is the 

place where their opinions may be delivered with 
dignity and efiect Public meetings should be left 
to those whose brazen fronts and brazen voices 
qualify them for such theatres: and were they left 
wholly to the orators of Pklace Yard and the 
Common Hall, the spokesmen would not long be 
«ble to impose upon their auditocsi credulous as 
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sudi audtUm are; they would quarrel among^ 
thraoselves, each striving U> be cock of the dung- 
lull ; the coarsest appetite would at length be 
palled by the oflal with which these men <Sel it ; 
and even if the public, growing weary of the same 
cndlesB declamation* s£mld not discover the folly 
of some, the profligacy of others* and the mia* 
representations and falsehoods of all, there would 
be no dang^ of their mbtaking the duuracter of 
such meetings* or imputing to them, an undue 
importance. But when illitmite men, listening to 
tbdr weekly allowance of politics, hear that Princes 1^ 

and Primates, the highest characters and the moat 
sscved ones of the reslm, have presented themselves 
at a tavern, to be contradicted, browbeaten, and f 

hooted down by men some of whose names they 
had never heard before, and others who were 
better known for their misconduct than for any 
good deserts; when this extraordinary account. • 
prejudicial enough in the simple truth, is rendered 
still more so by Uie malicious manner in which the 
whole proceedings are represented to the advan- 
tage of the demagogues, and by the revolutionary 
seasom'ng with which it is served up,.. is it not ' I 

likely that their respect for what ought most to be * 
respected should be sensibly diminished, and that 
they should suppose the revolution which is to 
render all ranks equal by pulling down the great, 
and elevating the low, has actually commen^d? 

A provincial paper is now lying before us in . 
which it is affirmed that a systematic revolution 
has been efiected by the politics of Mr. Pitt The ! 

liberties of the country having been overturned, 
and the whole wealth of the nation absorbed by 
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taxation, * what the people are instigated by their 

* aufferingrs to do afterwards/ the incendiary says, 

* is not a Revolution ; it is the just and natural 

* eflfort of men to recover the possession of pros- 

* perity for themselves and their posterity,, .it is 

* the uncontrollable exertion of a people striving 
'to regain their rights, to exist as men, and to act 

' - * as a community. The scheme of public sub- 

^ scription,' he says, * is a specious mode of delu- 

* sion, which the honest and independent poor 

* even in the midst of their want justly regard as 

* an insult The alleviation of their miseries can 

* proceed only from the restoration of their rights 

* as men : patient endurance can never be the fate 

* of this realm, • • we will not be still and die quietly 
[ * while a drop of vitality remains.' This is a 

chance specimen of the language which is at this 
time preached at public meetings, and has long 
been promulgated by the provincial as well as the 
London press. The orators and journalists of this 
I active and noisy faction tell the poor that the sub- 

{scription which would alleviate their immediate 
necessities is a mockery and an insult; and in- 
stead of giving tliem bread, or devising means for 
employing them in public works, they advise them 
^> to cry out for such measures and pursue such 

conduct as lead immediately to popular revolu- 
^on,..of all curses the greatest which tlie Al- 
mighty in his anger could inflict upon this nation. 
One orator exhorts the people to refuse payment 
of the taxes; another recommends that the na- 
tional debt should be extinguished by a vote of 
parliament, .. parliament of course being previ- 
ously reformed, so that it may consist of repre^ 
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tentmUvei who will not scruple at passing such a 
fote ; a third advises that the tithes he sold and the 
produce funded ; a fourth demands universal suf- 
iimge;. .and some of these united politicians engage 
never to cease their exertions till they shall have 
d)tained what they call speedy, radical and eflec- 
toal reform ; • . patient endurance, they tell us, shall 
not be their faite, the> will not be still, their cry 
shall be too general to be mistaken and too power- 
ful to be resisted. Were there any limits to hu- 
man folly and human wickedness, it would be 
incredible that there should be men erroneoua 
enough, and criminal enough* .with the example 
of France before their eyes (fresh and reeking as 
those horrors are!) to hold forth language like 
this, and exert themselves zealously and persever- 
ingly to convince the mob that the physical force 
is iu their hands, and that it is their own fault if 
they submit longer to be governed by the educated 
and intellectual part of their countrymen. Have 
these persons ever asked themselves what would 
be the consequence of the measures which they 
advise?, .if nniversal sufiragre were established, 
whether it would afford universal employment for 
the quiet and industrious part of the people as 
surely as it would for the worthless, the tiurbulent, 
the mischievous, and the wicked ?. . if the church 
property were seized, whether the title-deeds of 
the landholder would long be considered as giving 
him an indefeasible right to his estates?, .if the 
national debt were extinguished, whetlier the 
public would be benefited by the ruin of the funded 
proprietors, that is, whether the body would de^ 
rive advantage from having one of the limbe pa* 
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itlyBcd? and whether natioiial proeperity be the 

natoral and necessary consequence of nationsl 

' bankruptcy, the breach of national faith and the 

^: loss of naUonal character ?• • finally, if the people, 

according to the advice of one of these popularre* 

{ piesentatives, were to refuse payment of the taxes. • 

What then? Xict these men suppose themselves 
•ooccssftil in their projects, and following in ima- 
gination the career of their ambition, ask them- 
f\.\ selves this question at every step,, .what then? 

I If they should succeed in instigating the people 

to resistance, to rebellion, to civil war, to revolu- 
tion, WHAT thin? What miffht be the conie* 

] quences to this great, .this ^orious..this vene* 

.| nble country. He alone can tell without whose 

inscrutable will no calamity can befall us; but the 
consequences to themselves may be foretold with 
perfect certainty,.. guilt, insecurity, fear, misery, 
ruin, unavailing repentance, violent death, and 

f infamy everlasting. It was remarked by one of 

the numerous French demagogies who fell into 
the pit which they had digged, that Revolutions 
were like Saturn and devoured their own children. 

* Should there be a Revolution in the other world/ 
said Danton to one of his friends, when they were 

-^^1 «m their way to the guillotine,. •* take my advice 

* and have nothing to do with it !' Danton asked 
pardon of God and man for having instituted thiB 
Revolutionary Tribunal : it was only on the firrt 
anniversary of its institution that he was carried be- 
fore it to recdve sentence himself,, .so short is the 
veign of a Revolutionist ! 

nrfaaps if M. Sunond had seen England under 
its piesent aspect, he might have thought that the 
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danger was real as well as apparent' Bat tliera 
is a vi$ conMtrvatri* in the state, and the pre* 
ventive means which exist are easy and effi»taaL 
It is only necessary to enfinrce the kws and tQ 
8top the prog^ress of sedition by such punishment »- 

as shall prevent a repetition of the offience*. . any 
other b absurdly inappropriate. Let the sherifi 
and magistrates refuse to call such meetings as j 

manifestly tend, and certainly are intended, to mgi^ Z 

(ate the people. Let the civil power be strength* 
ened wherever it is needful, by swearing in as con- f . 

. stables every man who is a known firiend to good 
order; mobs would then be so speedily suppressed [ 

that the turbulent and misguided would not ven- 
ture to invade the property of their neighbours 
and disturb the peace of the country. Arm the 
sound part of the people thus with the law,. . let 
them fully understand the power with which it 
invests them, and that, if they will stand by the 
law, the law will stand by them. Let it but be 
made known that ' England expectt every man to 
' do hii duty,* and the sense of duty will be found 
as strong in men who are thus armed and called 
upon, as it proved at Trafalgar and at Waterloo. 
It is needless to observe how desirable it is, on 
every account, that the civil ]K>wer should be pre- 
ferably employed wherever it is possible,, .and 
there are many cases where it may be effectually em- 
ployed in which military force could be of no avaiL 
In the counties where the Luddites continue their 
combinations, it b the custom that, before any 
frames are broken, one of the committee waits on 
the owner of the machinery, ordering him to desist 
from using it, and in case of refusal threatening 
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iniii'with the dcstmction of his property;, .the 
men who cany this threat are 8u£fered quietly to 
^part; the members of their committees are 
JmowD, and the public houses where they hold 
iheir aittinga. lioes the law sleep, that these 
things are carried on in open day? Everyman 
■whoae property b in danger should be sworn in 
MM a constable, and every man also whom he 
•ahould recommend as trustworthy : when the well 
•disposed are thus combined under the law, for the 
protection of peace and order, we shall cease to 
liear of depredations which have too •long dis- 
:graced the country. And here we cannot refrain 
£001 noticing the conduct of those magistrates in 
the Eastern counties, who capitulated with the 
agricultural rioters, and not only acceded to the 
^demands of a mob, but even consented to deliver 
up men who had been apprehended in the act of 
Tioting, and were then in custody. This was as 
&gnint a breach of duty as it would be in an 
^officer to desert his post, or turn his back upon the 
«nemy in the hour of battle. The nation has ss 
much rig^t to look for firmness from its magristratci 
ji MB from its soldiers, and its sailors. 

1 M. Simond concludes his journal with a parallel 

between the French and English nations, drawn 
vnth moderation, discernment, and iu the spirit of 
good will towards both. We cannot conclude 
i more appropriately than by pursuing the parallel, 

I mad applying it to the state of England at this 

i) time, and that of France at the commencement of 

the Revolution. We have our men of rank, like 
.the Ducde Biron, who act from error rather than 
ilMeaign,. ,.but who would dawellto remember that 
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the last words wliich he uttered upon the scafibid, 
were. ' 1 have been fclse to my King, my Order, 
•and my God!' We baTc (hose who onile in 
IhetDselves wealth, fashion and t&ient, the gifts of 
fbrtune and of nature, like Herault Scchelles and 
St. Just., .but who like them are corrupted by eril 
principles and evil desires ; and who, if they were 
once ' in blood,' would find * that sin must pluck 
on sin ;' wp have our Iheretuli and philotophisla 
like the Girondiates;..our lawyers like Bamare, 
only without his eloquence;, .our Rabauls de St. 
Etienne who would fain exchange the dissenting 
pulpit for the tribune ;. . our professors of humanity 
like Robes[Herre who wrote a (realise against the 

Eunishnient of death; our journalists like Camille 
lesmoulins and Hebert ; our Peiions and San- 
terret; and if the season for indulging such dis- 
positions were arrived, our Marals, Billauds and 
Carriers would not be wanting. But on the other 
band we have a moral and religious people sen- 
sible of the blessings which they possess ; a gentry 
who will stand by the law and exert themselves to 
maintain it; a loyal army and nary; a govern- 
ment which has raised us to the hi^est pitch of 
glury; and a constitution which is the admiration 
and 60^7 of the whole civilized world, which has 
been transmitted to us by our fathers, and which 
we will transmit to oar children.. eo help ua 
God! 
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Ir the opiniont of prafllgste and ' of d 
men may be thou^t to reflect disgrace upon the 
oatioii, of which they constitute & part, it tnigfaC 
verily bo raid that England «u never so mnctx 
di»grared as at this time. Never before had tli« 
country been engfi^d in so long or so arduous s 
Btrufr^lc ; never had any country, in anciont or ia 
itiodem limes, made such great and persevering 
e;iertionR ; never had any country displayed mora 
perfect magnanimity, and scarcely ever had any 
contest b<>en terminated with such consummata 
«nd tinHKccndent glory:, .thta at least is univeiw 
sally acknowledged;, .it ia confessed as much by 
-age and astonishment of the ferocious reToIa* 
St. and the ill-dU^ised regret of a party 
n the evenly of the war have stoltified as well 
4 soured, as by the gratilude and admiration of 
Britons, and of the wise and the good 
lout (he civilized world. Yet at this linw, 
tie plans of govemmeot have been s 
fui beyond all former example,. . wfacB the obj< 
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of a twenty years' war. . the legitimate object of a 
Just and necessary war,. . has been attained, and 
England, enjoying the peace which she has thus 
bravely won, diould be left at leisure to pursue 
with undistracted attention those measures, which, 
by mitigatiDg present evils and preventing crimes 
in future, may, as far as human means can be ef<» 
lectua), provide for an increasing and stable pros- 
perity;, .at this time a cry of discontent is gone 
XMrth, the apostles of anarchy take advantage of a 
temporary and partial distress, and by imposing 
upon the ignorance of the multitude, flattering 
their errors and inflaming their passions, are ex- 
citing them to sedition and rcbeUion. 

. During the great struggle between Charles I. 
and his parliament, the people required an ap- 
pearance at least of devotion and morality in their 
leaders; no man could obtain their confldence 
unless he observed the decencies of life, and con- 
formed in his outward deportment to the laws 
of God and man. There was miich hypocrisy 
sunong them as well as much fanaticism, but the 
great body of the nation were sincerely religious, 
and strict in the performance of their ordinary 
duUes ; and to this cause, more than to any other, 
is it owing that no civil war was ever carried on 
with so few excesses and so little cruelty, so that 
the conduct of the struggle was as honourable to 
the nation as the ultimate consequences have been 
beneficiaL It is a melancholy, and in some re- 
spects an alarming thing, to observe the contrast 
at the present crisis, when the populace look 
for no other qualification in their heroes, than ef« 
fioQtcry and a voluble tongue. Easily deluded 
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thdr force with them*, for they are gross and tan>*- 
gible: but to all moral pfopositions* to all finer^ 
tnitha they are insensible; the part of their natarr> 
which should correspond with these is stricken 
with dead palsy. Give men a smattering of la^ 
and they become litigious ; give them a smattering" 
of physic and they become hypochondriacs or 
quacks, disordering themselves by the strength 
of imagination, or poisoning others in the pre* 
anmptuoosness of conceited ignorance* But of^ 
all men, the smatterer in philosophy is the most' 
intolerable and the most dangerous; he begins by- 
unlearning his deed and his Commandments;* 
and in the process of eradicating what it is the 
business of all sound education to implant, hit 
duty to God is discarded first, and his duty to his 
neighbour presently afterwards. As long as he 
confines himself to private practice the mischief 
does not extend beyond his private circle; there 
indeed it shews itself;, .his neighbour's wife may 
be in some danger, and his neighbour's property 
also, if the distinctions between meum and tuum 
should be practically inconvenient to the man of 
fiec opinions. But when he commences professor 
of moral and political philosophy for the benefit 
of the public, the fables of old credulity are > then 
verified; his very breath becomes venomous, and 
•very page which he sends abroad carries with it 
poison to the unsuspecting reader. 

It has been shewn, in a former essay, how men 
of this description are acting upon the public, 
and in what manner a large part of the people 
have been prepared for the vinu with which 
they inoculate them* The dangers arising froor 




such a sUte of *tIdiigB mn nowfaayappamtr 
and the dcttgns of the* inoendimrieB, whidi* hsve ! 
for some yeais^bccn pfodmimedso plainly^ that! 
they oogfat. long^^eia this» io<havo been prevented^, 
are now inaniff«|pd by xyvert acts. On this point,* 
iheTefore* it cannot be necessary to enlarge. But' 
there 18 a das of political reformers who profess^ 
according to Hocne TooWs ezpressiont that they^^ 
mean to stop at Brentford^ and as these gentler- 
men, as far usthey go» use thesame argvinenta' 
by which their more eager allies are stimulated to 
go the whole way and posh luiwaid for the. Bank'^ 
and the Tower, it may not be a useless task to< 
detect their fallacies and expose their ftlsehood. 

It is boldly asserted that the late war was un^ 
dertaken and carried on against the wishes of tbe^ 
people, and in support of despotic governments; 
an^oinst the liberties of mankind ; that it was the 
cause of the existing distress, being itself a con- 
sequence of the corrupt state of the representation ; 
and that the remedy for all our evils is a Reform* 
in ParliamenL The first of these assertions is ia; 
direct opposition to the truth. The second im« 
putes the evil to a cause in itself inevitable, and- 
which has only incidentally and partially operated; 
io producing iL The third recommends a remedy 
which could no more mitigate the disease, than 
the demolition of Teoterden Steeple could remove 
Goodwiu Sands. 

If ever there was a war begun and carried to its 
close with the hearty concurrence of the nation, it 
^as the late war with France. We appeal to 
^ery person who remembers the beginning of the 
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Erench Rerolution, whether, If the question of 
peace or war had heen refenred to the people of 
England and decided by univenal suffrage, Mr. 
Pitt would have found* one dissentient voice in 
a thousand? That question completely broke up 
an opposition* which, till then, hiad nearly equi- 
poised the weight of the ministry ; the few who 
remained with Mr. Fox sunk at once from the 
rank and cluuvcter of a party to that of a faction 
as feeble as they were unpopular;, .so feeble, 
indeed, and so utterly insig^ncant in the scalct 
that they took the memorable step of seceding from 
Pteliament. The principle of loyalty was trium* 
phant even to intolerance; in most parts of Eng- 
land the appellations of republican and jacobin 
were sufficient to mark a man for public odium, 

Krhaps for personal danger, persecution and ruin. 
le riots at Birmingham, as they proved of what 
excesses an infuriated rabble are capable, prove also 
beyond all possibility of confutation what were the 
politics of the multitude at that timie. And as is 
always the case in seasons of violent political feel- 
ing, men who were brought to trial for sedition, 
were in some instances convicted upon evidence 
scandalously insufficient, and condemned not for 
their actions, but for their opinions. The prose- 
cutions were the act of government, but the con* 
▼ictions were the work of the people. Government 
was supported and even impelled by public opi* 
nion; and there is perhaps no instance in history 
wherein a nation has been more unanimous than 
the British nation in the gpreat and decisive mM- 
sore of declaring war against the French republic. 
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The records of parliament, the addresses and 

associations are unanswerable proofs of this. 

None but they who are entirely unacquainted with - [ I 

the transactions of those times can believe that i \ 

the war was undertaken against the opinion of 

the people ; and the writers and orators who assert 

it, make the impudent assertion either in utter 

Ignorance or in utter contempt of truth. 

Thus much concerning the commencement of 
hostilities, at which tune, if the government of * 

England had been a pure democracy, and the f 

people had given their votes by themselves instead 
of their representatives, the majority in favour of 
that measure would have been even more apparent i^ t 

than it was. As for the justice of the war, had it 
been undertaken for no other purpose tlmn that 
of weakening France, by dismembering it, Eng- 
land would have been justified by the conduct of 
France in the struggle with America. But it 
rests upon better ground. It has been asserted, 
with reference to this subject, that one nation has 
no right to interfere with the internal arrangements 
of another ; and this assertion is to this day re- 
peated, as if it were an aiiom inpolitksal morality. 
Hul as M. de Puisaye, who demolishes the argu- 
ments built upon this sandy foundation, has well 
observed,, .it is with the independence of nations 
as with the liberty of individuals, they have a 
right to do every thing which involves no wrong 
to others. So long as my neighbour demeans L 

himself conformably to the Uws, his conduct b no 
concern of mine: but if he convert his house into • i 

a brothel, or commence a manufactory there which 
should poison my family with its unwholesome 
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; stench, I prosecute him for a nuisance. If lie 
should think proper to take an ^air-^balh in Ihe 
street before my windows* his natural liberty 
7 would be restrained by the wholesome discipline 
of Bedlam or of the beadle; and if he were to set 
-his .house on -fire* the senrices of the finisher of 
.the law would be required. JFust such are the 
relations of one countnr to another. With the 
internal arrangements of any neighbouring people 
we haTe nothing to do, as long as their arrange- 
ments have nothing to do with .us. Should thej 
' be seized with madness, bite one another, and 
' turn the whole land into, one .miserable Bedlam, 
God restore them to their senses ! . . we cannot 
.But if this Bedlam breaks loose, and its inhabit- 
ants insist upon biting uSi -there is no altematife 
but that of resorting to those measures which 
- unhappily are the only substitute for law between 
nations when they difier; wars, as Lord Bacon 
sm, being * suits of appeal to the tribunal of 
' God*s justice, when there is none on earth to 
* decide the cause.' That the French were in a 
state of madness, is what all Frenchmen of every 
party have confessed since they came to their 
senses after the reign of terror, or of cowardice, 
' as one of their own countrymen has more' properly 
called it: and that they invited other nations to 
foUow their example by a decree, promising assii- 
.tance to any people who should rise to vindicate 
the rights of men, can benomatter of dispute, fi)r 
the hci is recorded in history, to the truth of 
which' half the- existing generation.are witnesses. 

There may be some who question the policy of 
thewar* however just 4he jnotives for which it 



-wu MTomenccd, and Ibere can be fnr who mmld' 

commend the manner in which it m 
but only those persons who act truth at i 
and are incapeblt of shame wiU assert that k mm 
unpopular. It was a war by acclamaliaB, -in 
which Lhe people went with tht govcnnMOt bent 
and hand. In its pcogii wy cawcdtablnnar 
was commiued ; so Ihit if an had looked to the 
conduct of the alHc^ tiidir dbenriat vfcwi aad 
Uirir deplorable couhmIb, th^ m%bt, witboot 
hesitation, hm pnaonncad Uw eoMot bopdeii, 
had they not peTCctredaB Uh oUwr hand • eosk* 
■unt and reaaooablt CKdM fiir hope bi tba tarn* 
ditiot) of Franc* ItsdC Far In tba ooona of tbs 
French revolution one cieess SBC oe c d e d another, 
each more extaragaat than thalwhicA wcatbe- 
fore it ; folliea wcf* gtnantcd by bllies, crimea 
begot Crimea, and hanDra vera produced by the 
moDstrous intermlxtnit of both, such as fonner 
limes had never seen, not in the moat baibaraua 
countries, not in tbelorest agea of superstilioii. 
nnt under the most eieaalile tyrannies. If deple- 
tion be a remedy for raging madneas, it nugfit hlav* 
L>eea ihought loat blood cnoagh was let by their 
onn execulioners to have broupit tnek thia fiantie 
nuiion to its scnaea. It waa Impossible that so un- 

i natural a Elate BbouMbe-peimajieitt,. .certain tliat 
the great body of the people must desire rest ami 
i'ccuriiy above all Other tungs, . ; more than prob- 
iible iliat when tb^ were wearied with softrings 
aud with changes, they would look to a restoration 
o^'iiie exiled family aa the easiest and surcfltmeans 

^ P'^putiin^ancndtothem. Many occaaions cdfercd 
^hich this object -miglit have bccneSectcd hM 
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; there been less treachery and less imbecility in the 

councils of the emigrant princes, and more wisdom 
and more decision in the allied cabinets. These 
opportunities were lost; and when, in the tenth 
year of the war, the spirit of Jacobinism wu 
burnt out in France, and in the regular progren 
of rerohitions a military government had been 
^ established upon the wreck of principles and in- 
'atitutions, the peace of Amiens was made. 
I j; As the Anti-Jacobine war had been eminently 

1 y popular at its commencement, so was the peace of 

I : > Amiens made in entire concurrence with the generd 

wishes of the people. Not that the gpreat majori^ 
belieyed it would be permanent, but because thej 
thought it on erery account proper that the ei- 
periment should be made^^. The minority which 
followed LfOrd Grenville and Mr. Windham in 
condemning it, was even smaller than that which 
had sided with Mr. Fox in reprobating the war: 
but the weight of their arguments was felt, and 
they manifested a sensibility for the honour of the 
country, and a warmth for its interests which 
sunk deep in the public mind. The danger from 
Jacobinism seemed to be g^ne by ; there remsioed 
no other vestige of it in France than the wreck 
which it had brought about : the French nation 
was returning to its old fondness for tinsel and 
gold chains; the Eternal Republic had already 
past from the despotism of many to the despotim 
of one ; it was evident that the First Consul might 
exchange his mongrel title whenever he thought 
fit for that of Grand Monarque^ Emperor, or 
'Arch-emperor, if it liked him better; and then 
waa good reason for supposing, or raUier no rta- 
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of Eorope had been fmr^ 
bv ibc nr. Fimace had aceom* 
2«2bedd=hsraoentiirTaiid half it had 
o&*«et oc Ei^iish po2iej to pvercDi. 
SMO of the Xecherkods.. 
BOKxr to the Rhia^ and held Hoi* 
ide aad laiT on the other* in actual 
SviLaeRaad alao*. . uao&ndinf and 
the asrlsm of litamtoie, libeitj 
d;girr thrve oeoturies of coo- 
especsed as the sicred territoiy 
. S«iizenand alao had beea 
by an act of a&oek«s aggression, to the 
of Frasce. Ail or more than afl 
Lms XIT. aaea:p:cd had been cficted. 
'flbeSj« vas it in the nature of things thai 
s^HRsi^d ssop here? Ambitioo is one of 
«hJeh are stiaulaied, not satiated 
And this nation was habitually 
babitnathr food of wai; politie in coon* 
puiently and pccaerenngly amid all 
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internal chuiges upon one Bystem ofapg^nuid 
iTient, and pursuing its purposes, even in 
best ages of its history, etiually without faith 
without remorse. The French were now 
rounded with their trophies and intoxicated i 
their triumphs; had there been tio other cai 
their national character and the known pa 
which had so long actuated all their govcrnme 
must have made reflecting persons doubt 
continuance of a peace concluded under s 
circumstances with such a people. But to 
these apprehensions France possessec 
portentous military force, the greatest which 1 
been seen in the civilized world, perfe 
organized, in the highest state of discipline, i 
under generals whose talents were believed tc 
incomparable, and who were at the very hei 
of military renown. • If the clouds be full 
* min,' says Solomon, ' they empty tbemsel 
' upon the earth.' War, to which, the Fren 
more than any other people, had always Ik 
inclined, had become the national passion, 
preferable, or rather the only road to wea 
honour and distinction. It omens ill for 
tranquillity of nations when Mars is Lord of 
Ascendant And there no longer existed upon 
continent any counterpoise to the power of t 
restless, politic and elated people. Austria h 
come out of the struggle with loss of territo 
diminished reputation, and exhausted resonrc 
But the contest which had impoverished AusI 
and loaded England with an enormous debt, I 
been to France a source of revenue as well 
power; for the French, beginning with bai 
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ruptcy at home, b&d proc«eded abroad upon the 
Diaxiin of Machi&velli, thai men aad ums will 
find money and provide for ibemeelveg. And as 
the officers and soldiers bad been trained in th« 
revolution, the principles which they bad leamt 
in that ferocious Bchool might render them as 
dangerous at home to the adventurer for monar- 
chy as they would be ponerful instrumenU for 
carrying into effect his wider plans of foreign 
usurpation. It was to be apprehended then, lh»t 
both from motives of political and personal pru- 
dence Ihe First Consul would employ these turbu- 
lent spirits in their vocation. Louis XVI., the 
most benevolent, the most truly religious, th« 
most conscientious of the Bourbon kings, engaged 
in hostilities against this country for no other 
reason Ihnn that the contest in America olRred on 
opportanity for aggrandixing France by wak- 
ening Englaad. Could we suppose that the Fink 
Consul would be more iciupiUons, end let puM 
uy Qocasioa of graUfyiof^ the old enmitj of 
Rrance, and avenging himself upoD the onh 
people by whom he had ever been beffled in u 
career? Was he so just, so pious, m> humuie, 
that we might rely upon bis hithfiil o' 
treaties, and bis love of peace ? 

Sir William Temple, a man of great ■ „ 
and much political experience, obaeiTea that he 
' never could find a better way of Judging the 
'lestdutionsofa state, than by the perianal temper 
' and understanding, or passioiu and humours of 
' the princes or chief minister* that were for the 
' time at the head of a&ira.' Ihia obterrmtioa 
^ds good even in free govenunaiU: with how 
x2 
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much- greater force must it apply to- a country 
where every thing is decided by the will and plea- 
sure of an individual ! In such a country the course 
of itt politics can be inferred solely from the charae«- 
ler of that individual. How far then had the cha- 
racterof Buonaparte been developed at this time? 
The English are a generous people^ However* 
much they might regret the course of adverse for* 
tune in which they had been engaged, they did not 
rq^axd the First Consul vrith any invidious feeling^ 
because he had been their successful enemy. 
They had rendered full justice to Washington - 
mider more humiliating circumstances: even 
those persons who disapproved in principle the* 
cause in which he triumphed, regarded that ex** 
cellent man with admiration and reverence^ 
There were causes abo which might make men of 
opposite parties agree in the wish that Buonaparte* 
should not be found wanting in the scale ; so that 
when they weighed him in their own 'judgement, 
there was a bias given, perhaps unconsciously, to 
the balance in his favour. The disciples of the 
Revolution reconciled themselves to the disappoint- 
ment of their republican hopes, by considering 
that the First Consul was a child of the Revolu- 
tionythe Jupiter of that Saturn which had 
devoured its elder children;. .that he prevented 
the restoration of the Bourbons, governed in the* 
name, at least, of the people, and still talked of 
liberty and philosophy. The enemies of the Re- 
volution saw more accurately that Buonaparte hed 
destroyed republicanbm in France ; and as they 
had now given -up the Bourbons, whose caose 
indeed they had never - supported either wisely or 
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* Tbt Btmet of IbcM TietiBMWcrt EmilVVerita, «ad 
A- BMoooMottboiald becreeted to tbcm w t^ ^pot wb«rt Ikey Nffnvd. 
7or Um liutny of tboMtruMCtioot, aad o ritw of Buooaputo't 
^uracter at it wm doolopad duriof kit fint IuUm war, tko iwdor 
b rrftrrod to aa Aeoonat oCthe Foil of Voalor, traaslatcd fiom tlM 
Italiaa hf Ifr. flhickl«]r. ''It if to bt icgrtttad thot aoiBtoraaUi^A 
^ManriiKMUbtio ill told. 



consistently, it would be some consolation for the 
failure of Uieir plans* if the man with whom they 
had treated should prove worthy of the rank .in 
which they had recognized him as legitimately 
crtablished. But with what aspects had this 
Lucifer of the age risen above the horizon? . His 
career had been not more remarkable for boldness 
in enterprise than for audacity in crimes. His 
conduct in Italy had been alike distinguished by 
perfidy, rapacity, insolent usurpation, and cold, t] 

calculating, systematic inhumanity. 'There he 
began that system of military murder which before 
bis time was unknown in civilized Europe. 
Three* of tlie most honourable inhabitants of f. 

Verona were condemned by one of his militaiy \- 

tribunals, and executed in sight of the whole !; 

city, because their countrymen had been provoked 
to resist the intolerable exactions and outrages of v 

the French. One of these victims was in bis 
hands upon the faith of a treaty, another as an 
ambassador, and the third had received a solemn 
assurance of security. So far from having acted . 'C 

•as enemies towards the French, one of them haid :| 

saved Frenchmen during the insurrection, and 
another had many times removed their wounded 
soldiers from the field, when their brutal com- 
rades, and more brutal generals^ had left them 
thereto pedsh. With 4he same contempt of the 
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kw of nations, the usages of war, and the com* 
mon feelings of humanity, Buonaparte put the 
municipal officers of Pavia to death. Military 
executions were inflicted without remorse upon 
the slightest pretext; and giving full scope to the 
hrutal passions and corrupted principles of his 
soldiers, he sufiered them to perpetrate every kind 
of havock, cruelty, and abomination. 

Such had been Buonaparte's conduct in Italy. 
His E^gyptian expedition was characterized by 
deeper horrors. The massacre at Jafia, and the 
poisoning of his own wounded men hare fre- 
quently been denied, and there have been authors 
who with felicitous ingenuity have attempted 
upon these charges to prove a negative in his 
behalf. Both charges are now established beyond 
all possibility of further denial, by the avowal of the 
criminal himself, and by the full testimony of eye- 
witnesses to the massacres, and of men who 
urere in the camp. These had been his actions 
before the peace of Amiens ; they proved him to 
be alike destitute of truth, honour, religion, and 
humanity. * That which is crooked cannot be 
* made straight' Was peace likely to be dursble 
when it depended upon this man's faith ? Was it 
reasonable to suppose that we should gather oliYCi 
finom this upas tree? 

During the short continuance of peace, Buona- 
parte annexed Piedmont to France; he made 
himself president of the Italian republic; be 
formed a new constitution for Switzerland, and 
marched an overpowering force Into that country 
to establish it The nominal independence of 
Holland was as little respected; troops were k^ 
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there to hold it in sabjectioDt and exact such 

loans as he thought proper to demand. When 

Eng;iand remonstrated against these acts of ag>- 

grandizement, and declared her intention of re- 

tsining Malta as some counterpoise, inadequate as 

it was« he replied that England had nothing to do 

with any arrangements of FVance ; she was han 

du eoniintnt^. .excluded from continental aflbirs ; 

and so she must remain, for this was now to be 

the first principle of European policy. The relar 

tions between France and England were the 

IVeaty of Amiens, the whole Treaty of Amiens^ 

and nothing but the Treaty of Amiens ; and as for 

her retaining Malta, he said, he would rather see ^ r 

her in possession of the Fauxbourg St Antoine. 

AVtcM ant ktmmtmfaH mrtifmfwbam, 

he has lived to see her in possession of both. 

Little dreaming of such an issue, he threatened 
us with immediate invasion, and the vengeance 
which five hundred thousand men were ready to 
inflict. As a mercantile power, supposing, he 
said, that those words (puiM$ance marehande) 
were ever again to be allied, England was pros- 
perous, but those Englishmen who knew that a 
nation never can lose its g^ory with impunity, had 
good reason to perceive nothing but disasters 
Mm them. He required the British govern- 
ment to send the members of the Bourbon family, 
And all such emigrants as wore their orders, out 
of the country; and to put a stop to the unbe- 
coming and seditious publications with which the 
i^wspapers and other works printed in * England 

.* ^»«H i^ l»pr>i M i i ali wkick tte TnmA gwrwuMst At that 
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were filled. The answer ofrthe British g^ovem* 
ment to this latter demand is well worthy of beings 
held in remembrance, for the honour of those 
ministers by whom it was dictated, and the in- 
struction of those simple men who are taught to 
believe that the war against Buonaparte was a 
'War against liberty: *His Majesty cannot and 

* never will, in consequence of any representation, 

* or any menace from a foreign power, make any 
' concession which can be in the smallest degree 

* dangerous to the liberty of the press, as secured 

* by the constitution of Uiis country/ The laws, 
they stated, were as open to the French govern- 
ment as to themselves. They neither had, nor 
wanted, any other protection than what those laws 
afforded ; and never would Obey consent to new- 
model them, or change their constitution, to gn- 
tify the wishes of any foreign power. His 
Hajesty, it was added, expected that the French 
•ipovemroent would not interfere in the manner in 
'Which the government of his dominions was con- 
ducted, or call for any change in those laws with 
.which his people were perfectly satisfied.. .Is it to 
be imputed to an entire ignorance of the state of 
JSngland, or to an insolent belief that -every thing 
jDust be subservient to his pleasure, that*afier 
4his decisive reply Buonaparte returned to the 
subject, and formally proposed that ^ means should 
'■* be adopted to prevent in future any mention 

* being made, either in ofiicial discussions, or in 

'■n ■iaiitwi, vpM gobf mt of oSef^ sIimM b« diaqsAlifcd lor utti^r 
la pa rihf t imr'mg Ike Mit tevea yn t MMtker propottd tUt —j 
ihm of pariuuBMt wW ■hooM iiralt m allifd poircr (on it olktr 
, wW obovM txprpM m «sfavo«r»U« opiaiM of Um dMigMt' 
iPhU Owil) tfc^iiibt iifcamd Ifi ■pikhiylor twyow. 
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BMrdd^nta; . SafaMtiufb icport opoa EBfFb 
Indicattay dnil; ■ darign cf w pe iti n g tba at- 
(erapt upon that 0000117; *">" decbnticMt of 
Buouparte that E^Tpt- aooner or hler miBt b»- 
loDff to Fiance, eitfan- bj ao anangement with tha 
Parte, or by a partition of the Turtish empire; 
tnd finally the mcoMmhle asaertion that En gia n d 
vu not able to contend ainglo-handed whh Pnnee. 
Wen we indeed w &lkn,. .ao changed ? Wen 
we actually, . according to the new pabUc law 
wbidi was now enunciated, excluded fixan aD 
RKicCTn in the a&irs of the continent ? Had we 
lost not only onr rank, but eien our place, among- 
the powera of Europe ; and were weto be thank- 
ful for the modeiation which pennittad us atill to 
eiist as a mercantile community? If ao, it 
behoved us to demolish Blenheim, to prohibit all 
hot^ of English history, and teach the whole 
risng generation the use of Frendi as their eom> 
mon speech, that they might be prepared for the 
dtciee wtiich should indude Great Britain amanc 
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the dependent provinces of France, and London 
among the * good cities' of the Great Empire I 
The ^temative proposed to us was war, or such 
suhmission as, if it were not necessitated by utte^ 
helplessness, could be imputed only to cowardice 
or fatuity ; a submission which would have given 
Buonaparte time to create a navy, and make in- 
vasion practicable; which would have delayed the 
vrar for no longer a time than suited his con- 
venience,, .that is,, .till that navy should have 
been completed, and which would have rendered 
the war infinitely more formidable when the hour 
vras come. Nor would the interval have been 
peace *; it could only have been an anned truce; 
a state of feverish suspicion, harassed insecurity, 
and exhausting vigilance. This the people un- 
derstood; they had been desirous that the ex- 
periment of peace should be -tried ; they saw 
plainly that the experiment had failed; that no 
danger could be so great and certain as that of 
continuing on such terms with such an enemy: 
when, therefore, the government. In perfect accord- 
ance with the sound judgement, the common sense, 
and the honest honourable feelings of the nation, 
determined upon renewing hostilities, the news 
was welcomed in the city of London with huzxas. 
There were writers and speakers at the time 

• * Ww/ nytHtbbtf, * aoMittttk mC ia Uttlt 0&I7. or Um td fl 

* iflithiC, b«t U • tratt of thM wktfwa tkt will to eootoad hj tettU 
« it isaciaiily kmomm i mi tkovilbrt tko aotioB of tm€ ii to bt ooo- 

* m i wt4 im Um Mtwt of war, m is b h tU ootaro of wtatkor. For 
*M Iko ■fttvra of goo4 wiotWr Ijrolk aot li o tkovtr or two of roio, 

* Wl is M iodiMtioo tktrtto of mm/ ^jrt togotkor, oo Iko Mtvo if 
ooodotvfli aot is mIoaI fiflitiK* hot h tko koowa 4i«potitiM 

4offioff«UlkoliMlkoraitMMMrMotlolko( — ^*-— ' 
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«|ig effected to regan) this aanifrrtalJoo of pobSo 
gfiBKHi with hflmir, aod ttpreacBKd it aa p«o> 
cccdiDK fi^tn a bnital ioannbilitj lo the cvib o( 
mr, or s mora brutal d(li|^t in uiticipalia^ its 
gains. They UbeDcd th^ coaatijmea tlmt 
btcause pftrty-feeliog a»de Iben tDcai»ble «€' 
twderstandin* the r^t Eagluh spirit which 
looked danger in the bet, aad thm ^MRfulIj 
defied U in reltanoe opon God and a good cua^ 
Bnt had tine dtj vtaicsmcn fbrgotten thb meiao- 
nUe and notoriou* bet when they raolmd that 
the war had been uodenahen in oppoaiLioD lo |ba 
wkhcs of the people ? We have beard of tba 
onmipolence of Parliament, but the towa uid 
eountry petitioners in their omuipoiettce attempt 
logo beyond it; they enact for tlte post as well 
u the fulure. and vote uiianimous resolutions 
which ore to alter what hat been. Then is k 
proverb which says that ^reat wits hare short 
BMnories. and the old balsam of memoFy should 
bi prescribed for such state-mongers, unless s 
. decoction of the hcrbn honeoty nnil ruo might 1m 
deemed a more appropriate medicine, the orgaa 
of veracity being the seat of the disease. A 
French historian was one day relating some cir- 
cumstances which had recently occurred, when a 
pereoii, better informed of the transaction, told 
nm that the facts were not as he represented 
them: ' Ah, Moniieur f he replied, ' lanl pit 

rT 1(4 faitt,' so much the worse for the facts ! 
was buneslly said,, .and is characteristic of 
IVench historians: but when men either in public 
«r private assert things in opposition to the truth, 
uu iheir asserttooi are disprored, ,thc conuaon 
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.eooMid of mmnkind hu 'determined tfa»t it u w 
.much liie ivorM for the BBsertora: ftlouofcbm- 
nctcr ftnd of credit ia incurred; Ihey are con- 
victed either of ignorance, or of wilful ^miuepre- 
■entation, and in auch caaea ignorance ia aa poor 
m plea in morala and inpoliUca, as in law. 

Tbt little opposition which waa made to the 
lenewal of t)ie war waa of a very different clianc* 
ter from that which hod been manifeated at iti 
contmeocemcDL There was a deep, though mi>- 
taken principle in the opposera of the anti-jacoblD 
war,. . a paaaionate pereuaiion that England waa 
engaged in a bad cauae. They who than^l 
Ihua, believed the declarationg of the French, 
overlooking their actions, or regarding Ibem 
through a falae roediuni, and being, for the moat 
part, ill-read in history and ignorant of human 
Jiature. But after the peace of -Amiens there wia 
nothing of ihii delusion; no man dreamt that the 
liberties of Franco were inraded, or the rights of 
men in danger. They who bad wiahcd moat 
-sincerely for the triumph of those rights, desired 
aow with equal nncerity that the adventurer might 
be orerthrown, who, having it in his power to 
establish free governments in France and Italy, 
ihad chosen to erect a miliiary tyranny for liimselC 
:Tbey who loved liberty, knowing what they loved 
»nd wherefore ibey loved it, could have no other 
wiah: experience had shewn them how widely 
thrir principle liad been mialcd, and that very 
principle having rubbed off the rust of ita error, 
pointed to the true north, and dimtcd them in 
4ba right coarse. The few who opposed the wart 
lOppoaed itupon tba.acora of its inexpediaDcy, -and 
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the inadequacy of the plea which had bc«i 
signed to indicate the approaching rapture^ That: 
plea however was a mere official form*, like- ar 
fiction in law, in no degree a£fecting the-merita oC 
the cause. The- question was placed by the mH- 
nister upon its true grounds,, when he said . we 
were lit war because we could not be at peace; 
And it is absurd to call that inexpedient which is 
inevitable. 

The popular character of the war was further* 
manifested by the numbers who immediately en^ 
rolled themselves as volunteers. Buonaparte had. 
expected no such unanimity, no such enthusiasm- 
His generafd. from. Egypt had informed him ot 
what materials the British army was compoaedf 
and he had himself received a memorable leason 
from the navy at Aboukir and at Acre. Loudly- 
therefore as he had threatened to invade us, the- 
spirit which was displayed upon our shores in- 
timidated him from attempting to put the threat, 
in execution ; and he turned away to the easier 
course of continental aggrandizement; hoping ta' 
effi?ct the overthrow of England by excluding heo 
merchandize- from Europe^ and thus ruining her. 
finances. His operations were now carried on; 
upon a greater scale than had ever before beeo.* 
witnessed in European warfare; his victories were:' 
more decisive, his successes more rapid; for: 
having men at command, and being his own. 
general, his progress was never retarded for want 
of an adequate force, nor embarrassed by vacilla- 
ting counsels; and as for means/. being troubled; 
with no scruples of any kind, he not only 'sup>^ 
ported his troops upon the countries in which theyi 
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*.! were qinurt(ered» but exacted contributions from 

^ bis allks as well as his enemies. One campoigii 

was followed by another* each more destructive 
.j than the last; tOl.the peace of Tilsit left him un- 

j; disputed master of the continent from the Elbe to 

the Adriatic* with Spain in vassalage, Denmark 
} fixr his ally, and Russia moving like a puppet as 

"^ be pulled the wires. That he aspired at universal 

I empire was now scarcely disguised; it even 

« teemed as if some drama of religious imposture 

:; was in preparation, and that he meant to enact 

! the part of Mahommed as well as of Charle- 

'} magne. As in Egypt he had proclaimed that 

i Destiny directed all his actions, and fated decreed 

^ \ . from the beginning of the world that after beating 

down the Crau he should come into that country 
.;' to fulfil the task assigned him; so now he was 

addressed as the anointed Cyrus~bf the Lord,.. 
'.] the living image of the Divinity, .. the mortal 

after God sown heart, to whom the fate of nations 
was entrusted: and in a catechism, which was 
to be the first thing taught throughout the French 
empire, it was inculcated in direct terms, that to 
honour and serve the Emperor was the same thing 
as to honour and serve God himself! Under 
these circumstances peace appeared more remote 
than ever. An attempt was made to obtain it 
under the motley administration of Lord Grenville 
and Mr. Fox, but even the Foxites while they 
were in power felt that peace was impossible. 
And on this occasion the opinion of the citixens 
of London was again manifested, as at the begin* 
sing of the war; for when the Lord-Mayor com- 
municated, on the Royal Exchange* the failure 
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«rthe negociationa, the p«rsoDS w1 
g»ye three cheers, expressing Um 
open war to an insidious peace, 
with Buomiparte must have been 
probation of the only course vlucb 
with the GaTely aud honour of the 
uturpation of Portugal followed, a 
of the year 1807, every state upoi 
bad declared war agunst Great B: 
tingle eiceptiou of Sweden. The 
disputed master of the land, butE 
the empire of the seaa, and two 
were thus opposed to each other i 
be brought in contact. There wa 
tt this time than what wise men 
conviction, that such a system of 
which Buonupiute had established 
Bibly be permanent ; but notliing I 
felt, iioihing like despondency; t 
coDviuced that the continuance i 
iiKvii&ble, and they knew that wl 
the country was safe. 

Things were in this stale wh 
kidnapped the royal family of i 
pointed his brother Joseph to rei; 
If error and guilt may be compan 
blunder in this ne&rious tninss 
inferior to the moral wickedness : 
Diost persevering nation in Euro 
and it gave us also a fair field. ] 
the war assumed a new characl 
were acquainted with the country 
to become the scene of war, and 
whom we wer« thus conuected 
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bond of alliance, but by iDflq>arab1e interest, as: 
ivell at by the loiliest sympathy, felt a cahn and*, 
mettled assurance, that to whatever time the tAxmg* 
ffle might be prolonged it could only end! in the/ 
nill and entire deliverance of Spain. An: impulse: 
of the most generous, the most animating, the 
most ineiLtinguishable hope was excited in. every, 
heart which was not withered by faction,, or cor«* 
rupted by a &lse and foul philosophy even to 
rottenness. There were such hearts among us, 
but they were not numerous ; and for a while the 
general and ebullient feeling with which all Britain 
over Qo w c d imposed silence upon the • lying lipSk 
Even now it is delightful talook back upon that 
exhilarating time, when afler so long and unmi- 
tigated a season, hope came upon us like the first 
breath of summer;, .when we met with gladness 
in every countenance, congratulation: in every 
voice, sympathy in every heart; and every mas 
ielt prouder than in all former times of the name 
of Englishman, of the part which his country had 
meted, and was still called upon to act These 
very men who now tell us that the present distress 
is the effect of wars unjustly commenced and 
pertinaciously persisted in, when no rational oh* 
ject was to be obtained,, .these very men who 
tell us that the war was not popular, that it was 
the work of a corrupt Parliament and not of the 
people,, .these very men belie themselves as well 
as their country. They knew that no object could 
be more rational than that for which the war was 
persbted in, no object more just, more necessary) 
more popular; they were not such, idiots as* to 
ikink' otherwiser not: such, txaitors- to hnmaa 
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nature, not such stocks or stones as to be un- 
moved: they partook the popular joy, the popular 
enthusiasm; they joined in the unanimous ex* 
pression of public opinion, which called upon 
Government to assist the Spaniards with all the 
heart, and with all the soul, and with all the 
streng^ of England. 

It would be superfluous to retrace, however 
briefly, the course of the Peninsular war, fresh as 
it is in recollection, and recorded for everlasting^ 
remembrance, as the noblest portion of British 
history. During its progress we had indeed our 

* battle critics ' at home, who in ' their deliriums 

* of dissatisfaction .upon any advantage obtained by 

* tlieir country,' as Steele says of their predeces* 
sors in Marlborough's day, fought every action 
over ag^n as the enemy's allies, represented our 
victories as defeats, and triumphantly proved that 
Lord Wellington was no general. And we had 
our wise men of the Nort]b, who came forward, 
like the son of Beor, to take up their prophecy in 
behalf of the Moabite; the beast upon which 
Balaam vras mounted could have prophesied as 
wisely, . . and would not have been more out of 
tune ; for the voice of the country was in accord 
with its honour and its duty ; with its own dearest 
interests und with those of mankind. 

If the character of the enemy against whom we 
were contending had been any ways doubtful 
before the peace of Amiens, subsequent events 
had now cleared it from all ambiguity. Having 
touohed upon the former part of Buonaparte's 
conduct, vre will here complete the. delineation: 
■ad for the benefit of those eminent patriots 
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Kinong us who look upon the Emperor Napoleon 
as the model of an pnli^hlened prince, in as sum- 
Diary a manner OS possilile, we will enumerate some 
of the acts of this their btau ideal of a philo.sogihi- 
cal sovereign,, .this perfect Emperor of Ihe British 
Liberates. It shall be no counterfeit likeness, 
nor heightened by any false colours: the man is 
depictured in his actions and in those of the go> 
Ternment which was directed by his siugle will. 
There is no necessity for insisting upon the mur- 
der of I^hegru and of Captain Wrigbt; faith 
depends in no lillle degree upon volition ; these 
things were done in a corner, and damning as 
the proofs are, the hiberaUa do not choose to 
believe them. Letting' therefore these counts of 
the indictment pass among other acts of superero- 
gatory wickedness, we will enumerate only some 
of those deeds of individual cruelty and guilt 
which were committed in the face of the world, 
in open defiance of God and man, and which no 
person except an English mob-orator has ever 
dared eitlier to deny or to defend: the delenlioQ 
of the English travellers in France ; the betrayal 
and imprisonment of Toussaint; the murder of 
the Due d'Enghien; the murder of Palm; the 
murder of Hofer. These were the individual 
deeds of ]luonaparte,..hi3 own peculiar acts,,, 
the cold and cowardly crimes of a heart incapable 
in its very nature of magnanimity, and malignant 
upon settled system. The tyranny of his hom« 
government extended to every thing. His merd* 
less conscription placed all the youth of France at 
his disposal; and so largely did he draw upon 
(his fund, Knd so lavishly did he squander it, that 
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Emperor of the Ultra-Whigs and Extra-Re- 
formers* 

The foreign poliqr of Buonaparte united false- 
hood, treachery, frantic pride, and remorseless 
bartmrity. Witness the noyade$ at St. Domingo ; 
witness the commandant at Cerigo *, who, in his 
official correspondence with his superior, informed 
him that being inconvenienced with about 600 
Albanian refugees^ he had disembarrassed himself 
of them by poisoning their wells. Witness Hol- 
land, impoverished, deceived, oppressed, and 
finally usurped! Witness Germany, partitioned 
and re-partitioned, plundered, ravaged, and in- 
sulted, her children forced into the service of their 
enemy, and sacrificed by myriads to his insatiable 
lust of conquest ! Witness Prussia, her wrongs, 
her long sufferings, her holy hatred, her noble 
lesurrection and revenge! Witness the black 
tragedy of the Tyrol ! Witness Portugal, where, 
when Uie French entered professedly in peace and 
without the slightest opposition, they exacted a 
contribution, the amount of which was equal to 
a poll-tax of a gruinea and a half per head, upon 
the whole population ; and where, when they left 
it, they committed crimes and cruelties of so 
hellish a character, that it might almost be 
deemed criminal to recite them. Witness Spain ! 
The Edinburgh Reviewer, indeed, to whose pre- 
dictions we have before alluded, has said that * the 
' hatred of the name of a Frenchman in Spain has 
' been such as the reality would by no means 
' jostify ;' and that * the detestation of the French 
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IVencb, the ovmcn of those which were left, ail 
bemg below the standard, or as beings marei 
pregnant fiir more than three months, were or- 
dered to put out the left eye of their beasts, or 
render them by other proper means unfit for 
military service !.. Such was the system carried 
on in foreign countries by the Perfect Emperor 
of the Ultra Whigs, and Extra Reformers. That 
way man should raise his voice in behalf of such 
a tyranny and such a tyrant b wonderful ; that 
any Englishman should do so is monstrous. The 
distinctions between right and wrong are broad 
and legible; all men who have sufficient use 
of reason to be moral and accountable beings, 
are enabled by God to read them. But society 
has its idiots as well as nature: and the poor 
natural of the village workhouse who excites the 
mockery of brutal boys is less pFtmble, in the 
eyes of thoughtful humanity, than he who, drunk 
with faction and inflamed with discontent, renders 
^ himself a fool at heart. 

r] • • IKwas against the tyrant by whom these in- 

\i ' femal measures were enjoined, and .against the 

, «trodous army by which they were enforced in 
full rigour, that our war was waged, . . not against 
'^- the FVench people. We and our allies fought, as 

the Common Council truly expressed it in their 
j address to the Emperor of Russia, * not to subdue 

7 ' but to deliver a misguided people;* and our 

efforts were crowned (to use the language of the 
•ame address) by the ' deliverance of the afflicted 
' nations of Europe from the most galling oppres- 
' Mon and unpreoedented tyranny that ever visited 
* the human race.* Who does not remember the 
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univenal joy which the overthrow of that tyraony 
produced? The sense of the coimtry cannot he 
more faithfully expressed than it was by the same 
Common Council of London in their address to 
the Prince Regent 
* We cannot. Royal Sir/ said they, ' upon 
such an occasion, but look back with Uie high* 
est admiration at the firmness, the wisdom, and 
the energy which have been exercised by our 
beloved country during this long and arduous 
struggle. Had not Britain persevered, the liber- 
ties of Europe might have been lost Had not 
her valiant sons been foremost in victory both by 
sea and land, it is too probable that the glorious 
emulatk>n exhibited by her gpreat allies would have 
been still dormsnt Had not her triumphant ar- 
mies under the immortal Wellington co-operated 
with the brave inhabitants in rescuing the Penin* 
sula from the grasp of an unprincipled invader, 
Germany and Holland might yet have groaned 
und^r the iron despotism o^ the oppressor, and 
the efibrts of the magnanimous Alexander been 
ineffectual to relieve them.' These astonishing 
energies we believe to have been called forth by 
that admirable constitution of g^emment whi^ 
Britons possess as the best inheritance derived 
from their fathers, and which with proud satis- 
faction we observe is considered as affording the 
true basis of civil liberty by surrounding nations.' 
Here the Common Couucil unequivocally and 
in the strongest terms deliver their opinion that 
the policy of the war was wise ; that the object 
was in the highest degree important and desirable 
being nothing less .than the liberties of Europe; 
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thai that object bad been accomplished through 
the exertions of this oountry, and that its happy 
accomplishment was owing to the firmness and 
wisdom with which the contest had been pursued, 
and to the advantages which we derived from the 
possession of a free constitution. And in thus 
SBjingv they spoke the genuine sentiments of the 
people of England. But lo ! this very Common 
Council of London, ** before the shoes were old '* 
hi which they followed their former address, make 
their appearance at court with another, in which 
they tell the Prince Regent, that the war was 
;j . * nukh and ruinous, unjustly commenced and per- 

';) * tinadously persisted in, when no rational object 

i ' was to be obtained ;* and that this as well ss 

sundry other evils has arisen from the corrupt 

• state of the representation by which the people 

• have been deprived of their just share and weight 
\ in the legislature ! If the Prince had been, like 
■ Charles II., disposed to jest with men of this 
i stamp, in what a situation might he have placed 

them by desiring that the first address might have 

^ been read for their edification, as the second had 

:.- been read for his; and then requesting them to 

:| reconcile the two!. .The invention of printing in 

parallel columns was a happy one for consistency 

like this. .eg. 

WUtLlT tons. FBIUr DBOIIB. 

I _ 1814. 1816. 

> *W«cnMib«tlQoklMckwilk * Ow frievAMM an tlM uCml 

' t ' fk« highmi adMiretioB mt Um • •Mt^ aT rask and r«iMM wm% 

• SnuMM, Um wiad»«. aad Um * m^mUj CMSMMd and pwti- 

I * Mii rti whidi Uv« b«M tstiw • McfoMl/ pmittod ia. 
1 'akKd kj Mr UlvrW eovatrjr 
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• army of martjTa were sent down upon eart 
' make iheir fortunes anew, they would choosi 
' other quarrel to die in, nor hope for a surer 
■ to recover ag;ain the crown of glory." 

While the wjr continued, the large expend! 
which it occasioned at home" kept all thing 
activity ; the landlord raised his rents as 
government increased its imposts, the fsi 
demanded higher prices for his produce, 
every man who had any thing to sell advanced 
price of his commodities in like manner am 
full proportion. Upon annuitants, and o 
persons, who, from their sex or age and hal 
had no way of improving their limited fortu 
the burthen bore with its whole weight; ..an 
respectable class, who suHered severely, but w 
out complaining. Elsewhere it has been shi 
in what manner the transition from a state of 
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to a state of peace produoedt ineritably, great 
embarrassment and extenuve distress. The vrar» 
t customer to the amount of more than fifty mdr 
lions annually, left the markets: it would be ab- 
surd to ask whether or not this must affect the 
innumerable persons who were employed in pro* 
viding the articles which it required. The extent 
to which machinery has been carried has thrown 
many hands out of employment at home ; and the 
use of that machinery, which was at one time 
almost exclusively our own, and most of which 
is of our inTcntion, has been introduced abroad ; 
both inevitable consequeuces of the improved state 
of knowledge. The continental nations have 
learnt to numufacture many articles of necessity 
for lliemselves, for which they formerly were, in 
a great degree, dependent upon us; and they 
have no money to spare for articles of luiLur\', 
because they have been impoverished during 
twenty years of warfare and oppression. To these 
causes must be added, what is perpetually op>e- 
Hiting as a cause of partial distress, the fluctuation 
of our own capricious fashions, which, as they 
vary from muslins to silks, and from silks to 
Etutfs, injure alternately the looms of Glasgow 
and Manchester, of Spitalfields and of Norwich. 
Add also the consequences of a season which has 
been more unfavourable to agricultural produce of 
every kind than any within the memor)' of man ; 
and whatever difficulties and distresses may e>List 
either among the agricultural or manufacturing 
part of the people, may be explained without re- 
ferring them to corrupt parliaments, profligate 
ministers, and the Prince HegenL 
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We have before us the resolutions of sundry 
tneeUngs held in the city of London, to con^der 
the propriety of petitioning the Prince Regent and 
the Legislature for a refonn in Portiament. The 
resolutions from Bishopsgate assert, that the 
people are ' goaded with an army of remorseless 

* tax-gatherers, urged on by the cravings of a ra- 
. * pacious, oppressive, and imbecile administnt' 
. * tlon :' they remind us that our history exhibits 

the patriotic sons of England as ' dismissing and 
' chastising those kings and counsellors, whose 
' profligacy and arbilrory attempts had rendered 
' them obnoxious;' tbey say that '.the most 

* profligate eipendilure among the people's ser- 
' vants, from the lowest to the highest rank, and 

. * an unfeeling disregard of the people's wants and 

* miseries, are among the lightest subjects of 
' complaint.' They tell ua, tliat ' statesmen, 

* living upon the public spoil and holding places 
' of high trust, are found in this day to advocate 

* the accursed doctrine of legitimacy :' in 'other 
words, the Divine right of kings. They Ul I us, 
that the British Government have employed 
' their base engine, the standing army, to assist 

* in establishing the Inquisition.' They say,, .the 
said resolutioners of Bishopsgate-ward,. .' We 
' claim, we demand and insist, that we may have 

* a constitutional voice in the House of the people. 
, • A full, fair, and free re presentation of the people, 

* and parliaments of short duration will imme- 

* diately tend to restore the country to health, 
' happiness, and vigour.* And then they say, 
tbey ' shall no longer hear of Habeas'corpua 
' luspenBioD billa, of gagging and treason biUs^ 
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measures, be it observed, wbicb they seem veiy 
naturally and properly to apprehend. 

The resolutions from Farringdon-without com* 
plain of * the long, desolating and profligate war 

* against the French people ; a war whose object, 

* character, and consequences, they both repro-* 

* bate and deplore.* They complain also of * s i^. 

* standing army,' wholly unnecessary and dan-' 

' gerous ;* and an ' intolerable horde of state and [' 

* of parish paupers.' They require a * complete 
' and radical reform,* assuring us however that 
they wish it to be * peaceable and tranquil;* and 
they are * convinced that corruption will not dare 

* refuse, or policy misunderstand the prayers and 

* wishes of an united people.* Mr. Coates was 
the mover of these resolutions ; . • not Mr. Romeo 
Coates, the amateur of fashion, but Mr. Coates, 
the amateur of gin, who recommends his g^n as 
a wholesome and strengthening beverage, and 
inveighs in his advertisements against those cant- 
ing moralists who represent gin-drinking as a 
vice ! Mr. Coates is strong in his resolutions,. •' 
strong and fiery;. .they smack indeed of the 
still, . . but certainly not of the right British spirit. 
Mr. Hitchins of Cripplegate-witbout is even stron* 
ger. He tells us that ' the causes which blight 
' all the hopes of the merchant, the manufacturer, 
' the agriculturist, the peasant and the artist, are 
' principally if not altogether to be traced to a 
' system alike hostOe to the interests of this coun- 
' try, the progress of fireedom, and the welfare of 

* the human race ; a system first directed to crush 
' the rising energies of freedom in France, and 

* since employed as finally in eradicating almost 
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' every trBce of comfort, and every spark of in- 
' dependence at home.' He tells us * it is in 
' vun to expect that the fiiends and parties of 

* abuses who now disgrace the honourable House 
' of Conunons will ever be brought to sit in judge- 
*ment upon their own iniquities* or pass the 

* sentence of condemnation upon their own mis- 
' deeds.' The inhalntants of this ward disclaim 
all party-feeling, all violent ebullitions of personal 
resentment ; tlu^ wish to avoid all excesses and 
disturbances; but they are con'^nced that nothing 
short of a radical reform will be effectual; and they 
recommend this measure as the only one which 
can save the state or satisfy the people;..' as 

* the only means to prevent the country from 
' experiencing the danger of anarchy and the 

* horror i of civil war, which appear, to be the 
' ineoHabU tendency and remit of a further neg* 

* led of that eonetitutional method of restoring 

* loti coi|/fdence.' • .Cripplegate has outdone Bish- 
opsgate»* .and Billingsgate may not be able to go 
beyond it. 

* We asked bread/ says an orator at one of the 
mob-meetings in the country, ' and they gave us 
'a stone, by voting so n>any thousands for a 
' monument to commemorate tAa^ybta/ day IFor 

* iericoJ At the same meeting a man asserted, 
that ' the horrore of the Inquisition had been 
' restored at the point of the British bayonet* 
He, perhaps, in his ignorance, beHeved, upon 
the authority of Bishopsgate-ward, the infamous 
and detestaUe &lsehood which he thus repeated. 
IVuth, says a Jewish proverb, stands upon two 
legs, and a lie Upon one; but this lie has not i 
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madness which they engender was as 'harmless 
in its kind ! What would he have said, had he 
seen the fearful humour of these distempered 
times, when men, * who, of all. styles, most 
' afiect and strive to imitate Aretine's,' are con- 
tinually addressing the worst passions of the 
worst part of the community for the purpose of 
bringing the worst of all imaginable calamities 
upon their country ? 

Among the iniirmiUes to which a state is liable, 
Hohbes reckons the agitaUons produced ' by pre- 
' tenders to political prudence, . who though bred 

* for the most part in the lees of the- people, yet 

* animated by false doctrines, are perpetually med- 
' dling with the fundamental laws to the molests* 

* tion of the commonwealth, like the little worms 

* which physicians call a8caride8;'..an odd but 
congruent similitude, • • in reference to which some 
of our political clubs should take In Redo for 
their motto, • • omitting decut. B ut aloes will reach 
these creatures, and our state physicians must be 
grievously deficient in their duty if they do not I 
administer the wholesome bitters of the Uw. 
publkatbns similar to the venomous . diatribe 
which these men send abroad, Mr. Burke hai 
truly said, that ' if we estimated the danger b 

* the value of the writing^, it would be little worth] 

* of our attention : contemptible these writings ai! 

* in every respect But they are not the cause 

* they are the disgusting symptoms of a finghifu 

* distemper. They are not otherwise of conse 
' quence thanlis they shew the evil habit d the 
' bodies from whence they come. Inihat Ugh 

* the meaneti of them u a nrioua thing. If 
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' however.' he adds, ' I should ui 
' and if the truth is that they an 
' but the cause of the disorders,, .si 
' circulate operative poisons are t 
■ watched, and, if possible, re] 
rreat Htatesman has cautioned u 
despising the leaders of factious so 
loo wild to succeed in their underU 
' posing them wild and absurd,' 
' there no danger but from wise 
' men? Perhaps the greatest mis< 
' happened in the world have 1 
' persons as wild as those we thit 
' In truth they are the Jiltat 6i 
' great changei' 

This also should be rememberei 
real talents, when those talents arc 
wickedly directed, prepare the way 

I talents, but of intrepid guilt, and 
ignorance. Mamt and Hebert fi 

1 train of Voltaire and Rousseau ; 

; Hunt does but blow the trump 
Mr. Orator Hunt in his tandem, w 

' flag before him and his s.-rvant in 
and the member of the House of ( 

. takes advantage of liis privilege 
Prince and traduce the Governu 
pan of Precursor to some Ba 
iMoorfielda. 

\ We are assured that many ' intc 
by which term is meant peisona 

; farther than others into a mill-sloni 

I the late attempt at insurrection wi 

' directed by Ministers. In what 
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explain this curious plot has not been oletalj 
stated ; whether Lord Sidmouth hired persons to 
shoot at the Lord Mayor in order to revenge hini' 
self upon thut ma^fistrate for having' ridden in 
triumpli through the slreela of Westminster; or 
whether, as appears more probahle from the sub* 
Ee<iueikt proceedings and corre^ipondence between 
them, the Lord Mayor has acted in collusion with 
Lord Sidmouth, and agreed to be shot at. Upon 
this politic Epeculatioii, the hand-bills which in- 
structed the mob lo break open the gunsmiths' 
shops were printed and circulated by order of 
Government, and young Watson is no doubt at 
this time concealed in the Secretary of Slate's 
Oniue. In sad and sober truth such absurdities 
are gravely advanced ; and no absurdities are too 
gpx>s9 to be believed by men who are_ thoroughly 
possessed with the spirit otTuction. 

Is it then our opinion that there was a plan for 
overthrowing the Government by force? It might 
fiuflice lo reply that those who ordered the flags, 
that those who circulated the hand-bills, that those 
who went to the meeting provided with arm!i, and 
those who brolie open the gunsmiths' shops in 
order to seize arms, as the hand-bills directed, 
acted as if they thought so, and as if there WU> 
This we infer. . 

• Tin mM7 thia J. Uri, 
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The eircumstauces which vender the multitade 
more dangerous and more apt instromenta for 
madmen and villains to work with than they ever 
were in other ages, have been indicated heretofore 
on more than one occasion. We are treading 
upon gunpowder; and if we suffer the insane or 
the desperate to scatter firebrands* it will be but 
a miserable consolation to know that the explosion 
by which we perish will bury them also in the 
ruin which they produce. It would be a perilous 
inference* that because the design of overthrowing^ 
the British Government would be to the last de* 
gree extravagant as well as wicked* therefore no 
such design can have been formed. Men who 
are under the influence either of political or reli- 
gious fanaticbm are not to be deterred from their 
purpose either by reason or remorse. What could 
be more absurd, and at the same time more atro* 
cious, than the Gunpowder Plot? There were 
Papists in that day who spoke of it* some as of 
an accident, others as an extravagance of juvenile 
zeal, others as a ministerial plot,. .just as the 
anarchists reason at present But the history of 
that conspiracy is authenticated beyond all future 
controversy ; the mine was made ready, and the 
train was laid. We had then an able and vigilant 
administration, •• England has never produced 
greater statesmen than those who directed her 
counsels at that time ; and yet when the intended 
victims were preserved it was by the providence 
of God, • . for the vigilance of man had been effeo- 
tually eluded ! 

Are we then actually in danger of rebellion and 
evolution? What say the Bi^psgate statesmen 
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to this question? They tell us that EogUshmen 
are accustomed to ditmiu and chdUiat objioxiouM 
kingt and coumdlon: whether they conceive the 
Prince Regent and his counsellors to be in this 
predicament may be readily understood from the 
whole tenor of their resolutions ; and they claim, 
demand and innU upon such a reform as may 
seem good to the sages of Bishopsgate-ward who 
moved and voted them. . What says Mr. Coates 
of Farrinffdon-without and the gin-shop? Mr* 
Coates informs us that corruption will not dart 
r^/if, or policy misunderstand the prayers and 
wishes of an united people. What say the states- 
men of Cripplegate-without? they declare that 
Pteliamentary Reform is the only means to prt^ 
vent anarchy and civU tear, A speaker at one 
of the Westminster meetingrg said, he trusted ' that 

* under the guidance of Lord Cochrane, they would 

* not scruple, if the load of taxation was still con- 

* tinned, to imitate the example of Hampden, and 

* refuu to pay it:* and this speech, it is added, 
was received with loud applauses. It is not for a 
court of criticism to take cognizance of such lan- 
guage as this, nor for us to say to what penal 
statute the men who have uttered it . have made 
themselves amenable. Yet it was by mere acci- 
dent that the Lord Mayor, who presided at one of 
these meetings, did not sanction its language in 
person as well as by deputy: and he with the 
aldermen and commons of the City of London in 
Common Council assembled^ asserted in that ad- 
dress which called forth so well deserved and 
dignified a reproof from the Prince, that nothing 
but reform could allay the irritated feelings of the 
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le corrupt and inadequate state of the 
senttuion' ' being,' tbej Mid, ' the cause of 
ese CTila:*..BZI,..theirar.. .the progress of 
Jbcturo ftbroftd,. .the fluctuations of fashion 
Bine,..&nd the unkindly seaMm which has 
ixperienced every where,, .the state of the 
itation lias occasioned them all ! 
s here transcribe an apposite tale to vhich 
(ve before alluded ; it was related by Bishop 
a the last sermon which he preached b^ 
tdward VI. An assertion as logical as that 
late of the icpresentatioa has been ihe cause 
f late war and of the present embarrassoients 
' ', had been made a^n^ this father of the 
Ish ChuTCh, ' Here now,' said he, ' I re- 
liber an argument of Master More's which 
kringeth in a book that be made against 
ley ; and here by the way I will tell you & 
toy. Master More was once sent in com- 
I into Kent, to try out (if it might be) 
k was the cause of Goodwin -sands, and the 
~i that stopt up Sandwich-haven. Thither 
(th Master More and calleth the country be- 
uch as were thought to be men of 
md men that could of likelihood best 
■y hiiii uf (hat maiter concerning the stop- 
1 of Sandwich -haven. Among others came 
'an old man with a white bead, and 
£ thought (o be little less than an 
Bred years old. When Master More saw 
Lg'ed man, he thought it expedient to hear 
say his mind in this matter, for being so old 
m it WES likely that be knew most of any - 
I in that presence and compuiy. So Muter 
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Mora calltd this old aged man uoto him and 
said* ** F^theTp (said he,) tell me if ye can, what 
b the cause of this great arising of the sands 
and shelves here about this haven, the which 
stop it up that no ships can arrive here? Ye are 
the eldest man that I can espy in all this com- 
pany, so that if any man can tell any cause of it, 
ye of likelihood can say most in it, or at least 
wise more than any other man here assembled." 
** Yea forsooth, good master, (quod thb old 
man,) for I am well nigh an hundred years old, 
and no man here in this company any thing near 
unto mine age." ** Well then, (quod Master 
More,) how say you in this matter? What 
think ye to be the cause of these shelves and flats 
that stop up Sandwich-haven?*' *' Forsooth, 
sir, (quoth be,) I am an old man. - I think that 
Tenterton steeple is the cause of Goodwin-sands. 
For I am an old man, sir, (quod he,) and I may 
remember the building of Tenterton steeple, and 
I may remember when there was no steeple at 
all there. And before that Tenterton steeple 
was in building, there was no manner of speak- 
ing of any flats or sands that stopped tlie haven, 
and therefore I think that Tenterton steeple is 
the cause of the destroying and decaying of 
Sandwich haven*'.' 
How oden in private and in public transactions 
may this anecdote be recollected! Just so the 
corrupt state of the British Parliament has occa* 
sioned the events of the last six and twenty years, 
and produced the digress in Spitalflelds, Bi^ 
mingtiam, Stafibrdshire, and wherever else it 
exists. Who does not see that when the French 
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abolished monarchy and the i 
cxpeUed their nobles, persecu 
murdered their ^iag and queen, 
ihon 18,000 of their countrjme 
people of other countries to foil 
by promising to support them 
oho does not see that all this p 
corrupt state of the Britisli Farl: 
is tlie secret clue to 13uonapii 
cause cautnlive of all his meas 
to war with Mr. Addington's a 
refused peace from Jlr, Fox's. 
qucnce of tlie state of represent 
He detained the British travell< 
our manufactures, he eiulavet 
oppressed the Germans, he plu 
p;iieze, he massacred the Spai 
o|)<jiily and avowedly at univ 
E|ircnJ havoc and misery from I 
and from the Elbe to the Adrii 
' lias been otfered to be proved t 
' uf the people of England are 
' share in the election of mem 
nho ascribe the war and all 
to tlie corrupt state of Paiiiau 
their text ft-oin Rousseau, anc 
when advancinrr an opinion not 
tler^iilute of truth, ' let us begii 
' the facts aside, for they do not 

All the reasoners, or rather th 
favour of parliamentary reform, 
belkf of Mr. Cunning's or Mr 
motion, that the inSueace of t 
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creased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished. 
Whether that position was true when the motion 
was made ana carried, might with great justice 
be controverted. That it had ceased to be so at 
the beginning of the French revolution in Mr. 
Burke's judgement, we know ; he himself having 
recorded his o]Mnion in works which will endure 
as long as the language in which they are written; 
and the converse of that proposition is now dis* 
tinctly and decidedly to be maintained. The three 
possible forms of govemmenti each of which, 
when existing simp^, is liable to great abuses, 
and naturally tends towards them, have been in 
this country, and only in this country, blended in 
one harmonious system, alike conducive to the 
safety, welfare and happiness of all. That safety, 
welfiire and happiness, depend upon -the equi- 
pinse of the three component powers, and are en- 
dangered when any one begins to preponderate. 
At present it is the influence of the democracy 
which has increased, is increasing, and ought to 
be diminished. Whatever additional influence the 
.crown has obtained by the increased establish- 
ments which the circumstances of the age have 
rendered necessary, is but as a feather in the 
scale, compared to the weight which the popular 
branch of the constitution has acquired by the 
publication of the parliamentary debates. 

But what is meant by Parliamentary Reform? 
Whenever this question has been propounded 
among reformists at their meetingrg, it has ope- 
rated Tike the apple of discord : the confusion of 
Babel has been renewed. .with this difference, 
that the modem castle-builders are confounded in 
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ukderstandiDgs and Dot ia their speech. 

B for trienuial parliaments, another for aa- 

and one, mora aimple Uian honest, pro- 

to peUtion for trieanial only as a step 

obt^ning aanuftl. One will have a qua- 

u for voters, another demands univeisa] 

?. Mr. Orator Hunt proposes voting by 

; and one of the Penny Orators (whether it 

I Orator Tag, Orator Ha^. or Orator Bobtail, 

lot) says, that if Magna Charta were 

: the bulwark of a General Reform the 

would be speedily relieved. He knows 

luch about Magna Cbarta as about bulwarks, 

■as much about the philosopher's stone as 

Tt either. They talk of restoring the consti- 

,.what constitution? Every one must 

J seen a print of the mill for grinding old 

len young; these state- menders might as rea- 

b)ly take poor old Major Cartwright to a mill, 

expect to see him come out as green in years 

is in Judgement, as think that any country 

;oJ>ack to its former state, lliere ore things 

h are not possible even by miracle. But if 

mpossible miracle were conceded, at what 

fvould (he restorers have their renovated con- 

n ? Would they prefer that of the Norman 

or of the Plantagenets with alt its feudal 

ices ? Or the golden days of EUiabelh, 

i parliament trembled as the magnanimous 

> asserted her prerogative? Or would they 

I it as under James L when the Commons 

I on their hearts' knees agnize' his conde- 

lion in making his royal pleasure known? 

■ under William the Deliverer, and his sue- 
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ecflsor Queen Anne, with all the comiption and 
tfcason whidi arrested Marlborough's victories, 
and betrayed Europe at Utrecht? Or would they 
accept it as it was even at the commencement of 
the present rein, when the debates were pub- 
lished in a mutUated and fictitious form, confess- 
edly by sufferance ? The multitude being ignorant ' 
are at all times easily deceived, and therefore sin 
through simplicity. But if any man who pos- 
sesses the slightest knowledge of English history, 
asserts that the people of England, at any former 
time, possessed so much influence as during the 
present reign, and more especially during the last 
•twenty years, he asserts what is grossly and pal- 
pably fidae, and what he himself must know to 
teso. 

LThe British constitution is not the creature of 
theory. It is not as a garment which we can de« 
liver over to the tailors to cut and slash at plea- 
sure, lengthen it or curtail, embroider it or strip 
off all the trimmingrs, and which we can at any- 
moment cast aside for something in a newer 
Ashion. It is the skin of the body politic in which 
is the form and the beauty and the life,. . or rather 
It is the life itselC] Our constitution has arisen out 
of our habits ana necessities ; it has grown with 
our growth, and been gradually modified by the 
changes through which society is always passing 
in its progress. Under it we are free as our own 
thoughts ; second to no people in arms, arts and 
enterprise ; during prosperous times exceeding all 
in prosperity, and in this season of contingent, 
partial and temporary distress suffering less than 
any others, abounding in resources, a^unding in 
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ancient officer were still a part' of the city establish- 
ment* suppose that in a country like this it would 
be possible to deprive wealth and power of their 
influence, if it were desirable ? or desirable if it 
were possible? That the great landholders have 
great influence is certain; that. any practical evil 
arises from it is not so obvious. The g^reat bo« 
rough-interests have been as often on the side of 
opposition as with the government; Sir Francis 
Burdett even makes use of this notorious DEict as 
an argument for reform, and talks of the strength 
which the crown would derive from diminishing, 
the power of the aristocracy. But that influence 
has been greatly diminished in the natural course of 
things. A great division of landed property has 
been a necessary consequence from the increase 
of commercial wealth. Large estatea^roduce 
much more when sold in portions than in the 
whole, and many have been divided in this way, 
owing to the high price which land bore during 
the war, more especially in the manu&cturing and 
thickly peopled counties. Thus the number of 
voters has increased, and the influence of the 
great landholders has in an equal degree been 
kssened. In Norfolk, for instance, Uie voters 
have been nearly doubled ; in Yorkshire they have 
more than doubled; and in Lancashire the in** 
crease has been more than three-fold. This is 
mentioned not for the purpose of laying any stress 
upon it, but to shew that such a change is going 
on ; and that in more ways than one the wealth 
of the country lessens the power of the landed 
interest it ought thus to do : and that purchase 
of seats* which is complained of as the most scan- 
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copyhold estates, as is frequently proposed, should 
confer the same right as freeholds; that the 
qualification should he raised from forty shillings 
to as many pounds, or at least to half as many; 
and that persons leasing lands to a certain 
amount, or assessed in direct taxes to. a givtn 
sum, should be entitled to vote. It might be 
well also if the votes were taken in the respective 
parishes. Notliing is so easy as to propose slight 
alterations of this kind ; and in times of perfect 
tranquillity ¥^en they are not demanded with 
insults and menaces of civil war, it is exceedingly 
probable that such things may be taken into con- 
sideration ampng the numerous plans for pro- 
moting the public good, in which parliament, bv 
means of its committees, is continiudly employed. 
They might be conceded for the sake of ihose who 
^ fancy them of importance. The representatives 
would still be what they are and what they ought 
\o be, ..men of large landed property, whose 
'^ ^ families are as old in the country as the oaks upon 
their estates, having hereditary claims to the 
confidence of their constituents ; • • in a word, true 
English gentlemen, well acquainted with local 
interests, liable to error like other men, but above 
all suspicion of sinister motives; perfectly inde- 
pendent, and, unless they are stricken with fatuity, 
sincerely attached to the existing institutions of 
their oountiy. Such are the men whom the coun- 
ties * must always return upon any plan of repre- 
sentation ;• .unlos the frantic scheme of universal 

• YoriokiriMd ICddkMitoT*ahtwB fktt Om Mtkrwatair 
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miSrage were adopted, wbidi would bcriuti) 
tad immediauly lemd to imirenal Mwrch;. 

As nea of fitmilj *nd lurge estates vt UK 
Mliml RprcMotaXivo of the counties, so afc th 
gicak towns, with equal fitoess, K^testalti tf, 
■nca of eminence in the commefoal world, ■ 

rtoot distinguished for ability la the senate, ■ 
ibeir services in the fleets and anoies of ihd 
country ; the first class well known on the sptf 
and therefore posseting that local influeoc 
which wealth and respectability properly conftf 
tlM two httw riudinf mm Ito U|;h gnmA i 
haMMmbU pcwiliri^. wbrn eonij JatHm 
«■ eartMtod, ft ii amlv. m &r m Oa gm 
body of thi fiiAoldRi ■• Mwcraed. kn 
■In^lk bMwMB-puUa thu between frmilie 
tfMcelmvtof Iha ca n^del M mtt* w mfficiei 
dittiactioiw Bad cmbm eoougfa for u bcsrtY ■ 
■BJiaOMlj whik it lasts as that betweeo Hoc 
and CbnstiaB, or Poctngiiexe and Jew. Ui 
bounded liccDSe is given to Ubds in which tnil 
•ad dccoivm are disregarded on both Bdee. an 
there Is a plentiful expenditure of ale, ribanii 
and small wit. But in those large towns, wbei 
elections, strictly spcsJdng, are popular, the fen 
is of a more malignant type. Here the contest : 
between parties, and is frequently carried on in 
manner not unUlte those Mivate wan which ai 
■ootelimes waged in London on successive Stu 
days, between the county of Cork men and th 
county of Tippenrj men, or other tribes of th 
uiae nation, till beads and MkiUtlatu euoug 
bavs been broken on both aides to satisfy tii 
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point of honour, or till peace is concluded under 
the mediation ot the coDsUblea and the magis- 
trates. These elections are more passionate and 
infinitely more corrupt than those for the counlies ; 
in proportion as influence has less power, direct 
bribery has more, nor is there an imaginable 
device by which it can be performed, nor an 
imaginable form of deceit and perjury which is 
not put in practice. In one of the largest cities of 
England, the man who marries a freeman's daugh- 
ter becomes free in right of his wife. Within our 
memory, when that city was contested, it was a 
common thing for one wnman to marry half a 
dozen men during the election. The parties 
adjourned from the church to the church-yard, 
fihook hands across a grave, and pronounced a 
summai? forai of divorce, by saying ' now death 
* do us part ;' away went the man to give his 
Tote, and the woman remained in readiness to 
confer the same privilege in diSerent parishes upon 
as many more husbands as the committee thought 
it prudent to provide ; receiving her fee for each. 
In that same city, before the act which limited 
the duration of elections, (a measure of real 
reform,) we remember a contest which con- 
tinued for more than six weeks, and not a day 
past without bludgeon-work in the streets. But 
the ferocious spirit of a mob election has never 
been manifested so strongly in any other place as 
at Nottingham ; and it bos been asserted that the 
present slate of that city, so ruinous to itself, and 
■O inexpressibly disgraceful to the country, ii 
mUributable, in no slight degree, to the n 
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in wfaidi the excesses and outng;cs of party spirit 
have "been tolerated, and eren encouraged at 
such times. 

It is exceedingly proper thai the mode of 
election should be purely popular in some places ; 
and that the populace and the ultra-liberty boys 
should return sudi repiesentatives as Wilkes and 
Sir FVands Durdett, or even P«uill« if they will 
degrade themselves so far:.. remembering what 
hard Cochrane has been, we will speak ^what 
be is in no other terms than those of undissembled 
compassion and regret As for Mr. Orator* 
Hunt, there is no likdihood thai any place should 
return such a representative, .unless Garrati vrera 
chartered to choose a member as well as a mayor. 
It is not undesirable, in ordinary times, that we 
should hear exaggerated notions of liberty from 
men of ready language and warm heads ; and in 
perilous seasons the g^lery may always be cleared 
when harangues are made for the manifest pur- 
pose of circulating sedition through the country 
and inflaming discontent. Bui there is quite 
enough of tliis mixture in the House ; and when- 
ever those populous places which send no members 
at present shall have the privilege extended to 
them, it is to be hoped that the qualification will 
be made as respectable, at least, as that of the fieo- 
hold was when it was originally fixed. 

Money and faction bear about an equal share 
in great popular elections: it is in the small open 
boroughs where bribery and corruption have full 
play; where guineas during the golden age were 

* Bm ako tk« Mvckof IiUUMt hM Mtrtript tk« writn'sr«ii%M^ 
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senred outof a pundi-bowl; and where the voters 
{lay their apothecaries' bill according to received 
custom afler an election, from the thirty pounds 
vrhich are the price of a vote. The law has 
provided pains and penalties against such prac* 
tices ; and why should government be reproached 
with a corruption * which exists wholly and ex- 
idusively among the people themselves? It is a 
transaction between Mr. Goldworthy the givert 
and Mr. Freeman Bull the receiver; of whom 
the former may be a staunch whig, and the latter 
% staundi patriot and honest Englishman, though 
Xhe one is ready to pay thirty pounds for a vote, 
and the other to scdl it at that price ; and 
Jfr. Goldworthy is just as likely to be found in 
the list of the opposition, or of the reformers, as 
of the ministeruu members. There are -indeed 
very few who sanction the silly question of Reform; 
.but few as they are the number would be lessened, 
4f those among them who have come into pariia- 
ment by means which that question attempts to 
stigmatize, were to abstain from voting upon it 
Undoubtedly such practices are scandslous, as 
.being legally and therefore morally wrong ; but 
it is fidse that any evil to the legislature arises 
£rom them. When Mr. Curwen brought in his 
bill for more effectually preventing them, his main 
argument was that the bill would introduce a 
rJarger proportion of the landed interest into the 
House:, .that it would be an advantage to exclude 
sdl other influence from elections, except that of 
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mveroment, will not be admitted by the other 
branches of the community. 

A laudable and useful ambition leads into par- 
liament the opulent merchant and manufacturer; 
the lawyer high in his profession ; the man who 
has returned with affluence from the East or West 
Indies, and is conversant with the customs, wants^ 
and interests of our conquests and colonies ; the 
military and naval officer, who in the course of 
their services have acquired a competent know- 
ledge of affidrs upon which the leg^Ulature most 
often be employed. It is for the advantage of 
the republic also that firom a like ambition, men 
liberally educated, but more richly endowed with 
the gilts of nature than of fortune, should some- 
times prefer the service of the state to that of the 
army or navy, or of the three professions, as an 
honourable path to distinction. These perscms 
possess no landed or local interests; they owe 
their seats therefore to some one into whose 

I hands such interests through the changes of time 
and circumstances have devolved, and with whom 
they coincide iu political opinions. Agreeing 
thus upon the general principle, it b not likely 
that any difference should arise upon a great 
question; if it should, the member vacates his 
seat ; and whether he who accepts a seat upon 

I this implied condition, be not as unshackled, as 
independent, as conscientious, and as honourable 
a member, as the man who keeps away from the 
discussion of a question upon which his own 
opinion differs from that of the populace whose 
favour he courts, is a question which a child may 
answer. Others there are who have made ji 
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direct purchase of their seats ; and these may Uius 
far be said to be the most independent men in the 
House, as the mob-representatives are undoubt^ 
cdly the least so. In one or other of these wayft 
the House obtains some of its most useful, most 
distinguished, and most intelligent members. The 
end cannot be better than it is ; the means might 
be so ; and the most reasonable alteration which 
could be desired is, that the illegality should be 
done away ; the purchase of a certain number of 
seats authorized and regelated, and the money ap- 
propriated to a fund for public works of local or 
general utility. 

The Ultra Whigs differ widely in the means of 
reform which they propose ; the object however 
in which they generally agree, is that of rendering 
all elections popular. The principle that the 
representative must obey the instructions of his 
constituents, which many of the reformers profess, 
would follow as a necessary consequence; and 
the moment that principle is established, ' chaos 

* is come again ;'. • anarchy begins, or more truly 
an ochlocracy, ..a mob-government, which is as 
much worse than anarchy, as the vilest ruflKans 
of a civilized country are more wicked than rude 
savages. 

But supposing it were possible to avoid * the 
'great and broad bottomless ocean-sea-full of 

* evils which popular reform would let in upon 
us, what is the good which it is expected to 
produce?, .what are the proposed advantages for 
which we are to hazard the blessings we possess ? 
First in the list the Common Council reckon the 
abolition of * all useless places, pensions, and 
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■hipa) eKpira with tba Ihta af iIm {KCacnt balden. 
But tbcir OBteDoe ia iadiapeiuable to the Tcry 
fiame of gOTCrniDeDL Those penoaa who teU 
tb» ocduloiu Bad ddud«d people that taxes are 
Irried for the good of administration, and wbo 
Mpnaent our itateamen a> Itvioff and fattening 
upon the public spoil, must either be groMly 
ig:norant, or wicked enough to emploj argumente 
wliicb they know to be fiijse. Tbe emolomcnta 
of office almoat in crerr department of the slate, " 
and especially in all the taigfacst. are notoriouslj 
inadequate to tba expenditure which the rituatitm 
requirea. Mr. Pitt, who was no gambler, no 
prodigal, and loo much a man of busincsa to 
have expensive habits of any kind, died in debt, 
and the nation discharged his debts, not less as 
a mark of reqwct, than aa an act of justice. But 
u it is impoasibia from the emolumenu of oflka 
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to make a provision for retirement, no man of 
lalentflt who is not likewise a man of fortune, 
could afibrd to accept of office, unless some rea^ 
sonabie chance (and it is no more than a chance) 
of permanent provision were held out; and this 
is done in the cheapest manner by the existence 
of sinecures. Mr. Perceval, for instance, could 
not have abandoned his profession to take that 
part in political affiiirs which has secured for him 
ao high a place in the afiections of his countrymen 
and in the history of his country, if a sinecure 
bad not been given him to indemnify him in case 
he should be driven from office, . . an event whicb 
might so probably have occurred in the struggle 
of parties. In this instance there was an imme^ 
diate possession ; but in general the prospect of 
succeeding to one when it may become vacant 
suffices; and in no other way could men of talents 
be tempted so frugally into the service of the 
Mate. Whether it would be an improvement 
upon the government to have it administered only 
by the rich, is a question which needs no discut- 
sion. 

* A delusive paper currency ' is enumerated by 
the Lord Mayor and Common Council, in their 
mufortunate petition, as one cause of our * g^iev- 
' ances/ What! is the ghost of Bullion abroad? 
Bnrted as it was ' full fathom five' beneath reams 
of forgotten disquisitions, colder snd heavier than 
any marble monument, what conjuror hath raised it 
from the grave ? Tliis topic could only be expected 
from the meta-politicians as they have aptly been 
called), who bewilder themselves with abetractionsp 
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and ttuiNfy all who listen to them: but that it should 
be taken up by merchants of the first commercial dty 
in the woiid» is indeed aportentous instance of the 
mmnnfff in which objects are distorted when seea 
through the medium of passion. No fitter persoa 
could be called upon to lay a ghost than the Rector 
of Lanooln College, who could talk Greek to it if 
necessary. He truly tell us, that the difficulty doea 
not consist in there being too muck^ but too litiU 
money ; that the sudden subtraction of so much 
paper-currency has been a direct and obvious 
cause of the stagnation of industry; and he re-' 
commends an increase of the circulating medium 
to a great amount as the first measure necessary 
for meeting the exigency of the times. 

The main objects then which it is proposed to 
effect by Parliamentary Reform are these: the 
abolition either of all influence in elections (which 
b just as possible as it would be to abolish the 
east wind, and to annul the law of gravitation by 
act of parliament) ; or of all monied influence 
(which would take away all counterpoise from 
the landed interest in the legislature) ; the aboli- 
tion of pensions and sinecureSt whereby eveiy 
man who is not bom to a large fortune would be 
excluded from state afiairs, and the government 
must necessarily become an oUgarchy of the 
rich; and a further subtraction of currency,., too 
much having already been subtracted. .. As far 
as a Reform in Parliament could effect any of 
these objects, (supposing it were possible that it 
should stop here,) it would aggravate every ill 
which it pretends to cure; and instead of relievin^^ 
the distress of any one branch of the community 
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brin^ infinite distress upon all. How indeed i» 
it possible that it could relieve them ? Can it 
increase the consumption of iron, and thereby set 
the foundries at work, and give activity to the 
collieries? Can it compel tlie continental nations 
to purchase more of our goods, and encourage 
English manufactures while their own are starv- 
ing? If experience has failed to teach our 
manufacturers and merchants the ruinous folly of 
making the supply exceed the demand, and glut- 
ting those markets where they have no competi* 
torsy would a Reform in Parliament make them 
wiser? Can it repair the ruin which has been 
extended over the whole continent by Buonaparte's 
frantic tyranny, and enable those customers who 
now are in want of necessaries themselves to 
purchase from us the superfluities wherein, in 
better days, they were accustomed to indulge? 
Can it regulate tlie seasons, and ensure the 
growth of com ?. . when we know to our cost how 
utterly unable it is to regulate even its price ! 

But the petitioners tell us that a Reform in P&r« 
liament will calm the apprehensions of the people, 
and allay their irritated feelings!. .Their appre* 
hensions ! Of what are they apprehensive ? Are 
their liberties threatened? Is Fbrliament, then, 
about to be suspended or disused, and ship-money 
levied by virtue of the prerogative? Do they 
apprehend that arbitrary power is to be established , 
by * that base engine of our profligate statesmen, 
* the standing army,' and tlie bayonets of the 
Hanoverians? Or do they apprehend that there 
is a design to bring back popery, and that the 
works of art with whidi England has 
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recently been enridied. not from the plunder, but 
by the gratitude of Italy, may prove to be saints 
in disguise, to be installed each upon his altar as 
soon as the plot is perfect? Of this danger, at 
least, the Ultra-Whigs stand in no fear. ..Of 
what then are they apprehensive? This is a 
question for which the Caledonian Oracle has 
happily already uttered a response. Tliat higb 
and veracious authority affirms that there exists 
among us * a servile tribe * composed of * enemies 

* of liberty,* ' cold-blooded sycophants of a court,' 

* vulgar politicians,* * impostors,' and persons of 

* extreme bad fiuth,' all of whom the said Oracle 
designates by the apt and convenient name of 
Quietists, because they assert that the British 
people are at this time Uviog under a free govern* 
ment, and that their freedom is in no danger ; an 
opinion which, if it continues, to use the very 
oracular words. * bids fair to naturalize among 
' UM even now the wont abuses of foreign despot' 

* isms* • . Indeed ! We have heard of nothing so 
alarming since the conspiracy between Dr. Bell 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury was revealed 
from the same infallible shrine. Yes, the Oracle 
tells us that it is our duty to keep alive * a jealousy 
' of royal encroachments :* and that ' coiijidence * 
in our rulers is as foolish as it is unworthy of 
a fret people, ' We may rest assured,' it says» 

* that a sovereign will be too apt to exchange his 

* duty for the very easiest and basest of employ* 

* ments,. . the sacrifice of all a nation's interests to 

* his own.' It tells us that we have seen the Crown 

* calling upon Parliament to support the expenses 

* of the war, and withdrawing from Parliamentary 
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* control and iroin all ipajeticiipeMon^ihe whole proJUg 

* of <Ae victory.* It says * this servile tijbe (the 

* Quietists) have contrived to borrow the authority 
' of Mr. Burke for their bad cause, and to persuade 

* the unthinking mass of mankind that they act 

* in concert with that great man in their warfare 

* {the warfare of the Quietitts) against the rights 

* of the people, and their mockery of the cluim* 

* pions of the constitution. But it is fit to be 

* remarked how unfairly he is called in to their 

* assistance.' If that gpreat man could speak from 
the grave, with what a voice of thunder would he 
give the lie to this impostor who tells us that 
our danger at this time is from the Crown, not 
firom the spirit of revolution and anarchy; and 
that he, were he living, would throw his weight 
into the popular scale! * M home and abroadt' 
the Oracle tells us, * we are in profound peace f 
and it adds, ' now then let us, instead of croticA- 

* ing before domeitic oppression, bethink us iff 

* good earnest of repairing in that constitution 

* which our triumphs have saved, the breaches 

* which the struggle itself has occasioned.' Wha 
but must smile to find the Oracle, which Philip^ 
pized during the contest, confessing now that 
the country has been * saved ' by that triumph 
which its own cowardly counsels would have ren« 
dered impossible ! 

But are we in such perfect peace at home as is 
thus grravely asserted?. . If so, with what reason 
is it, that one set of City Resolutioners * con- 

* template with the deepest dismay and agony the 
^ too probable issue of such a state of things;*. •' 
that others menace us with * anarchy and the 
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* borron of ctril war, as the inenuble result if 
« Ptfiiamentry Rdbrm be further neglected;*. • 
that taTem-oralors and nuAyonXoT% tell us * s 

* crisis is at hand;', .and that the demagogues, in 
their weekly and daily diatribes, are stimulating^ 
the people to bring into practice what the Grade 
at this precise time, with its usual felicity* calls 
the Moered principU of Raistance ? A provincial 
paper is before us, in whidi * erery mechanic in 

* the country who has legs to carry him, is iuTited 

* to a general meeting to embrace the glorious op- 

* portunity of manfully asserting his rights in a 

* peaceable and constitutional manner, and ta 

* hoist the flag of general distress.' And the 
petitioners of the Common Coundl assert that 

* nothing but Parliamentary Reform will allay 

* the irritated feelings of the people.' By thepeo^ 
plf^ of course, the discontented faction is meant,. . 
the deceivers and the deceived, .according to that 
figure of speech by which a part is put for the 
whole,.. a political synecdoche. Upon the pro- 
priety of concession to a faction in this temper, 
Burleigh has left us his (^;>inion, when, in reference 
to the factions of his davs, he asked Elizabeth 
ahether she would * suffer them to be strong to 
' make them the better content, or discontent them 
' by making thc:n weaker; for what the mixture 

* of strength and discontent engenders,' says the 
veteran statesmen, ' there needs no syllogism to 

* piuve.' 

The Oracle would be satisfied with a simple 
change of situation between the Ins and the Outs. 
How much would satisfy the petitioners of all 
dasses, the London citizens who prepare their 
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own grievances, and the poor deluded mechanicB 
in the country who receive tliem ready*niade in 
one of Major Cartwright's three hundred circu- 
lars, it would be difficult to say; nor can they ' 
themselves tell. And if all these parties were 
contented, (than which, the mind of man can 
imagine nothing more impossible,) there remain 
the Spencean Philanthropists, a set of men not 
to be confounded with any of whom we have 
hitherto spoken: men who know distinctly what ' 
they mean, and tell us honestly what they aim 
at,, .infinitely more respectable than the shallow 
orators who declaim about Reform, * with many 
* words making nothing understood ; ' and iar 
more dangerous, inasmuch as great and important 
truths, half understood and misapplied, are of 
all means of mischief the most formidable. It is 
fit that our readers should have their politkalcon* 
feasmn of iaith before them. 

Srcvci*! PL4ir 

• 

For Paracliial PartMnkipi in tlie Laad 

U Um oeljr effeetoal Kemtdj tot the 
Dit trwm aod OpprMsioat of Iko Poopto. 
; Tko LoodhoMew art not Propiieton ia ekicf ; Iktj art tat tW 

SittMrdM of lk« Pablie{ 

For tlio LavD it tlio Pson«*t f abm. 

Tko Bxp«Mt of tlio OoTtnuaeat do aot eaate Iko miitrj tkat 

Sarroaada Mi bat the oaonDoas OKactioaa of IktM 

* Umjuit Stiwarit: 

I m m i td BMaopolf It iad«iod aqnall/ coatrarj to tko bnifm 

Spirit of Ckrbtiaaltf, aid dcttmetiTo of 

Tkt fadrpoadeaea aad Morslit/ of Afaaklad. 

• Tlio Prodt of tko Kartk ii for all;* 

Til Wv doplocabl/ dntitalo aia iko froat MaM of tko Peoplol 

Hot io it poMiblo for tkoir titaaiioat to bo radicall/ aaMadod, bU 

B/ tko cttabliakmcBt of a ■jatoai 

Foaadid m tko iMiataUo ban* of Natart aad Jattiot. 
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in MMsiifi ma tw Biikti«r iiBilUa 

•r gfiTM PkilaBlkvtpbIs kM bCM IMtt- 
HttL Tmgtkm irfwirioi cf its pnariyks aaj bt obcaiacd bj U- 
aaf af ill ■irtUiil acaliagB. when wlj ect a an 4Siri— d 
t» — figfctw tk« humam wmdtniaatAm^i ami wWn bIm 

fhm Uw9l^wumt «r tka Sp«M««i wjtUm. Ewmrj iadiTidsal « 



>«rih»SMMC]r tesiB aCaq«wt««ftcr«gktiBlk« 
•vaaiaf , as «ad«r: 
Fint SaetMB cvflty Wciandaj. at tW OdE, Oraftoa-atiwC Sokoi. 
ftinMl Tfcarriij. MalWiTj Tnrn Malbmy rf TTilw iT IfaarftMi. 
Tkud. ICeadaj. Nac^i Baad. Canabf^ariMt. 
Taavtk, Tacidaj. Nai 8, Laaibar-ttraat. Ifiat, Baraafk. 

In all the scliemes whidi have been devised far 
a perfect society since men first began to Speculate 
upon such subjects, the principle of a community 
of goods has in some degree entered ; and cer- 
tain approaches toward it, though under many 
modifications, have been made both in ancient 
and modem times, as in Crete and in Sparta, 
among the Peruvians, and by the Jesuits in 
Paraguay. Such a community prevailed among 
some of the primitive Christians, though no law 
of the Gospel enjoined it ; the Moravians in Ger- 
many approach very nearly to it at this time. 
The mendicant orders were established on the 
same principle and have thriven upon it, nihil 
kabentes et omnia p<midenie$; the Papal Church, 
with its usual wisdom, (for that church assuredly 
possesses the wisdom of the serpent,) having pre- 
vented the principle from becoming dangerous 
by thus sanctioning, and taking it into its service. 
In America also it is acted upon by certain ob- 
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«eare sects, Imng inoflfensively and industriously 
in small oommunities. A religious influence has 
-prevailed in all these instances ; Lycurg^ could 
not haye succeeded without the assistance of 
ApoUo, and Mango Capac was the son of the 
Sun. The doctrine becomes formidable when it 
is presented as a political dogma, with no sudi 
feeling to soflen and sanctify it Joel Barlow, the 
American republican, who died when lackeying 
the heels of Buonaparte on his expedition into 
Russia, perceived that the fashionable doctrines 
.of liberty, of which he was so warm an advocate, 
tended this wav, and must end there if they were 
pursued ; but he thought proper to adjourn sine 
iie the time for carrying these ultimate principles 
Into efiect There is reason for supposing that 
Robespierre at the time of his overthrow had 
formed some extravagant project of this kind ; he 
•poke of * momentous secrets which a kind of 

* pusillanimous prudence had induced him to oon- 

* ceal ;' and he promised to disclose in his will, if 
lie should be cut off prematurely, the object to 
which what he called the triumph of liberty tended. 
If BabcEuf may be believed, this object was an 
aqualixation of property, an object which Babosuf * 
attempted by the most atrocious means to bring 
about, but perished in the attempt. Happily it 
"Was made too late; sick of horrors and satiated 
with blood, the people were weary of revolutions, 
and France etdptd a convulsion more dreadful 
ifaan any which it had experienced. 

*• ▲ VrUf AMMSt W tkb ooMpirMf. «dUMt«d fiwi tk« oAdal doM- 
■Mia, it Ib dMMVMtli vvluM tftlMQsftrtOTly RcTitir, p. 417-4flL 
tt b AcviMi put fai Ikt yslotx W tkt Ffwak A«Ttl»llM. 
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This, however, is not the theory of the Speuceaa 
pUlanUiropisti. These root-and-bnncli lefonnen 
take thdr name from » poor man, who, if he bad not 
unluckily lived in the days of the French Revolu- 
tion, mi^ht have been a veiy inoffensive member 
rf society, and remembered only, if he liad been 
remembered at all, among^ those wiitera who have 
amused themselves by building constitutions in the 
air, instead of castles. * When I began to study.' 
says be, ' I found every thing erected on certain 

* unalterable principles. I found every art and 

* arience a periect whole. Nothing was in anarchy 

* but language and politics. But both of these I 
'reduced to order: the one by a new alphabet, 

* and the other by a new constitution.' The new 
alphabet of tliis modest reformer we have nut had 
the fortune to see; it seems, however, tbst the 
first edition either of his New CooslitutJon, or his 
IVIal, wsa printed in what he calls his ' Natural or 
'Pbilosoptucal Orthography.' His political opinions 
were first propounded in the form of a Lecture, 
read before the Philosophical Society of Newciutle- 
upon-Tyne in 1775, and printed immediately af- 
terwards ; from which time, he says. ' he went 

* on continually publishing them in one shape 

* or other.' TJiey are fuUy and harmlessly es- 
plaiued in his ' Constitution of Spensonia, a 

* country in Fairy Land; situated between Utopia 
' and Oceana.' * The Spensonian Commonwealth 
' bone and indivisible;'and,' the Sovereign People 
' is the Universality of Spensonian citizens.' Di- 
vested of such nonsensical language, which was 
then io full vogue, and too much of which still 
pMies current, his scheme is, that the soil belongs 
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to the state* and that individuals should rent their 
lands and tenements from their respective pap 
rishes; the rent being the revenue, and the sur- 
plus, aAer all public expenses are defrayed, to be 
divided equally among all the parishioners ; every 
kind of property being permitted except in lan<L 
The larg^ estates are to be leased for one and 
twenty years, and at the expiration of that term 
re-let by public auction ; the smaller ones by the 
year: and larger ones subdivided as the increase 
of population may require. The legislative power 
is vested in an annual parliament, elected by uni- 
versal suffrage, women voting as well as men, for 
the purpose, it may be presumed, of preserving 
quietness at elections; the executive is in the 
hands of a council of twenty-four, half of which 
is to be renewed annually. Every fifth day is a 
sabbath of rest, not of religion; for though -this 
constitution is proclaimed in the presence of the 
Supreme Being, no provision is made for wor- 
shipping Him. All the Spensoniaus are soldiers ; 
and in the Spensonian Commonwealth, * Nature 
* and Justice know nothing of illegitimacy.' To 
the end of this Constitutk)n an Epilogue is an- 
nexed, in decent verse, saying that ue Qolden 
Age will no longer be accounted &bulous» now 
that mankind are about to ei\joy 

• .AU lUt propktis •*« ofUbt foNlold. 
* AW all tut potU trtr ftiffMd of old.' 

And these verses,, .to shew the strange humour 
of the man, and the vulgarity which adhered to 
him,* .are followed by a * Chorus,' to the tune of 
« Sally in our Alley. •*— 
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■ <N amr at* M^ MMf ^ 

* V««c MBMt bsMm rmttt 

■ T* kM* Ikii CMm A(A ni(B 

■ Ob tnrj kin ud nlltTi 

■ TVm Vmiitt ik*!! (nM aar (ri* 

* nn' mtj •(n*I aid aUcf.' 

In any other sjre this mi^ht h&ve gone quietly 
to the family i-aulL But the French RevolutiOQ 
made Spence KuppoM ibot the lime for realitia^ 
his speculatioQS was amveii ; and the manner in 
which he proposed to do ibit. brouf;ht bim uniler 
the cognizance of tbe Atloroey-Genenil,. .how 
deservedly, a brief specimen of bis pbilaiithropictt 
proposals will shew; — 

* We must deatroy," he nays, ' all privste pto- 

* perty in land. Tlie Landholder!' (observe, 
Mr. Coke, of Norfolk !) ' iire like a warlike 

* enemy <iuartered upon ub for the purpose of 
' raising' con Iribu lions, therefore any thing short 
' of a total deslniciion of the power of these 
' Samsons will not do; and that must be accom- 
' pi is bed, not by Mimple thaving,'. .(}ook to it, 
Mr. Coke,' [of Norfolk!) • not by simple shanng', 
' which leaves the roots of their strength to grow 
'agvio;..no; we must tro/p* them, or else Ibey 
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will soon recover, and pull our Temple of Li- 
berty about our ears. Nothing less than a 
complete extermination of the present system of 
holding land will ever bring the world again to 
a state worth living in. But how is this mighty 
work to be done ? I answer it must be done ai 
once. For the public mind being suitably pre- 
pared by my little tracts, a few contiguous pa» 
rishes have only to declare the land to be theirs, 
and form a Convention of parochial deputies : 
other adjacent parishes would immediately follow 
the example; and thus would a beautiful and 

E>werful New Republic instantaneously arise in 
11 vigour. In fact, it is like the Almighty say- 
ing. Let there he light, and it was so : . . So the 
people have only to say. Let the land be ours, 
and it will be so. For who, pray, are to hinder 
the people of any nation from doing so, when 
they are inclined? Are the landlords more nu- 
merous in proportion to the people than the 
officers in our mutinous fleets were to their 
crews? Certainly not Tlien landsmen have 
nothing to fear more than the seamen, and in* 
deed much less; for after such a mutiny on 
land, the masters of the people would never 
become their masters again.'. • Look to it, Mr. 
Coke of Norfolk,, .read, learn, mark, and inwardly 
digest ! 

For this publication the Scalping Philanthropist 
was most deservedly prosecuted; having before 
richly entitled himself to this distinction by a pe- 
riodical farrago called * Pig's Meat,', wherein the 
same doctrines were promulgated, and circulated 
in the cheapest form among the lower daisfi of 
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tndesnien and mechanics. We remember to have 
beard tliat he excited compassion at his Uial fay 
his wretched appearance, and the pitiable faaa- 
(iciem with whicli he was possessed : fur Uie mail 
was honest; he was not one o[ those demagogues 
who make mischief their ti^de because ihey find it 
againfnlone; he asserted nothing but what be 
believed, and would have sulfered martyrdotn for 
his opinions. He called himself, in his defeoce, 

* The unfee'd advocate of the disiohented seed of 

* Adam.' 

' This, gentlemen,' said he. ' is the Rights of 

* Man ! and upon this Rock of Nature have I 
' built mj Commonweallh, and the Gates of Hdl 
' shall not prevail against iL' ' I solemnly avow,* 
he continued, ' that what I hare written and pub- 

* lished has been done with as good a conscience,- 

* and as much philanthropy, as ever possessed the 

* heart of any prophet, apostle, or philosopher* 
' that ever existed. And, inde«d, I could neither 

* have lived or died in peace, having sucb im- 

* portant truths in my bosom unpublished.' 

This was 



■kliSHplijr. 

He stood aloue, he said, unconnected with any 
party, and considered as a lunatic, except by « 
thinking few. Even the professed friends of 
liberty kept aloof from him, and would rather, if 
they could consistently, join in the suppression 
than the support of his opinions. He pleaded hia 
OWL cause, being loo poor to retain either attonuj 
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or counsel. And when he was broug^ht up to 
Judgement, the simple statement which he gave of 
his treatment in Newgate ought to have produced 
some reform in the scandalous state of our prisons. 
* Perhaps, my lords,' said he, ' I have enter- 

* tained too high an opinion of Human Nature, 

* for I do not find mankind very grateful clients* 

* I have very small encouragement indeed to rush 

* into a prison, on various accounts. For, in the 
«; * first place, the people without treat me with the 

* contempt due to a lunatic ; and the people with- 

* in treat me as bad, or worse, than the most 

* notorious felon among them. And what with 

* redeeming and ransoming my toes from being' 

* pulled off with a string while in bed, and paying 

* heavy and manifold fees, there is no getting 
.^; * through the various impositions.' But he excused 
)j the Keeper of Newgate, saying these things were 

( unknown to him, beoiuse it was dangerous to com- 

plain ; * for nobody could conceive what dreadful 

* work went on among such ruffians, but those 

* who have had the imsfortune to be locked up 
with them.* 

It is fortunate that this man was not a religious 
r as well as a political enthusiast He vras poor 

[ and despised, but not despicable; for he was 

I sincere, stoical, persevering, single-minded, and 

' aelf-approved; with means less powerful, doctrines 

^ less alluring, in far less favourable times, and 

under circumstances equally or more discourage 
ing, Francis of Assissi and Ignatius Loyola, suo> 
•[j i ceeded in establishing those orders which hayit 

^1 ' borne so great a part in the history, not only of 

•g the Romish Church, but of the world No doe^ 
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» could be more directly subversive of the 
re and welfare of society, than those which 
ras disseminating in the way which was most 
^erous. The appropriate punishment (for 
' who can be blind to the danger, and who 
rt that such doctrines should be suffered to 
ilate unrestruned, are fitter inhabitants for 
icyra than for England) would have been 
spoliation ; at once doing justice to the com- 
lity by preventing a repetition of the oflence, \ 

dealing mercifully with the offender by re- j 

ing him to a country where he would be in- [ 

isive, if not useful. He was sentenced to a j 

of twenty pounds, and one year's imprison- 
t at Shrewsbiny ; a sentence so lenient as to \ 

f that Lord Kenyon very properly regarded 
individual with pity : the mildness of the sen- 
e is honourable to the judge, its inadequacy 
>t so to the laws. Having suffered it, he be- - 

e an itinerant vender of books and * pam- 
is, chiefly his own works, which he carried 
it in a vehicle constructed for the purpose; 
thus he supported himself, whilst all his 
ire was devoted to the promotion of his plan, \ 

his death, which happened about two years 
Thus it appears that for more than twelve 
B after the termination of his confinement, he 
constantly employed in sowing the dragon's 
I ! The harvest is now beginning to appear^ 
et us hear the evidence of the Monthly Ma- 
ne upon this subject This Journal asserts, 
the late rioters were * actuated by their con- 
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«i '* Yictions in favour of a plan published by one 

'■ j * Spence, for the more equal occupation of land \ 

V * to introduce which plan iocietiet *fem to have 

■^ '* been formed throvghofti the metropdU.* It 

.^ also claims for itself the merit of advancing the 

',1 same principles as those of the Scalping Philan- 

^^^f 'thropist : for these are its words :— - 

^ .j * Kf uch curiosity being excited in regard to the 

• il "^ Spencean Plan of Public Economy, it will be 
.•| •* useful to state, that the details of the system 

* '^ * may be found in a small pamphlet called Chriih 
'^\ -^ tian Policy, by Thomas Evans, Librarian to the 

'* Society of Spencean Philanthropists, at No. 8, 






r 



A '* Newcastle-street, Strand. Mr. Evans appears 

{] ** to have been most cruelly used by the Pitt ad- 

|m * ministration : and. having been drilled into (he 

'A -* science of politics in the school of persecution, 

'* his pamphlet is written with considerable energy. 

* We collect from it that the main object of the 

* Society is a more equal ocatpation (not pro- 
^ prietorship) of land ; a principle which has 

Ji * oflen been urged in the pages of this Magazine; 

4 * Something must be radically wrong, if industrv 

J * should suffer from want in a country in which 

* there are but two and a half million of families 

* to forty-two millions of acres of cultivated laody 

* aflbrding, under a wise policy, the produce of 

* seventeen acres to every ramily, or four times as 
2r * much as it could consume. Skilful labour iH 
ii * any branch of useful industry ought therefore 

:* to yield abundance, even though the proprietary 
^ in land should remain exactly as it does at 
;5 /present' 

Thns fiur the Ifagaxine of Sir Biduurd PhiDipi^ 
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AND THE POLITICAL RBFOUBRfl. 

Knight and Ex-Sheriff, Buonapartist, Member 

of the Society for Abolishing War, Pythagorean, - | 

and Spencean Philanthropist 

There is, however, another person to be ex- J 

amined in this case,. .Thomas Evans, the libr»^ 
riau, himself. And here, the first thing which 
appears is, that Mr. Evans, instead of having been 
drilled into the science of politics in the school of 
persecution, as the Pythagorean Journal asserts, 
was in reality sent to that school in consequence 
of being too forward as a volunteer in the said 
adence; Mr. Evans telling us that he was arrested 
during the suspension of the Habeas Corpus, as 
being at that time Secretary of the London Corr 
responding Society, and having given in his pre* 
sent pamphlet good reason for concluding that ha 
was not arrested without good cause. Though 
this librarian, has affixed the title of Christian 
Policy to his book, he makes no other pretension 
to the character of Christian himself than as a 
8pencean philanthropist, and informs us, that 

* this man, Christ, wa^ a Roman slave, crucified 
' as a slave (the mode of execution peculiar to 

* Roman slaves) for preaching the seditious doo^ 

* trine that God was the proprietor of the earth', 

* and not the Romans ; that all men were equal 
f in his sight, and consequently ought not to be 

* slaves to another, nor to the Romans, for which 

* he was crucified by the Romans.' Mr. Evans 
is equally well read in history and in the Gospel I 
IThis b quite enough of his religk)n; let us look 
^ow at his political information. France, he says^ 
at the begriming of the Revolution, supplicated 
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t. 

\ peace upon bended knees, and would have con- 

'\ formed to just and reasonable restraints:. .the 

\ authority for this important fact must be in the 

Spencean library, for it certainly exists no where 
else. England, however^ went to war, and in the 
course of the war discovered that the export of 
grain was the most lucrative branch of trade, 
niis produced the blockading system, and the 
orders in council ; and this monopoly having been 
J lost, all the means of greatness on which the em- 

pire depended are passed away as \i were in a 
I moment, never to return. Such has been the 

?l effect of the impolicy of putting down Napoleon 

> to elevate Alexander. The connection of this 

H reasoning is as clear as the facts themselves are 

^\ original.. • 

^^j * Napoleon was a mere pigmy to Alexander \ 

{; * his boasting served to talk about, but he could 

* have been managed and guarded against . 4 
i * Alexander is a still steady man of business, lay- 

I * ing firm hold of all he can get and relinquishing 

I ' nothing.. . We are at present under the influence 

' of the Vienna Congpress of Kingrg. The annihi« 
\ * lation of the Irish parliament, and the establish- 

1 ' ment of a militaiy government, have obliged 

* the Irish people to exist almost entirely upoii 

* potatoes (potatoes, of course, not having beeil 

* known in that country before the Union). Here, 
' in England, we are even worse, expiring, writh* 

* ing and agonizing at every pore under the tor- 
' turing domination of tlie P^gan fleshmongers of 

* the Continent Courts, and kings, and lords, 
'\ * and landlords, and priests, are all pagans: they 
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* adhere with pertiuacity to Paganism at t] 

* time; for you and in (heir dwelliDgs the pictur 

* the statues, the busts of their Jupiten, Juai 
' Apollos, Dianas, Venuses,' &c. &c 

Such is the pamphlet which Sir Pytha^^oi 
recommends as being wriilen with consider*] 
energy; and euch the science of politics u 
which Mr. Evans has been drilled. 

Let us proceed to its practical part.— 

* Landlords, and landlords only, are the | 

* pressors of the people.. . The time is come d 

* something must be done; then let that son 
' thing be effectual ; remember that had the Frien 

* people established a parliierehip in the land, 

' imperial tyranny ever could have raised its he 

* in that country, nor could thepresent Pagan n 

* toration have taken place. Now is the time 

* cancel Doomsday-book, and eslabUsh apaitni 
' ship in the land: there is no other means 

* prevent the establishment of a military desp 

* ism, or all the horrors of a bloody revolutic 
'Great as this undertaking is, it can be eas 

. ' e&ecCed. The easy process is to declare that t 

* territory of these realms shall be the peopli 
'farm; thus transferring all the lands, wate] 

_* mines, houses, and all feudal permanent pi 

* perty to the people. Tliis will injure no oi 
' and benefit all ; the alteration which is propos 

* beingonly that all persons possessed of houses 

* lands shall in future pay rent for them instead 
' receiving iL The government is to remain as it i 

* pensions to be allotted to the King, Princes si 
' Nobles, Clergy and House of Commons, and I 

* remaining balance of the whole rent-roll to 
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' divided among the whole people,. . to every man 
*^ woman, and child, being the profit of their 

* natural estate, without tax, toll, or custom \ 

* which would be near four pounds a-head an* 

* nually !' 

The great barons, it b admitted, may object 
to this; but they must submit quietly: and all 
ranks and conditions are called upon to form 
affiliated societies to bring into effect this revolu- 
tion of the Spencean or Scalping Philanthropists. 
There is, indeed, as Sir Pythagoras observes; 
considerabU energy in these proposals. But lei 
not this be despised and overlooked for its ex- 
travagance^. * No landlords, you fools,' is the open 
motto which the Spenceans write upon the wall and 
circulate upon stampt money ; and Sir Pythagoras 
tells us that the Spa Fields Rioters were * actuated 
by their convictions in favour of this plan.' '^' 

The reader will have observed, that king» 
lords, and commons, are tolerated in the librae 
lian's scheme, whereas, according to the original 
system, * the Spensonian Republic is one and 
' indivisible,' a trifling concession to existing 

Srejudk^es ; or, more probably, to existing laws, 
lie Ultra- Whigs and Extra- Reformers disclaim 
the Spenceans, and with perfect sincerity. These 
levellers are not to be confounded with the factUMia 
crew who damour they know not why, for they 
Iwow not what, and huxsa any blockh^d with a 
iNrasen &oe and a bell-meUd voice* who wiU 
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( to them by the hour. The Speu 
ceans are for more respectable than these. f<H 
tbev have u distinct aiid intelligible system ; the; 
know what they aim at and honestly declare it 
Neither is the As^riitn system so foolish, or tt 
devoid of attraction, tlial it may safely be de» 
pised. It has found a miseiable advocate in (bi 
quondam Secretary of the Corresponding Society 
and yet even under such auspices Ibe tevellen 
have organixed themselves into regular seciiooa 
they are increasing in nuinbtirs, ond ihey an 
zealously spreading their opioioDs. But if tbi 
system irere taken up by sooie stronger hand 
(whether an enthusiast should embrace it, oi 
some profligate journalist think it a profession tc 
thrive by,) compared to all other weapons of dis- 
content, it would be found as Thor's mallet to i 
child's pop-gun. If the English Revolution 
were once commenced, it would go on to this 
point, before it reached its inevitable tenninatioc 
in an iron military t} ranny. Let the Ultra- Whig: 
make the breach, and the Spenceans will level the 
wall: what the shavers be^in Ibe scalpers wili 
finish:, .but Samson is neither sbom nor blinded, 
and the Philistines have given him fair warning. 
It would not he easy to make such of the 
Spenceans an honesty believe in the practicability 
and wisdom of iheir own system, perceive lh< 
strong objections 10 which it is liable; for men 
are very difScuhly convinced against their will 
Its supposed benefits they clearly see, and there 
Geems no reason why they should not comline 
among themselves to carry their principle inU 
effect, and enjoy all the advantage that may tx 
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derived from carrying on their respective call- 
ings in town and farming in the country, upon 
a joint stockf for the benefit of the society. Let 
them make the experiment: if their theory be 
found to fail in practice* the evil is confined to 
themselves,. . if it succeed, they will have the ex- 
periment to appeal to, prosdytes will not be 
wanting, and they will increase and multiply. 
They would form a harmless and perhaps a use- 
ful variety among our sects. But Liberty and 
,' Property are words which, in this free country; 
have hitherto gone together: and these persons 
must not attempt to subvert society for the sake 
of trying their theory upon the great scale. This 
would be as preposterous and as wicked as it 
would be to set the metropolis on fire, for the pur- 
pose of rebuilding it with more regularity upon a 
new plan. If they are well meaning men they 
will attempt to demonstrate the utility of their 
achemes in a manner that will bring no injury to 
others. But the cry of No Landlords! imd the 
promulgation of opiuions which threaten every 
man's property, will not be tolerated even in this 
season of portentous license,, .a license which can 
no longer be suffered consistently with public 
aafety. 

We have now examined the grounds upon 
which some weak men, some misUJcen or insane 
ones, and other very wicked ones are endeavour- 
ing to excite rebellion. We have shewn that it 
was not in the power of the British Government 
to avoki the war in the first instance, or at any 
time to conclude it It was a war undertaken 
not for ambition, not ibr the lust of conquesty 
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not. ms is lyingly asserted, for the interests of a 
particular family, but from a cause of just fear, 
as Bacon describes it, * thatjiuhit mduMqui cadit 

* in congiantem Menaium in caiud publici : not 

* out of umbrages, light jealousies, apprehensions 
« afar off*, but out of clear farenght ofimmineni 

* danger. And as long as reason is reason, a just 

* fear will be a just cause of a preyentive war.' 
At the conmiencement it was popular beyond all 
former example, as being most unequivocally 
ineyitable and just ; and that popularity continued 
till its triumphant close. It is then impudently 
false, as well as egregionsly absurd, to charge 
that war as a crime upon the Government, and 
arraign Government for the distress which is 
unavoidably felt upon withdrawing from circula-r 
tion the war expenditure, and the other changes 
incident upon a transition from the state of war 
to the state of peace: that distress, too, resulting 
in great part from the fluctuation of fashions, 

from the extent to which machinery has been I 

carried abroad as well as at home, from the blind 
avidity of our manufacturers and merchants, who 
have overlooked this fact, and glutted the market i 

when they had no competitors,. . from the state of 
the continent, impoverished by a grinding tyran- | 

ny and laid waste by repeated campaigns,. . and» ! 

lastly, from the state of the seasons, which is I 

not more completely out of the control of Go- 
vernment than most of the other causes which I 
have been indicated. 

We have shewn also that as the constitution of 
Piarliament has not been the cause of the existing 
distress, so no change in that constitution could 
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in the slightest possible degree alleviate that 
distressi or otherwise benefit the people. If eveqr 
office* sinecure, and pension, which the boldest, 
reformer has yet ventured to prescribe, were abo-^ 
lished, the whole saving would not be felt as a* 
feather in the scale: and, as directly tending to 
exclude talents from the Government, and confine^ 
places of g^reat trust to the aristrocr&cy, such an 
abolition would be most injurious to the com- 
monwealth. They who seek to lessen the in-^ 
^ 'I fluence of the crown, keep out of sight the 
'' increased power which has been given to public 
opinion by the publication of the parliamentary 
debates, and the prodigious activity of the press. 
* The first of these circumstances alone has intro- 
duced a greater change into our government than 
il ' has ever been brought about by statute; and 

on the whole, that change is so beneficial as to be - 
worth more than the additional expense which it 
entails upon us during war. This momentous 
alteration gives, even in ordinary times, a pre- 
ponderance to the popular branch of our con- 
stitution: but in these times, when the main 
force of the press is brought to bcor like a battery 
against the Temple of our Laws ; when the head 
of the government is systematically insulted 
for the purpose of bringing him into contempt 
and hatred ; when the established religion is as- 
sailed with all the rancour of theoIo«cal hatred 
by it's old hereditary enemies, with all the fierce- 
ness of triumphant zeal by the new army of 
fiinatics, and with all the arts of insidious infi- 
delity by the Minute Philosophers of tlie age; 
when all oiur existing institutions ars openly and 
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flrroely iMnoiied, mod mecfaanics are biemkiii^ 
ttocking^-fraiiics in some places, and assembling 
in oUmts to deliberate upon mending the frame 
of the gofernment,. . wl»t wise man, and what 
good one but mnst perceive that itb the power of 
the Demociacy which has increased, is increasing^ 
and ought to be diminished? 

Of all engines of mischief which were ever jet 
onplojed for the destruction of mankind, the 
press is the most formidable, when perverted in 
its uses, as it was by the Revolutionists in France^ 
and is at this time bj the Revolutionists in 
England. Look at the language which is held 
by these men concerning the late transactions, 
•nd see if &lsehood and sedition were ever more 
audadous ! ' Peihaps,* says the Elxaminer, ' there 

* may be a plot somewhere.. . in some tap-room or 
'*' other ; like the pk>t of Despard, who was driven 

* to frenzy by ill-treatment, and then conspired 

* with a few bricklayers in a public-bouse, for 

* which he was sent to the gallows, instead of the 
«^care of his friends !* * We feel,' says this in- 
cendiary, * for the bodily pains undergoing bj 
^ Mr. Flatt, and think his assassin (unless he was 

* mad with starvation) a scoundrel ; and some of 

* the comiptionists, who in luxury and cold blood 
^can provoke such excesses, greater 9COundrtUf 
Scoundrel is not the most appropriate term for an 
assassin, whatever it may be for a man who 
can in this manner attempt to palliate insurrec- 
tion, treason, and murder. Mr. Cobbett goes 
&rther than this : with an e£Frontery peculiar to 
himself, notorious as it is that the rioters were 
ied firom Spafields by the man who harangued 
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them there, nnd that the tricolor flo^ which thev . 
followed was carried to Spafields to be hoisted 
there for their banner,. . lie says, ' it is well 
■ known to every one in London, that the rioters 

* had no connection whatever with the meeting io 
' Spafields.' And though the existence of St. 
Paul's Church is not more certain than that an 
attempt was made to murder Mr. Piatt, whose 
recovery is at this moment doubtful, this cod- 
vicled libeller has the impudence to express ft 
doubt of the fact, for tiie purirose of making his 
ignorant readers in the country disbelieve it. 

* The rioters,' he soys, ' consisting chiefly of starr- 
' ing sailors, though they had arms in their hands, 

* did no violence to any body, except in the un- 

* lawful seizure of the arms, and in the wounding 

* (iflhatrtatlyjroito) of one man who attempted 

' to slop ihem, and who laid hold ofoneof IhemP- 
Anollier of this tirebrand's twopenny papers is 
before us, in which he says that the ministers, the 
Doblesse, and the clergy of France wilfully made 
the revolution, in order to prevent the people 
from being fairly represented in a national counciL 

* It was Ihey who produced the confusion ; it was 
' they who caused the massacres and guiUotin- 

* ings ; it was Ihfy who destroyed the kingly 

* government ; it was they who brought die king 

* to the block !' And in the same spirit which dic- 
tated this foul and infamous falsehood, he asks, 

* was there any thing too violent, any thing too 
' severe, to be inBicted on these men?' He says, 
that ' Robespierre, who was exceeded in cruelty 

* only by soma of the Bourbons, was proved to 

* have been in league with the open enemies of 
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* France.* He asks * whether the Americans 

* gained their independence by quietly sitting by 

* the fire-side? Oh ! no. .these were all achieved 
*'by action^ and amidst bustle and noise.' He 
says, * the quiet fire-side gentry are the most cal- 

* lous and cruel, and therefore the most wicked 

* part of the natbn.' Towards the close of this 
epistle he says, * I will venture my life that you 

* do not stand in need of one more word to warm 

* every drop of blood remaining in your bodies;* 

* .and a few lines lower he tells the journeymen 
and labourers, to whom this inflammatory paper is 
addressed, that he has neither room nor desire to 
appeal to their passions upon this occasion ! With 
equal consistency this firebrand concludes a letter 
to the Birmingham printer whose house was 1 
attacked by the mob, by expressing * a sincere ! 

* wish that no further violences may ever be com- ] 

* mitted on him ;' and prints in the title-page these - 

words in large letters, that all who run may | 

read: *A Letter addressed to Mr. Jabet of i 

' liirmingham, shewing that he richly merits the \ 

* indignation of all the labouring people in the | 

* kingdom, and of his townsmen the people of I 
' Birmingham inparticular.' I 

No city in the kingdom is at this time expe« j 

rlencing such difficulty and distress as Birming- [ 

ham ; for this obvious reason, that no other place I 

received so much direct employment from govern- f 

ment during the war. This great annual ex- I 

penditure was suddenly withdrawn, and nearly 
a fifth part of the population are now receiving 
weekly relief; the masters being no longer able 
lo employ the men, very many having been ruined 
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tbemselves. This b a deplorable Rt&te of thinfs, 

but it has Dot been occssioned bf en^ misconduct - 

or impolicy; it is the plain unavoidable conse-' 

quence of events over which no man or body of 

men could have any control. In such a caia 

what is to be done? Any man who is not either a 

madman or a villain, must see that there is but 

one course,, .to mitigate the evil by giving as 

much temporary relief as possible, till new means 

of subsistence can be providedi by opening nevr 

:! channels of employment. To this accordingly 

i' the inhabitants have applied themsdves with a 

i, xeslous liberality of which no example is to be 

found in other countries, and which peiiiaps has 

' I' never been equalled in this. Every pariah, every 

|. religious congregation of whatever description. 

! has its Benevolent Sode^. There are subecrlp- 

! '.i, tions fbrproviding soup, for blankets, for dothingr" 

.:\ for ooats, for the relief of the side, for women in 

,* child-bed, for the vrants of infancy. There are 

above an hundred guardians of the poor, who go 

y through the town, which is divided Into districts 

• for their superintendence, and see where relief Is 

i wanted, and what relief, and that !t be properly 

I ' applied. It is scarcely too much to affirm, that - 

I -' bepeficenec was never more libeially, more gene- 

j '- rally, or more strenuously employeo, than it is at 

j this time in Binningbam, where sll who have . 

i anything to spare from their own necesntiea, aia 

I „ doing whatever can be done by hnmao and. 

Christian chari^ fiv the relief of those who are in 

need. And it is to the joomeymen and poor of 

t tbis town at this time that Mr. Cofabett addresses 

himself, Mtking to Initats Mid lofluM them, by 
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the most seditious language^ and the most calum- 
nious falsehoods* and telhng them that they wre 
* coaxed and threatened, witib a basin of carrion 
"* soup in one hand, and a haUer in the other !' 

Why is it that this convicted incendiary, and 
others of the same stamp, are permitted week aAer 
week to sow 4he seeds of rehellion, insulting the 
government, and defying the laws of the country? 
The press may comhat the press in ordinary timed 
«nd upon ordinary topics, a measure of finance, 
for instance, or the common course of politics, or 
^ point in theology. But in seasons of great 
agitation, or on those momentous subjects in 
'Which the peace and security of society, nay the 
Tery existence of social order itself is involved. It 
is absurd to suppose that the healing should come 
from the same weapon as the wound. They who ' 

read political journals, read for the most part to ! 

have their opinions flattered and strengthened, not | 

to correct or enlighten them ; and the class of | 

men for whom these pot-house epistles are writp- r 

ten, read nothing else. The Monthly Magazine | 

asserts that from 40 to 50,000 of the two-penny j 

Registers are sold every week, and the editor 
thinks it his duty to assist the sale by recom* [ 

mending it to his * liberal and enlightened readers P 
The statement may probably be gpreatly exagge- j 

Tated,. .this being an old artifice ;. .but if only a I 

tenth of that number be circulated among the j 

populace, for it is to the populace that this I 

ierocious journal is addressed, the extent of the 
mischief is not to be calculated. lu ignorant 
readers receive it with entire faith : it serves thedi 
Hat law and for gospel, for their Creed and their 
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.Ten Cominandineiita. They talk by it, and 
• swear by it; they. are ready to live by it; and.it 
will be well if some of these credulous and un- 
happy men are not deluded to die byit;..Uiey 
would not be the first victims of the incendiary 
press. We have laws to prevent the exposure of 
unwholesome meat in our markets, and the mix- 
.ture of deleterious drugs in beer. We have laws 
also against poisoning the minds of the people, by 
.exciting discontent and disaffection ;• .why are not 
these laws rendered effectual and enforced as well 
as the former? Had the insolence of .the French 
journalists been checked at the commencement of 
the Revolution, those journalists would not. have 
.brought their king to the guillotine, and have 
perished themselves among the innumerable vic- 
tims of their folly, their ialsehood, their extrava- 
gance, and their guilt. Men of this description, 
Bke other criminus, derive no lessons from exp^ 
rience. But it behoves the Government to do so, 
.and to curb sedition in time; lest it should be called 
upon to crush rebellion lind to punish treason. The 
prayer in the Litany will not deliver them from 
these things, unless they use the means which 
-God and man have entrusted to them for deliver* 
ing us and themselves. 

How oflen have we heard that the voice of the 
people is the voice of God, from demagogues 
who were labouring to deceive the people, and 
who despised the wretched instruments of whom 
. they made use ! But it is the Devil whose name 

V is Legion. Fox Populu vox Dei/ When or 

•where has it been so ? Was it in England during 
fht rioti io 1780 ? Has it been in FraiM daring 
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<^ae Jut ax-madrtmwBty jcui ? Or vms it-n Spola 
B xhit pcopie rcstcrad the Liqizishion;. .iar k 
tke peapU vbo rotoRd that locizrsed tribo- 
aaL vpoGCiacocsIy acd tamalxaaosAj. .uci the 
fOTcrsaotf, vhi^ ob!j ntiicd vhai the people 
hsd doae ; fdll ks were tbej asKstied b3r that 

* hue cs^iae of oar eormpt stitesnen, the rtuid- 

* iB^ arar/ by which b mcul the soidaen who 
fixs^bt aad eoaqoered with WcQiagtoa, ms some 

of uie Citj p^-*-'-iri ■■ haTc mgcrted with eqoal 

napjd to troth* lad to the hooocrof tbesrcoantryl 
..What wiQ not theK men txadoee? FaxPopuIi^ 
Tax Dei f Was it so in the wildeniess when the 
peopHe gathered fhrmnfiTCs U^dhcr unto Aaron 
acd said onto him. Up, make ns Gods which 
shall go besore ns ? Was it so at Athens when 
Socraies and Pbocion were sacrificed to the 
&cC2oas xcultiiade? Or was it so »t JcrusjAlem 
when -Jier cried, Creafy Him! Cnidfy Him? 
The posidoo is not more tenable than the Ri^t 
DiTise, not less mischieroos, and not less absurd. 
God a io the popnlace as he is in the hurTicane* 
and the Tolcano, and the earthquake ! 

To the ntmost of cur power we have ever 
pleaded for those measures of true reform by 
which indiriduals are to be made wiser and 
better, ar.d the prosperity of the state increased 
and established by the increase of an educated, 
industrious, monl, religious, and therefore a con- 
tea ted and happy peculation. Evils there are in 
this country, great and crying evils; and the 
greatest of all is the prevalence of that seditious 
' which is fed and fostered by the periodical 
^ It is the first dnty .of government to 
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check that spirit* which otherwise, whether it fail 
or succeed ia its ultimate design of efiecting a 
revolution (for this is the design of the dema- 
gogues, cloke it as they may), will infallibly bring 
about insurrectiont if not rebellion in the attempt. 
Two measures are, in our judgement, imperatively 
required ; • .first, that Lord Grenville's bill against 
seditious assemblies be revived ; secondly, tlmt the 
punishment for seditious libel be made such as 
shall prevent a repetition of the offence^. . that 
punishment should be exile from the country 
which the offender has endeavoured to disturb. 
The guilty apprehend these measures, and already 
inveigh against what they deserve and dread ; the 
sound part of the people, they who desire to be 
continued in the peaceable possession of their pro- 
perty, and in the enjoyment of that constitution 
under whioh England has' risen and flourished, 
require them fiom their nders. 
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